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Dedicated  to  my  Battery,  a  gallant 
fighting  organization ;  to  my  comrades, 
those  whose  young  lives  were  offered 
with  untold  devotion  and  bravery;  to 
our  country  for  the  ideals  the  world  too 
soon  forgets;  to  those  who  live  to  re- 
member and  to  make  it  so  that  the 
sacrifices  of  those  unforgettable  days 
may  not  have  been  in  vain. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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FOREWORDS 


DONEROVING 
WESTWOOD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


November  21,  1923. 


My  dear  Corporal : 

The  Y.  D.  artillery  record  in  the  World  War,  I  believe,  is 
the  outstanding  worlds  history  achievement  of  an  artillery 
brigade  of  every  war  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  Our 
artillery  started  firing  across  the  Vesle  on  July  9,  1918,  and 
pulled  out  after  shooting  across  the  Vesle. 

We  went  over  the  top  on  the  eighteenth  and  the  artillery 
and  other  elements  of  the  Division  than  the  infantry  went  41 
kilometers  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  fourth  of  August  and 
went  forward  with  their  own  division,  the  42nd  and  the  4th. 
They  wound  up  with  most  of  their  horses  gone  and  "by 
handed"  their  artillery  by  their  cannoneers.  Battery  E  of  the 
102nd  was  a  great,  great  factor  in  this  artillery  brigade,  and 
Captain  Frank  W.  Cavanaugh,  its  commander,  is  one  of  the 
fine  types  of  the  men  that  made  up  the  whole  of  the  Yankee 
Division.  He  was  an  officer  with  a  wife  and  six  children  and 
not  a  man  of  wealth,  but  he  volunteered  unhesitatingly  and 
went  to  France.  I  think  he  was  about  as  grievously  wounded 
a  man  as  I  saw  that  got  well  and  regained  his  health. 

I  know  of  no  finer  organization  than  the  famous  Battery  E, 
of  the  famous  102nd  Field  Artillery  of  the  famous  51st  artil- 
lery brigade. 


Sincerely  yours, 


C.  R.  EDWARDS. 
Major  General  U.  S.  A. 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  story  of  that  mighty  host,  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  is  of 
absorbing  interest  to  all  Americans.  It  is  needless  to  say 
what  that  story  means  to  any  man  who  served  "Over  There" 
and  especially  the  story  of  "his  own  outfit" — his  own  particu- 
lar part  of  that  mechanism  of  war.  The  following  is  the  story 
of  a  fighting  battery  of  a  fighting  regiment  which  had  an  un- 
broken record  of  service  at  the  front  from  February  5,  1918, 
to  November  11,  1918,  except  for  three  short  periods  out  of 
the  line  when  changing  to  other  sectors.  Whether  in  a  quiet 
sector  or  in  a  major  operation  (and  it  was  in  four  of  them — 
the  Aisne-Marne  Defensive,  the  Aisne-Marne  Offensive,  St. 
Mihiel,  and  the  Meuse-Argonne)  this  battery,  together  with 
the  others  of  its  regiment  "gave  it  and  took  it,"  to  use  sport- 
ing parlance,  and  gave  it  and  took  it  in  plenty.  Its  story  is 
the  story  of  many  other  gallant  organizations,  but  that  makes 
the  story  none  the  less  absorbing  to  its  survivors,  to  its  friends 
or  to  the  casual  reader,  for  it  is  a  story  of  sacrifice,  of  courage 
and  of  hardships  endured  for  the  sake  of  those  things  that 
exalteth  a  people. 

MORRIS  E.  LOCKE, 

Colonel,  102nd  F.  A. 


Corporal  Ernest  E.  LaBranche, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

My  dear  Corporal: 

The  story  of  Battery  E,  102nd  United  States  Field  Artillery, 
I  am  informed,  is  being  written  for  publication  by  you.  I 
commend  you  for  undertaking  the  further  sacrificing  service 
such  a  compilation  demands  of  you  and  congratulate  your 
associates  in  war,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  those  splendid 
soldiers  and  the  public  generally,  particularly  of  Worcester 
County,  in  which  most  of  the  boys  of  the  Battery  resided  be- 
fore entering  upon  a  military  career,  that  such  a  story  is  to  be 
preserved  in  book  form. 
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I  congratulate  all  of  the  aforementioned  the  more  because 
you  are  the  historian.  Through  my  knowledge  of  your  con- 
spicuous intimate  connection  with  the  Battery  during  all  the 
time  it  was  a  part  of  the  United  States  forces,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  asserting  that  you  are  the  best  qualified  of  any 
who  was  with  the  Battery  to  undertake  and  best  write  what 
— if  it  is  written  in  full — should  be  an  inspiring  narrative. 

I  had  a  part  in  organizing  and  preparing  Battery  E  for 
participation  in  the  World  War  and  was  with  it  all  of  every 
day  it  was  a  part  of  the  Army.  Its  record  of  achievement  is 
equalled  by  but  few  field  batteries  in  the  War  and  is  excelled 
by  none.  In  armory,  camp,  on  the  sea,  training  area,  the 
trenches,  battle,  embarkation  area,  on  transport  and  in  demo- 
bilization cantonment  Battery  E  performed  always  with  credit 
to  itself  and  pride  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  command 
over  it. 

Your  Battery  mates'  names  are  many  on  the  roll  of  the 
Army  for  exceptional  service.  No  such  organization  gave 
more  new  and  promoted  officers  to  the  Field  Artillery;  few, 
if  any,  had  as  many  men  decorated  (of  whom  you  are  one)  or 
commended  in  orders;  and  no  battery,  except  those  in  your 
regiment,  equalled  the  achievement  of  continuous  fighting  or 
territory  gained  as  Battery  E  in  the  "Second  Battle  of  the 
Marne,"  when  your  unit  had  the  experience  unique  in  war- 
fare of  being  one  of  three  batteries  of  Field  Artillery  serving 
as  the  point  of  an  army  advancing. 

The  story  of  Battery  E  should  inspire  remembrances,  joy 
and  satisfaction  in  the  hearts  of  youths  who  were  enrolled  in 
it.  It  should  inspire  pride  in  the  breasts  of  the  relatives  of  the 
youths  and  citizens  of  Worcester  County.  Faith,  hope  and 
love  in  and  for  the  American  youth  should  be  set  afire  in  the 
souls  of  the  people  whom  you  and  your  associates  served  in 
the  recital  of  your  deeds.  And  reading  of  that  recital  should 
stir  to  the  depths  the  wells  of  patriotism  and  willingness  to 
serve  that  we  hope  are  in  the  beings  of  all  American  boys. 

To  me,  who  had  command,  of  field  rank,  over  your  organiza- 
tion from  the  first  day  to  the  last  day  of  Battery  E's  service, 
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the  story  of  your  part  in  the  War  will  recall  events  of  suffer- 
ing, service  and  sacrifice  of  as  loyal,  co-operative,  unselfish, 
efficient,  courageous,  victorious  a  group  that  has  served  its 
country  and  the  world  faithfully  and  honestly. 

The  story  will  be  a  tribute  to  the  living,  a  memorial  to  the 
great  dead  of  Battery  E.  May  God  bless  and  prosper  those 
who  survived  the  terrifying  days  of  1917,  1918  and  1919,  and 
may  God  give  rest  to  the  souls  of  our  comrades  who  did  not 
come  back. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  F.  J.  HERBERT, 
Colonel,  102nd  U.  S.  Field  Artillery. 


The  day  has  come  when  the  history  of  the  valiant  men  of 
Battery  E,  102nd  Field  Artillery,  is  given  to  us  in  the  written 
word  by  Corporal  LaBranche. 

His  inspiration  is  easy  to  understand ;  for  that  war,  in- 
deed a  Battery,  through  and  through.  Recruited  quickly  and 
efficiently  at  Worcester  by  Captain  Trombly  and  from  mere 
boys — students,  clerks,  teamsters,  mechanics,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  they  melted  a  pot  of  as  true  Ameri- 
canism as  this  world  will  ever  know. 

There  were  not  many  orators  or  statesmen  among  them,  and 
the  only  blood  they  gave  freely  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
plain  honest  red,  not  blue.  They  didn't  know  much ; — only 
how  to  do  their  duty  well,  and  how  to  fight.  It  ill  behooves  me 
to  boast,  but,  Lord  bless  us,  how  those  gunners  could  fire ! 
And  when  it  seemed  hopeless  to  drag  anything  over  the  shell 
torn  roads,  the  supplies  and  ammunition  came  up  just  the 
same, — just  the  same.  And  when  other  batteries  were  licked 
by  loss  of  horses  through  exhaustion  and  disease,  our  dear  old 
nags,  through  superior  care,  always  carried  on,  giving  the 
last  ounce. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  lead  Battery  E  to  their  first  position 
at  the  front,  Chemin-des-Dames,  then  through  the  gruesome 
days  of  the  Toul  sector,  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne,  and 
lastly  St.  Mihiel.    They  fought  in  the  Marne  the  longest  con- 
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tinuous  period  of  any  unit  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  from  July  4th  to 
August  5th.  And  when  toward  evening  of  July  26th,  I  was 
ordered  to  announce  to  the  firing  battery  that  they  were  to  be 
relieved  in  two  hours,  to  leave  the  guns  in  readiness  to  fire 
until  the  last  moment,  but  otherwise  to  prepare  for  an  order- 
ly withdrawal,  I  thanked  God.  Imagine  my  feelings  when, 
half  an  hour  later,  orders  came  that  we  were  to  continue  on, 
in  support  of  the  42nd  Division  Infantry. 

I  called  the  men  to  me  and  said:  "Boys,  the  42nd  is  reliev- 
ing the  26th,  but  without  artillery  support.  We  are  ordered 
to  supply  that  support.  What  an  honor !  We,  weary  and 
exhausted,  have  still  the  unbounded  confidence  of  those  high 
in  command.  Shall  we  fail  the  42nd?"  A  yell  of  approval 
was  the  answer.  Shoulders  stiffened  and  a  new  light  came 
into  their  eyes. 

There  was  a  battery,  a  battery  founded  on  a  rock, — the 
foundation  rock  of  all  civilization — voluntary  obedience. 

This  work  which  Corporal  LaBranche  has  given  to  us  will 
be  a  power  for  good  that  will  endure  throiigh  years  after  we 
have  joined  our  dear  brothers  who  gave  their  all  on  the  battle- 
field for  "Old  Glory." 

FRANK  W.  CAVANAUGH, 
Major,  102nd  U.  S.  Field  Artillery. 


Although  the  conflict  of  nations  is  but  a  few  years  old,  and 
the  world  is  still  in  a  turmoil  resultant  from  the  stupendous 
upheaval  Avhich  threw  millions  of  men  from  tasks  of  peace 
into  the  carnage  of  war,  its  memories  are  fast  fading.  To 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  take  our  places  along  that 
thin  line  which  ran  from  the  channel  to  the  Vosges  Mountains 
and  hurl  back  the  challenge  to  our  democracy,  there  must  be 
ineffaceable  memories,  memories  that  in  thought  or  narration 
must  still  carry  their  fell  gloom. 

But,  what  about  the  other  memories,  the  camaraderie  of 
camp  and  field,  those  quaint  villages,  the  quip  and  merry  story 
that  kept  us  light  hearted  in  the  mud  and  in  the  stable  lofts, 
do  we  want  to  forget  these? 
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There  is  no  one  better  fitted  to  weave  this  narrative  of  our 
Over  Seas  Adventure  than  is  Corporal  Ernest  E.  LaBranche. 
Always  at  the  guns,  where  the  action  was  the  heaviest,  despite 
changes  of  personnel  in  the  Battery,  the  gods  of  fortune  were 
good  to  him,  and  no  one  of  us  saw  more  uninterrupted  or  more 
fearless  service  than  he,  and  none  of  us  from  a  better  vantage 
point  to  tell  this  story  of  a  Battery  with  a  soul. 

For  a  Battery  with  a  soul  it  was.  As  a  man  without  a  soul 
for  country  is  an  aimless,  worthless  being,  so  a  Battery  with- 
out pride  is  a  Battery  without  morale,  and  a  Battery  without 
morale  is  surely  a  Battery  without  a  soul,  a  nuisance  to  its 
betters  on  the  march,  a  trial  to  inspectors  in  the  camp,  and  an 
abomination  to  its  Infantry  when  they  try  to  carry  the  fight. 

If  poet  there  is  who  can  sing  of  this  war  in  sufficiently 
lofty  strain,  he  too  must  weave  his  song  about  "Arms  and  the 
Man,"  for  it  was  a  cataclysmic  clash  of  arms,  when  man  stood 
forth  naked  before  God  and  bared  his  soul  before  his  fellow 
man  to  show  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was. 

And  of  all  this  host,  we  hold  in  greatest  admiration  and 
veneration  these  gallant  American  youths  of  Battery  E,  whose 
splendid  horsemanship,  precision  at  the  guns,  and  general 
soldierly  qualities  made  their  Battery  the  pride  of  one  of  the 
very  best  regiments  of  light  Artillery  in  France. 

To  those  of  us,  who  "crept  silently  to  rest" — "dead  'ere 
their  prime,"  there  must  ever  come  Sorrow  mixed  with  Pride, 
— Sorrow  that  civilization  must  still  sacrifice  the  flower  of  its 
citizenship,  its  selected  youth,  to  settle  its  differences, — Pride, 
at  the  way  they  met  the  sacrifice.  We  cannot  but  always 
remember  the  sorrow  that  gripped  all  our  hearts  when  they 
fell,  but  we  must  always  remember  too  the  inspiration  their 
gallant  conduct  and  sacrifice  was  to  us. 

God  bless  these  valorous  youths!    May  they  rest  in  peace! 

And  may  their  sacrifice  not  have  been  in  vain ! 

GEORGE  W.  JONES, 

Capt.  Battery  E,  102  F.  A. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"When  we  ivas  at  the  Border." 

"When  we  was  at  the  Border"  was  the  yell  we  rookies 
heard  the  day  we  were  called  out  for  active  duty,  on  July  25, 
1917.  Rookies  we  were,  for  we  had  only  been  organized  a  few 
weeks  and  up  to  this  day  had  drilled  in  "civies"  in  the  armory 
shed.  After  having  undergone  the  cruel  process  of  being 
taught  how  to  march  and  how  to  recite  the  General  Orders, 
President  "Wilson  had  seen  fit  to  tell  us  to  leave  our  jobs  and 
join  the  army.  So,  here  we  were,  "Willing  and  Ready,"  as 
the  motto  read,  on  the  militia  pins  which  had  been  given  us  for 
enlisting  voluntarily  in  a  state  unit. 

A  few  days  before  being  called  out  we  were  fitted,  or  rather 
misfitted,  with  cotton  drabs,  cocky  campaign  hats  and  round- 
toed  shoes  of  a  loud  reddish  tan.  When  we  looked  down  at 
our  feet,  we,  who  had  just  left  the  elegant  English  lasts  be- 
hind, we  wondered  if  our  "hoofs"  were  really  as  big  as  they 
looked.  We  felt  very  conspicuous  on  that  memorable  morning 
of  mobilization  when  we  walked  into  the  armory  in  our  brand 
new  khakis.  B.  Battery,  a  venerable  organization  of  our  home 
town,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  quarters.  "When  we 
was  at  the  Border"  was  the  greeting  they  shouted  to  have  us 
understand  this  mobilizing  business  was  a  little  thing  in  their 
hard-boiled  lives.  B  Battery  had  been  established  many  years 
and  had  seen  service  in  the  Cuban  campaign,  numerous  militia 
maneuvers  and  only  a  few  months  previous  it  had  returned 
from  the  border  of  Mexico  where  it  had  rendered  very  efficient 
service  under  captain  John  F.  J.  Herbert,  "Long  John"  as  he 
was  usually  referred  to.    It  was  this  service  at  the  border 
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which  was  now  being  reminded  to  us.  As  for  us  the  sun  had 
not  yet  set  on  our  first  day  of  active  service !  We  were  ten 
weeks  old.  K.  Battery  had  whiskers.  The  B  fellows  could 
ride,  shoot  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  besides  possessing  a  very 
colorful  army  vocabulary.  We  could  march  and  that  was  all, 
but  were  willing  to  learn  everything  else. 

The  B  fellows  looked  like  the  real  thing,  so  we  thought  as 
we  spied  all  their  equipment  and  things  as  they  made  their  rolls 
on  the  floor  of  the  drilling  shed.  They  had  blankets,  mess- 
kits,  shelter-halves,  pistols  and  other  paraphernalia.  We 
watched  them  as  they  proceeded  through  the  intricacies  of 
making  their  rolls.  We  had  our  uniforms  and  that  was  all. 
Besides,  some  of  us  did  not  have  leggins  and  some  of  the  fat 
boys  were  without  uniforms.  But  this  lack  of  equipment  was 
to  be  a  blessing  to  us  on  one  occasion  at  least,  as  we  will  see 
later. 

On  this  first  day  of  soldiering,  the  names  of  the  appointees 
as  Sergeants  and  Corporals  were  read  at  the  first  formation 
of  the  Battery.  This  impressed  us  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
different  ranks,  but  from  the  start  we  realized  that  the  only 
good  job  in  the  army  outside  that  of  top-sergeant  was  that  of 
the  cook,  the  uncrowned  king  of  any  outfit.  The  immense 
advantages  of  being  in  that  exalted  position  we  found  out 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  cooks  were  the  ones  who  were 
to  help  us  travel  on  our  stomachs,  as  Napoleon  gave  it. 

This  day  of  days  for  us  was  spent  in  drilling  and  unloading 
trucks  of  equipment.  The  heat  had  been  July's  worst  that 
day,  so  it  seemed,  and  when  the  Battery  was  dismissed  late  in 
the  afternoon,  we  had  had  a  taste  of  that  life  which  takes  on 
color  only  after  one  has  been  through  the  mill.  Now  it  seemed 
irksome  and  hard  to  us.  The  new  Non-Coms  were  too  exact- 
ing and  had  no  experience  in  handling  men,  with  the  result 
that  we,  sensitive  ex-civilians,  felt  it.  We  felt  it  doubly  upon 
realizing  it  would  not  do  to  tell  them  a  few  things  and  to  go  to 
regions  where  the  heat  was  greater  than  in  the  drill  shed. 
However,  there  is  a  beginning  to  everything,  and  we  were 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.    We  had  to,  anyhow. 
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Next  day,  after  the  morning  roll-call,  we  listened  patiently 
to  the  reading  of  the  Articles  of  War.  We  soon  learned  what 
would  happen  to  us  if  we  did  not  follow  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path  of  military  life.  There  were  severe  penalties  for 
everything,  so  we  thought  at  first.  The  bucks  thought  also 
that  the  articles  pertaining  to  Non-Coms  were  too  arbitrary. 
They  believed  that  in  some  cases  a  good  slam  would  have  given 
great  satisfaction,  and  would  have  done  a  lot  of  good  to  the 
army  too.  However,  this  book  which  Lieutenant  Gravel,  one 
of  our  first  "louiees",  was  reading  offered  us  no  solace.  All 
we  could  do  was  to  get  down  on  all  fours  and  let  our  "supe- 
riors" ride  us.  We  gave  relief  to  our  feelings  from  the  be- 
ginning by  singing  "You're  in  the  army  now,  you're  in  the 

army  now,  !  you'll  never  get  rich,  you're  in  the  army 

now."  There  was  added  satisfaction  though  when  we  noticed 
that  the  Top-Kick  made  the  Non-Coms  come  to  and  toe  the 
mark  like  the  rest  of  the  bucks. 

After  being  well  versed  in  the  elements  of  the  Court  Martial 
Manual,  both  Batteries  were  lined  up,  ready  to  leave  the 
armory  on  our  way  to  the  first  camp.  The  day  was  another 
hot  one.  We  were  to  march  five  miles  in  the  country.  As  I 
have  said,  we  were  without  equipment.  The  B  fellows  were 
loaded  down  with  it.  Our  Battery  was  to  head  the  column. 
It  was  supposed  that  Battery  E  men,  nice  handsome  young- 
fellows,  full  of  pep,  were  chosen  to  pace  off  the  vets  of  B 
Battery.  We  did  it  in  fine  shape.  There  was  nothing  to 
hinder  us.  As  we  looked  in  the  rear  and  saw  our  military 
colleagues  lost  in  their  rolls,  and  it  was  over  a  100  in  the 
shade,  we  caught  the  humor  of  the  situation.  It  prompted  us 
to  yell,  "When  we  was  at  the  Border"  and  we  enjoyed  it  im- 
mensely. The  B  fellows  laughed  with  us  and  the  march  was 
a  merry  one.  It  is  a  day  to  be  remembered,  however,  and 
created  much  talk  of  literary  value.  Unfortunately,  most  of  it 
cannot  be  printed  because  it  is  in  a  foreign  language — that  is 
foreign  to  church-going  folks. 

We  arrived  at  our  camp  in  due  time.  The  first  experiences 
there  are  somewhat  hazy  now  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  men 
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on  account  of  the  more  important  events  which  followed.  This 
camp  was  known  as  Camp  Fuller.  It  had  previously  been  the 
Battery  Farm  where  the  B  fellows  drilled  in  peace  days  with 
the  mounts  which  had  been  allotted  to  their  Battery.  It  is  a 
nice  location  on  a  promontory  overlooking  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter from  the  west.  Paxton  with  its  famous  "navy  yard"  was 
nearby.  The  first  thing  to  do  when  we  reached  the  camp  was 
to  pitch  tents.  We  managed  to  set  up  the  pyramids  in  a 
creditable  way.  Then  we  were  set  to  drilling,  and  between 
drills  doing  the  hundred  other  tasks  of  the  daily  routine. 

July  weather  was  at  its  hottest  during  our  short  stay  in  this 
camp.  Foot-drill  was  the  most  important  item  on  the  daily 
regime.  We  drilled  for  hours  in  a  new-mown  field  under  a 
broiling  sun  in  order  to  make  a  good  showing  at  the  "royal 
send-off,"  as  the  newspapers  gave  it,  which  our  city  was  to 
give  us  before  we  left  for  our  regimental  camp  at  Boxford. 
Everybody,  including  officers,  seemed  to  be  learning  foot- 
drill.  It  had  not  been  the  custom  in  the  past  to  insist  on  this 
training  for  artillery  units.  But  in  this  war,  it  was  to  be 
otherwise.  This  training  was  to  give  us  military  bearing, 
poise  and  make  us  look  like  the  soldiers  on  the  billboards  of 
the  recruiting  stations,  so  we  thought. 

The  first  night  in  camp  our  men  were  on  guard.  They  had 
been  well  instructed  and  were  determined  to  fulfill  their 
General  Orders  to  the  letter.  Late  in  the  night  a  member  of 
B  Battery  who  had  been  to  the  city  on  "French  leave,"  was 
challenged  in  regulation  style. 

"Halt,  who  is  there?"  our  newly-made  soldier  yelled  out. 

"German  spy,"  the  B  veteran  yelled  back. 

"Advance  German  spy  to  be  recognized,"  was  the  quick 
answer  from  our  wise  guard,  just  as  he  had  been  instructed 
to  say. 

That  night  the  whole  camp  sat  up,  awakened  by  a  mournful 
wail.  After  shaking  our  drowsiness  the  meaning  of  the  wail 
could  be  gotten. 

"Po-oo-st-number  ten,  re~l--ee~eef !  repeated  over  and 
over  again.    Poking  our  heads  out  of  the  tent  flaps  at  that 
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early  hour  of  the  morning,  we  could  see,  as  the  poets  would  say, 
'neath  the  full  moon  shining  and  against  the  haze  settling  over 
the  city  below,  with  its  thousands  of  little  lights  sparkling 
here  and  there,  the  silhouette  of  a  soldier  boy  pacing  up  and 
down  rather  nervously,  wrapped  in  his  newly  issued  blanket, 
for  the  night  was  chilly  at  that  hour.  He  wanted  relief,  there 
was  no  question  about  that.  The  General  Orders  did  not  cover 
his  case,  but  there  was  much  advice  from  the  men  in  the  tents : 
"To  relieve  himself  and  can  the  noise." 

Next  day  was  Sunday  and  "Worcester  gave  her  sons  that 
"royal  send-off."  There  was  much  oratory,  much  marching 
and  much  heat.  A  review  was  held  at  Institute  Park  where 
the  two  Batteries  and  the  local  Infantry  units  paraded  before 
the  populace  and  authorities.  It  was  a  grand  sight  for  the 
people,  we  supposed,  but  it  was  hard  on  the  men.  Standing  at 
rigid  attention  for  long  spells  and  the  long  march  told  on  some 
of  them.  Several  fainted  because  of  the  heat,  and  our 
brand  new  regimental  ambulance  was  put  into  use.  This 
ceremony  came  to  a  welcome  end  for  us.  The  following  day 
we  were  to  leave  for  our  next  camp,  so  those  of  the  men  who 
lived  in  the  city  made  the  most  of  these  last  moments  to  eat 
a  home  meal  and  to  say  good-bye  to  the  folks. 

The  following  morning  reveille  was  sounded  at  4  o'clock. 
We  gulped  the  doughnuts  and  coffee  which  had  been  our 
morning  meal  since  coming  to  camp.  It  was  not  very  nourish- 
ing for  he-men,  but  it  was  all  that  could  be  served  under  the 
circumstances.  More  substantial  meals  with  plenty  of  bacon 
and  corn-mush  were  to  follow  in  our  next  camp.  After  eating 
we  proceded  to  break  camp.  It  took  less  time  to  pull  down 
than  to  build.  In  a  short  while  the  tents  were  rolled  up  and 
all  baggage  was  ready  to  be  loaded  on  motor  trucks.  Then  we 
proceeded  to  make  our  rolls.  We  now  had  blankets  and  mess- 
kits.  It  took  some  time  to  roll  our  things  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  non-coms  who  did  not  know  any  more  how  to  do  so 
than  we  did.  The  rolls  were  finally  made  and  as  we  did  not 
have  our  shelter-halves  yet,  the  wooly  blankets  felt  anything 
but  comfortable  against  our  sunburned  faces  and  necks,  as  we 
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swung  our  heads  through  the  rolls.  The  sun  was  high  enough 
to  be  scorching  as  we  left  the  camp  on  our  way  to  the  station 
where  we  were  to  entrain.    This  time  the  B  fellows  laughed. 

We  felt  somewhat  blue,  but  there  was  one  of  us  bluer  than 
the  rest.  To  dispel  the  gloom  hanging  over  the  men,  Lieutenant 
Lincoln,  one  of  our  second  "louiees"  approached  our  sergeant 
Gully,  and  suggested  that  he  start  a  song  to  cheer  the  boys.  So 
Gully  started  to  bellow  "Merrily  we  roll  along."  As  the  heat 
was  blistering,  Gully  made  good  use  of  a  brand  new  blue  calico 
handkerchief  which  he  had  acquired  from  Carroll,  the  cook. 
Someone  remarked  suddenly  that  the  sergeant  was  sun-struck 
or  something.  All  attention  was  then  centered  upon  him. 
There  he  was  singing  away  and  wiping  his  perspiring  brow 
and  neck  at  every  stanza  of  the  song.  The  more  he  sang  and 
wiped,  the  bluer  he  got  to  be.  The  mystery  of  it  all  was 
cleared  as  we  saw  the  handkerchief  paling  under  the  rough 
treatment.  Gully  had  the  blues  all  right  and  everybody 
laughed.  He  was  the  only  one  who  had  them  now,  and  they 
were  artificial  at  that. 

As  we  marched  along  through  the  fields  and  onto  the  high- 
Avay  people  came  out  of  their  homes  to  wave  good-bye.  There 
were  homes  with  flowers  and  shaded  lawns  which  looked  so 
cool  and  restful  as  we  plodded  along  in  the  blazing  sun.  "We 
passed  a  neat  white  cottage  in  the  shade  of  a  giant  elm.  A 
gray-haired  lady  stood  on  the  lawn  smiling  through  her  tears 
as  she  waved  to  us.  A  little  girl  and  boy  watched  us  from  the 
gate;  the  girl  shy  and  wondering,  the  boy  dazzled  by  what 
was  glamor  to  him.  We  could  see  he  was  aching  to  come  with 
us.  We  knew  how  he  felt,  for  the  feeling  is  universal  among 
boys.  All  this  we  saw  meant  home  to  us,  and  it  was  this  pic- 
ture we  were  to  carry  away  on  that  first  stretch  of  our  journey 
towards  the  battle-fields. 

The  distance  from  the  camp  to  the  station,  which  seemed 
longer  to  us  that  day  than  on  our  first  march,  was  covered  in 
good  time  and  it  was  a  relief  to  sight  the  Lincoln  Square 
station  where  our  train  was  waiting.  Hundreds  of  relatives 
and  friends  were  there  to  see  us  off.    We  presented  a  none  too 
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good  appearance  with  our  red  faces,  our  uniforms  soaked 
through  with  perspiration  and  a  general  dishevelled  counte- 
nance. Mother  kissed  us  good-bye,  after  murmuring  how 
we  were  being  treated  awfully.  The  parting  farewells  were 
short,  for  in  order  to  do  away  with  any  excess  of  sadness  on 
the  part  of  the  boys'  relatives,  orders  were  given  to  board  the 
train  immediately  and  to  keep  the  windows  closed.  Shortly 
after  we  pulled  away  from  home  on  our  way  to  Camp  Curtis 
Guild. 

As  the  train  was  leaving  the  station  a  little  black  and  white 
dog  jumped  aboard.  There  was  a  wild  scramble  to  get  him. 
We  beat  the  B  fellows  to  it,  and  this  was  our  first  victory.  The 
dog  was  taken  into  our  part  of  the  train  and  it  was  voted  to 
call  her  "Boxie"  after  the  camp  we  were  headed  for.  Boxie  was 
to  become  very  popular  among  the  men.  Later  in  the  camp 
she  followed  us  all  around  and  learned  to  know  all  the  calls, 
especially  at  mess-time.  She  grew  to  be  too  popular  with  the 
dogs  about  camp  for  the  skipper's  peace  of  mind.  Often  during 
retreat  our  attention  was  distracted  by  a  pack  of  dogs  in  our 
company  street,  all  fighting  to  gain  our  young  lady  dog's  favor. 
Twice  Boxie  was  banished  from  camp  by  orders  from  higher 
up.  Both  times  she  returned  to  us.  On  one  occasion  her 
abductors  had  taken  her  to  Haverhill,  11  miles  away.  A  faith- 
ful girl  she  was.  She  returned  to  camp  before  those  who  had 
led  her  astray.  But  we  had  to  part  with  her  finally  before 
sailing  for  France.  She  was  brought  back  to  her  native  city 
and  we  wondered  what  had  become  of  our  little  "soldier  gal." 

When  we  arrived  at  camp  we  found  that  the  101st  artillery 
had  preceded  us  and  was  already  established.  Other  units 
of  our  regiments  were  coming  in  and  a  city  of  tents  was  fast 
covering  the  wide  expanse  of  level  land  in  this  region.  It  was 
here  we  were  to  start  building  things;  some  we  were  to  use 
and  others  for  those  who  woi;ld  follow.  At  first  we  had  to 
wash  in  a  creek  nearby.  It  would  have  been  a  good  location 
for  one  company,  but  when  a  whole  regiment  washed  there, 
it  became  a  muddy  and  soapy  hole  which  never  cleared 
up.    So  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  dig  for  water  and  to  lay 
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pipes.  Details  were  chosen  from  every  battery  and  this  dig- 
ging was  done  in  the  hottest  weather  of  the  year.  The  bucks 
stripped  to  the  waist,  wielded  the  picks  and  shovels,  while  the 
non-com  in  charge  sat  down,  now  realizing  the  immense  ad- 
vantages of  his  rank.  Once  the  water  supply  was  assured, 
there  were  other  things  to  keep  our  minds  busy.  Some  one 
got  the  idea  that  the  camp  ought  to  be  beautified,  so  landscape 
gardening  was  added  to  our  daily  dozen.  A  stone  wall  which 
had  stood  in  the  field  since  the  Revolutionary  days  was  moved, 
bumps  were  levelled  and  the  whole  area  was  graded.  The 
front  yard  of  every  tent  was  arranged  nicely  so  that  the  whole 
presented  a  fine  appearance.  Bathhouses  were  built  after- 
wards and  dozens  of  other  things.  All  this  was  done  along 
with  the  drilling  which  was  not  neglected  by  any  means. 

The  days  speeded  by  with  daily  setting  up  exercises,  drilling, 
fire  drills,  fatigue,  guard  mount,  gun  drill,  inspections,  and 
the  last  but  not  the  least,  washing  of  clothes.  There  were  al- 
ways hundreds  of  visitors  about  camp  and  on  week-ends  they 
numbered  in  thousands,  coming  from  all  over  New  England 
and  of  all  classes  and  nationalities.  Guard  mount  was  the 
favorite  sight  for  the  visitors.  They  would  assemble  in 
crowds  on  the  parade  grounds  and  watch  the  snappy  looking 
squads  do  their  best  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  folks  and 
sweethearts.  The  guards  were  always  brushed  and  polished 
to  perfection.  There  was  a  great  inducement  for  this.  The 
Officer  of  the  Day  always  chose  his  orderly  from  the  guard. 
The  man  whom  he  considered  the  best  appearing  in  the  guard 
was  thus  chosen;  which  meant  that  the  next  day  after  being 
relieved,  he  would  get  a  two-day  furlough  home.  The  bow- 
legged  buck,  the  too  thin  or  the  too  stout  one,  never  had  a 
chance.  One  had  to  be  an  Adonis  to  be  among  the  chosen. 
But  as  a  rule  the  men  did  not  "crab."  If  the  Officer  of  the 
Day  wanted  a  good  looking  fellow  for  his  orderly,  that  was  his 
affair,  so  most  of  us  looked  to  other  quarters  for  our  passes. 

The  soldier's  favorite  pastime  is  eating.  Of  all  the  sports 
he  excels  in  that  one.  This  eating  business  was  raising  havoc 
with  our  stomachs  on  week-ends  when  the  folks  would  come  to 
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visit,  bringing  with  them  our  favorite  cakes  and  pies.  Our 
stomachs  were  now  accustomed  to  the  plain,  wholesome  camp 
diet  which  we  ate  for  five  days  a  week.  Then  Saturday  and 
Sunday  would  bring  its  supply  of  delicacies.  It  followed  that 
on  Monday  morning  the  number  of  men  reporting  to  sick  call 
was  always  greater  than  on  the  other  days.  The  canteens  near 
the  camp  had  their  share  in  the  trouble  caused.  They  sold 
concoctions  known  as  lemon  pies  and  other  flavors.  It  was 
only  when  diarrhoea  was  prevalent  throughout  the  entire  camp 
that  a  stop  was  put  to  the  sale  of  this  bootleg  pastry.  We  all 
had  a  touch  of  this  sickness  and  for  a  time  it  told  on  the  men. 
But  it  was  soon  overcome  and  we  became  more  and  more 
hardened  to  the  life.  The  daily  exercise,  plain  food,  living 
continually  in  the  open,  could  not  help  but  build  our  bodies 
and  prepare  them  for  harder  things. 

Hiking  was  a  favorite  pastime  for  the  strategists  of  the 
regiment,  and  Baldpate  Inn,  a  lovely  spot  for  tourists,  was 
most  of  the  time  the  objective  to  be  reached.  We  always 
managed  to  defeat  the  imaginary  enemies  about  it.  Then  the 
strategists  would  go  inside  to  cool  off  after  the  battle,  while 
we  cannon  fodder  browned  our  hides  in  the  torrid  August  sun. 
On  one  particular  hike  we  marched  to  Baldpate  in  record  time. 
There  were  a  few  stops  during  which  the  officers  peered 
through  the  glasses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The  battle  suc- 
ceeded beyond  our  expectations  and  peace  was  again  signed  in 
the  inn.  On  marching  back  to  camp  which  was  nine  miles 
away,  we  had  the  fine  luck  of  being  paced  by  our  Lieutenant 
Gravel  and  Sergeant  Watson,  who  both  stood  over  six  feet  on 
their  elongated  legs....  It  was  some  pace  they  led!  We  were  to 
establish  a  record  time  for  our  return  march.  It  was  not  a 
record  of  time  by  any  means,  but  as  a  record  of  how  far  a 
company  could  be  stretched,  Ave  must  have  won  the  prize. 
When  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the  gate  of  the  camp 
there  were  men  still  in  Georgetown,  a  town  five  miles  away. 

The  rivalry  between  our  outfit  and  B  Battery  was  bound  to 
come  to  a  head.  One  night  a  rock  was  dropped  on  one  of  our 
tents.    This  rock  came  from  the  adjoining  company  street 
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where  our  rivals  were  located.  A  rock  was  flung  back  by  one 
of  our  men  and  two  others  came  back  from  the  B  Boys.  The 
result  was  that  in  a  short  while  there  Avas  a  lively  barrage  be- 
tween the  two  outfits.  The  sound  of  the  rocks  on  the  drum 
tight  tentwalls  mingled  with  the  yells  of  the  occupants.  The  B 
fellows  managed  to  get  to  one  of  our  tents  and  dump  the 
occupants  off  their  cots.  Some  of  our  men  were  already  doing 
the  same  thing  in  some  section  of  the  B  camp.  It  was  not 
long  before  our  top-sergeant  Freudenthal  came  around  to  find 
out  what  it  was  all  about.  The  Top  was  known  as  "Freudie" 
and  Avas  an  old  timer.  He  had  been  to  Cuba  in  '98  and  had  been 
transferred  to  us  from  B  Battery.  He  knew  most  of  the  B.  fel- 
Ioavs  by  their  first  names.  Freudie  came  along  and  tried  to  stop 
the  war.  Moberg,  the  B  top,  came  out  too  as  cool  as  a  cucum- 
ber as  if  this  little  battle  going  on  was  an  ordinary  occurence. 
For  that  matter  Freudie  was  not  phased  himself,  but  he  kneAv 
that  we  rookies  might  take  the  B  felloAVs  fun  too  seriously  and 
make  it  a  real  battle.  So  Freudie  went  to  Moberg  to  talk  it 
over.  There  was  a  respite  in  the  hostilities  while  the  tAvo  Tops 
conferred.  They  talked  and  talked.  Most  of  the  B  fellows 
retired  to  their  tents  and  the  Tops  were  still  talking  it  over. 
Our  belligerents  were  standing  around,  wondering  what  it  was 
all  about,  when  Freudie  turned  and  seeing  them,  yelled: 
"What  in  hell  are  you  fellows  hanging  around  for?  Get  the 
hell  back  to  your  tents."  That  was  a  funny  ending  for  a 
battle,  we  thought. 

Boxing  Avas  perhaps  the  greatest  attraction  in  camp.  There 
were  numerous  bouts  and  the  different  units  had  some  man 
whom  they  thought  was  a  champion  or  a  "white  hope."  Our 
Battery  did  not  have  any  especially  talented  pugilist,  but  we 
had  some  who  tried  to  be.  We  had  "Chopper"  Horgan,  who 
was  thus  dubbed  on  account  of  his  style  of  boxing;  Champi- 
gny  who  was  a  wonderful  dancing  boxer,  "Speedy"  McGee, 
Brick,  "the  chaplain,"  Ector  Heon,  the  "barber"  boxer,  who 
could  Avield  a  razor  better  than  he  could  his  fists,  as  Avell  as 
several  others.  They  ay  ere  regarded  as  the  professionnals 
of  the  outfit,  as  they  took  boxing  more  or  less  seriously.  Many 
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a  bout  took  place  after  the  evening  mess  and  they  always  drew 
crowds.  The  bouts  were  especially  amusing  when  a  grudge 
fight  was  being  put  on.  It  was  an  unwritten  rule  that  if  there 
was  any  trouble  in  camp  it  had  to  be  settled  in  the  ring.  In- 
variably the  fighters  would  come  out  the  best  of  friends.  There 
was  nothing  better  to  put  good  spirits  into  them  as  well  as  the 
crowd.  Clever  boxing  we  did  see  in  camp,  but  the  bouts 
where  the  two  contestants  slammed  at  each  other  in  a  most 
comical  way  were  the  most  enjoyed.  Chaplain  Stackpole  who 
was  a  real  "sporting  parson,"  had  charge  of  the  activities  and 
he  handled  things  in  good  shape.  The  "white  hopes"  would 
gather  around  him  and  as  soon  as  a  would-be  boxer  was 
dragged  out  of  the  ring,  there  was  another  to  replace  him. 
Everybody  enjoyed  these  bouts  from  the  Colonel,  who  always 
occupied  a  ring-seat  on  the  grass,  to  the  most  humble  buck. 

Reviews  were  not  popular  with  us,  and  fortunately  we  had 
but  two  during  our  stay  at  Boxford.  The  most  important  was 
the  one  which  was  given  before  Major-General  Edwards,  our 
divisional  commander.  We  had  been  drilled  hard  to  make  a 
good  showing,  as  it  had  been  announced  on  the  bulletin  board 
that  the  General  would  choose  the  Battery  which  made  the 
finest  appearance  in  each  regiment.  "We  had  been  commended 
several  times  for  our  appearance  and  we  naturally  expected 
to  "cop"  off  the  honors.  The  big  day  came  and  the  General 
arrived  on  the  field  with  his  staff,  the  Governor  and  other 
distinguished  people.  The  regimental  colors  were  out  and  the 
bands  soon  led  the  march  across  the  field  before  the  reviewing 
stand.  The  column  passed  in  front  of  the  General  in  a  column 
of  squads,  then  they  countermarched,  passing  again  before  the 
Commander,  this  time  in  Battery  front  formation.  As  each 
unit  approached  the  reviewing  stand  double-time  was  given 
and  the  men  trotted  past  the  General  to  the  tune  of  "Yankee 
Doodle."  It  was  the  ambition  of  every  unit  to  have  a  perfect- 
ly straight  line  when  passing  before  the  "Big  Chief."  Every- 
thing was  going  well  with  us  until  when  passing  the  stand 
Ector,  the  barber,  wanted  to  see  the  General.  He  thrust  his 
head  out  and  thus  it  was  that  everybody  was  out  of  line  but 
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him.  The  men  were  furious  when  they  returned  to  their  tents 
and  poor  Ector  was  "razzed."  But  the  humor  of  it  all  got 
the  best  of  us  and  all  sorts  of  stories  were  told  about  the 
incident.  One  of  the  men  said  he  knew  for  a  fact  that  Ector 
looked  out  of  the  line  towards  an  officer  of  the  regiment  who 
was  standing  behind  the  General,  and  who  owed  him  money  for 
a  shave.  Notwithstanding  our  apparent  slip  during  the  review, 
the  event  was  a  success,  and  the  General  was  loud  in  his 
praises  for  all  the  units. 

One  incident  on  that  day  created  much  fun  for  the  B  fel- 
lows. Our  skipper  was  acting  Battalion  commander  and  he 
chose  one  of  our  buglers  for  his  orderly.  The  Captain  was 
mounted  and  his  orderly  was  also  to  follow  him  on  a  mount. 
Now  B  Battery  had  horses  which  we  borrowed  for  equitation 
and  other  duties.  Our  bugler  reported  to  the  picket  line  and 
the  B  stable  sergeant  gave  him  a  mount.  The  captain  waited 
for  his  orderly  out  in  the  field,  but  there  was  no  orderly  forth- 
coming. Try  as  he  might  the  bugler  could  not  take  his  horse 
away  from  the  picket  line.  He  was  helpless  while  the  B  fel- 
lows jeered.  Finally  Jack  Brosnihan,  one  of  our  bucks,  saved 
the  situation  by  riding  the  broncho  and  acted  as  orderly 
though  he  could  not  blow  a  note  on  the  bugle. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  "old  dame  rumor"  was  work- 
ing overtime.  It  was  said  about  camp  that  we  were  going  to 
France  and  we  were  all  impatient  to  leave.  Old  sergeant 
Fitzy,  the  supply  man,  and  Shatsoff,  the  latter  a  painter  by 
trade,  were  busy  painting  baggage  with  regimental  and  com- 
pany numbers.  Parents  and  friends  came  a  dozen  times  to  bid 
a  last  farewell.  The  101st  artillery  had  already  left  camp  and 
when  we  walked  through  the  vacant  area  where  their  tents 
had  been  pitched,  we  felt  a  thrill  in  thinking  that  this  regi- 
ment was  now  on  the  high  seas,  bound  for  the  battlefields  of 
France. 

There  was  a  rush  of  business  at  the  Adjutant's  office.  Orders 
came  thick  and  fast.  All  moneys  and  many  other  papers  were 
signed  over  to  the  nearest  kin.  The  final  "prophos"  as  the 
typhoid  innoculations  were  called,  were  given  us  and  as  usual 
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they  made  us  feel  miserable.  We  were  vaccinated  and  inno- 
culated  for  every  disease  under  the  sun,  so  we  thought.  Then 
about  fifty  doctors  of  all  specialties,  except  veterinarians, 
examined  us  from  head  to  foot ;  tested  our  nerves  and  had  us 
cough  and  say  "Ah."  At  the  final  physical  examination  some 
of  our  boys  were  rejected.  They  felt  very  sad  about  it,  and  it 
was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  they  left  the  outfit. 

The  turning  point  of  the  war  came  when  on  September  20th 
we  started  for  the  front.  The  trip  was  to  be  a  long  one,  but 
we  finally  got  there.  If  the  Kaiser  had  only  known  we  were 
coming !  It  was  a  different  lot  of  men  from  that  which  had 
reported  for  service  a  few  weeks  previous.  Camp  life  had 
tanned  us  up  like  Indians.  The  training  the  Battery  had 
undergone  had  made  fine  soldiers  out  of  the  motley  aggrega- 
tion of  civilians  at  the  time  of  organization.  The  B  fellows 
could  now  yell,  "When  we  was  at  the  Border";  we  did  not 
care.  We  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  were  broken  in 
the  game  and  our  sister  battery  recognized  this  also. 

That  morning  of  the  20th  all  the  cots  were  taken  out  of  the 
tents  and  piled  at  one  end  of  the  company  street.  All  the 
baggage  we  were  to  carry  was  loaded  on  freight  cars  at  the 
Boxford  station.  Orders  came  to  strike  tents  at  one  o'clock 
that  afternoon.  It  was  an  eager  crowd  that  waited.  The 
kitchen  was  gone,  but  the  excitement  was  so  great  no  one 
minded  eating  "corned  Willy"  in  its  natural  state  that  noon. 
A  few  relatives  who  had  obtained  an  inkling  of  what  was  hap- 
pening came  to  say  a  last  good-bye.  The  bugle  sounded  and 
all  the  tents  in  the  regiment  went  down  at  once.  The  tents 
were  rolled,  grounds  policed,  latrines  filled,  and  in  no  time  the 
entire  space  was  spick  and  span.  We  sat  on  our  rolls  and 
awaited  orders  to  move. 

About  four  o'clock,  just  before  leaving  the  camp,  who  did 
we  see  coming  up  the  street?  "Buckie"  Bowen,  himself,  in 
flesh  and  bone.  Buckie  was  one  of  the  three  popular  characters 
we  inherited  from  the  C.  A.  C.  units.  The  others  were,  Collins, 
better  known  as  "Snuffy  the  Cabman,"  and  old  Mackay,  a 
veteran  of  the  Cuban  and  Philippine  campaigns.    The  ribbons 
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on  his  chest  attested  the  fact.  He  was  approaching  fifty  years 
of  age,  while  an  innocent  thirty-six  on  his  Service  Record 
showed  he  was  much  younger.  He  had  bet  one  hundred 
dollars,  so  he  said,  that  he  could  get  in  the  army  again,  and 
he  had  won.    Now  he  was  with  us  to  stay  up  to  the  last. 

To  return  to  our  friend  "Buckie"  Bowen,  he  had  better  days 
as  he  would  often  say  when  he  was  full  of  spirits.  He  was  to 
inherit  a  large  fortune,  but  his  lawyer  cheated  him  out  of  it. 
That  lawyer  surely  got  his  share  of  maledictions  during  these 
whisky  brawls.  Buckie  had  been  away  several  days  on  an 
A.  W.  0.  L.  vacation  down  in  Rhode  Island,  on  affairs  per- 
taining to  his  legacy  we  supposed.  Business  was  so  pressing 
with  him  that  he  simply  could  not  return  to  the  Battery  any 
earlier.  Of  course,  Freudie  did  not  say  much....  for  the  reason 
that  his  pipe  was  between  his  teeth.  He  had  been  expecting 
Buckie  somewhat  earlier  from  reports  he  had  received  from 
the  police  in  several  cities.  Buckie  would  have  been  a  valu- 
able help  in  breaking  camp  with  the  rest  of  us.  The  fact  that 
he  did  not  have  any  folks  or  any  real  friends  other  than  the 
"wharf -rats"  as  his  crowd  was  called,  made  him  a  sort  of 
privileged  character.  But  army  discipline  has  no  heart. 
Buckie  came  along  without  an  ounce  of  equipment,  as  he  had 
been  absent  during  the  issixes.  Freudie  gave  him  the  care  of 
the  typewriter  and,  with  an  air  of  having  something  to  do  with 
the  running  of  the  army,  Buckie  marched  to  the  station  with 
the  rest  of  us. 

We  waited  several  hours  for  the  train  which  was  to  take  us 
to  the  port.  "While  waiting  the  boys  sang,  "Where  do  we  go 
from  here,"  and  other  popular  army  ballads.  There  was  much 
speculation  as  to  Avhere  we  were  going,  when  we  would  arrive 
in  France,  where  we  would  land,  etc.  Our  train  came  at  last 
and  as  we  left  Boxford  we  looked  forward  with  great  antici- 
pation towards  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  good  old  Worcester 
and  the  hundreds  of  relatives  and  friends  who  would  be  at  the 
station  to  greet  us,  with  loads  of  good  things  and  ready  to  give 
us  a  real  send-off  this  time.  We  passed  through  Lowell  and 
other  towns ;  everywhere  until  midnight  great  crowds  gathered 
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to  cheer  us  and  give  us  cigarettes  and  sweets.  As  orders  were 
that  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  open  the  windows  of  the 
coaches,  the  guards,  who  were  on  the  platforms  of  the  train, 
were  the  only  ones  to  benefit  from  this  generosity. 

Towards  midnight  all  hope  of  going  through  Worcester  was 
gone.  We  could  only  picture  the  disappointment  the  home 
people  would  feel,  and  for  many  it  seemed  as  if  they  would 
never  set  their  eyes  on  their  loved  ones  again.  It  was  too 
true  in  many  cases.  At  dawn  we  passed  Springfield.  The  city 
was  sleeping  and  so  were  most  of  us,  cramped  as  "\ve  were  in 
the  straigth  seats  of  the  day  coaches.  We  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching New  York.  At  Bridgeport?  and  New  London  we  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  sea  and  this  caused  animated  talk  on  seasick- 
ness, submarines,  and  such  things. 

The  train  stopped  finally  in  Harlem.  Some  of  the  boys 
wrote  hasty  notes,  though  it  was  against  orders  to  do  so. 
These  notes  were  given  to  sly  boys  "who  were  gathered  here 
and  they  assured  the  writers  that  the  letters  and  cards  would 
be  mailed.  They  kept  their  word  for  these  missives  reached 
their  destination  and  some  of  the  folks  knew  where  their  sons, 
sweethearts  or  brothers  had  embarked.  The  steamer,  ''Grand 
Republic,"  was  waiting  for  us  and  after  going  aboard,  filling 
it  to  capacity,  we  steamed  across  the  bay  to  Hoboken.  We 
were  huddled  in  the  bowels  of  the  boat  so  tight  that  we  could 
not  bend  forward.  The  authorities  did  not  allow  us  on  deck. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  a  secret  movement;  still  every  boat 
and  tug  we  met  on  the  river  whistled  greetings  to  us.  The 
people  on  the  shore  came  in  numbers  to  wave.  Even  the  chil- 
dren knew  the  ship  was  full  of  soldiers.  But  that  did  not 
matter,  we  stayed  under  and  endured  the  torture  for  several 
hours,  until  we  reached  our  transport  which  was  docked  at  one 
of  the  piers. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  Hoboken. 
After  a  lot  of  red  tape,  roll  calls  and  many  other  things  to 
impress  us  with  the  fact  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  leave  the 
United  States,  we  boarded  the  U.  S.  Convoy  Transport 
"Finland,"  of  the  American  line.    It  was  a  great  sensation 
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for  us.  We  wanted  to  be  all  over  the  ship  at  once.  Supper 
time  came  and  there  was  a  great  confusion.  Bridges 
were  climbed,  the  ladders  were  crowded,  gangways  gorging 
with  men,  all  trying  to  get  in  the  mess-line,  which  started  and 
ended,  we  could  not  find  where.  There  was  no  one  around  to 
direct  the  hungry  crowd,  so  many  of  us  after  trying  to  get 
food  for  an  hour  or  more,  gave  it  up  in  disgust  and  went  on 
deck  to  get  a  view  of  the  surroundings.  Thousands  of  lights 
were  gleaming  on  the  river  and  on  the  shore.  The  ferries  were 
crowded,  bells  were  chiming  and  whistles  from  the  numerous 
boats  were  blowing.  We  leaned  on  the  railing  gazing  dreami- 
ly over  the  water,  thinking  of  home  and  the  adventure  of  our 
lives  upon  which  we  were  embarking. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


On  hoard  of  U.  C.  T.  Finland. 

The  first  day  aboard  ship  was  Sunday.  The  day  was  glo- 
riously beautiful.  The  river  appeared  a  muddy  green  in  the 
sunlight.  The  huge  transports  were  laying  lazily  moored  to 
their  docks.  Church  bells  were  ringing  and  the  ferries  were 
crowded  with  people  who  seemed  to  be  going  everywhere  ex- 
cept to  war. 

We  found  that  fresh  water  was  a  luxury  aboard  when  it 
came  to  wash  and  shave  as  we  all  wanted  to  do  on  that  morn- 
ing. There  was  only  salt  water  to  be  had  for  that  purpose  and 
a  latherless  bath  followed.  The  day  was  spent  in  establishing 
oiTrselves  in  quarters  which  were  assigned  to  the  different 
batteries  of  the  regiment.  Shortly  before  noon  there  was 
great  excitement  among  the  men.  The  tugs  were  coming  to 
pull  the  ship  away  from  the  wharf  and  take  it  down  the  harbor. 
We  fought  for  a  fine  place  on  the  bridge  to  get  the  best  view 
possible  of  the  homeland  as  its  shores  were  to  draw  away  from 
us.  But  then  something  happened  which  made  our  hearts  sink. 
We  were  ordered  below  so  that  the  decks  would  look  deserted 
while  sailing  out  of  the  harbor  and  supposedly  give  the  impres- 
sion to  spies,  which  were  supposed  to  be  around,  that  the  ship 
was  going  to  Europe  with  no  one  abord.  A  bright  idea,  per- 
haps, but  after  we  had  sailed  for  an  hour  we  anchored  right  in 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Then  we  were  allowed  to  come  on 
deck,  though  we  were  still  near  the  mainland,  and  the  people 
ashore  could  see  not  only  our  transport  crowded  with  men,  but 
five  other  grey  liners  whose  decks  were  black  with  troops.  Of 
these  transports  we  remember  the  "Antilles"  and  the  "Hen- 
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derson."  These  two  made  the  entire  trip  across  with  us.  The 
two  other  transports  were  forced  to  turn  back  on  account  of 
engine  trouble. 

The  cruiser,  San  Diego,  was  laying  on  our  port  side  and 
there  was  a  sense  of  security  in  seeing  her  great  hulk,  which 
seemed  invulnerable  to  any  attack  from  the  U-boats.  Little 
did  we  know  that  several  months  later  after  rendering  faith- 
ful service  the  cruiser  would  be  struck  and  go  down  with 
many  of  the  crew.  The  tales  by  the  survivors  of  the  heroism 
on  that  occasion  fill  some  of  the  most  glorious  pages  of  our 
naval  participation  in  the  war.  The  "Antilles"  was  to  be  the 
victim  on  this  trip.  It  was  sunk  on  its  return  trip  to  the 
United  States  and  a  part  of  the  crew  perished. 

During  the  afternoon,  which  was  nice  and  warm,  we  sat  or 
laid  about  on  the  decks,  chatting  or  reading,  or  simply  gazing 
dreamily  towards  the  mainland.  There  were  signals  being 
sent  from  one  ship  to  another  by  the  sailors  who  wig-wagged 
at  a  fast  rate.  Boats  of  all  sorts  were  moving  about  preparing 
the  convoy  for  its  venturesome  trip.  The  day  had  been  beau- 
tiful and  as  the  sun  disappeared  inland  it  spread  a  crimson 
mantle  over  the  city's  bulk  of  buildings.  The  sky  was  gold 
and  orange,  and  the  water  reflected  these  shades  as  a  soft 
breeze  moved  the  gentle  sea  to  and  fro.  Though  it  was  late 
in  September,  the  weather  was  summerlike.  When  dusk  came 
our  thoughts  travelled  far  into  the  mainland,  where  those  we 
cherished  had  prayed  on  this  day  for  our  safety  and  speedy 
return  home.  As  darkness  set  in,  quietness  came  over  the  ship 
only  broken  now  arid  then  by  an  occasional  whistle  or  bugle- 
call  from  the  ships  around  us,  or  by  the  soft  humming  of  a  song 
by  some  of  the  boys.  We  did  not  care  for  mess  that  night  as  it 
was  our  last  chance  to  gaze  on  our  dear  land.  The  statue  of 
Liberty,  brilliant  with  lights  seemed  to  be  smiling  at  us,  far 
away,  to  cheer  us  and  to  give  us  courage  when  we  would  turn 
our  faces  away  from  America  to  fix  our  gaze  twards  the 
shores  that  lay  thousands  of  miles  away.  Lights  were  blink- 
ing from  the  cruiser  to  our  ships  or  to  the  forts  on  shore.  The 
order  "everybody  below"  rang,  and  the  soft  notes  of  taps 
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sounded  above  on  the  decks  while  the  men  got  in  their  bunks 
to  rest  hearts  that  were  aching  and  to  see  the  loved  ones  in 
their  dreams.  The  anchor  was  raised  shortly  before  mid-night, 
and  the  wash  of  the  waves  against  the  hull  of  the  ship  told  us 
as  we  awoke  in  the  night  that  we  were  headed  for  the  open  sea. 

The  next  morning  it  was  drizzling  and  the  sea  Avas  rather 
rough.  Already  raucous  sounds  could  be  heard  here  and 
there,  proclaiming  the  fact  that  the  sea  was  already  exacting 
its  tribute.  It  was  the  sight  of  Sergeant  Laporte  laying  on  a 
coil  of  ropes  at  the  top  of  the  gangway  that  greeted  our  eyes 
on  mounting  the  deck.  He  was  blue  around  the  "gills",  as  the 
fellows  say,  and  did  not  care  whether  the  ship  went  down  or 
not.  Bolduc  was  stricken  on  his  bunk,  absolutely  refusing  to 
leave  it.  Conditions  below  deck  were  far  from  being  first  rate 
as  far  as  sanitation  was  concerned.  Most  of  the  officers  were 
seasick,  and  even  the  details  sent  to  clean  the  quarters  could 
not  stay  for  any  length  of  time  below  decks.  So  for  a  few 
days  there  was  a  lack  of  supervision.  The  hold  Avas  poorly 
ventilated ;  it  was  warm  and  the  air  was  stenchy.  The  first 
day  out  was  very  rough,  and  the  food  very  coarse.  Food  did 
not  matter  much  when  most  everybody  was  sick,  and  those 
who  were  not  expected  to  be. 

There  was  little  excitement  on  deck.  The  sky  was  clouded 
and  the  sea  gray.  A  ship  appeared  in  the  far  off  horizon. 
One  of  the  destroyers  went  out  to  inquire  into  its  identity. 
It  was  a  thrilling  sight  to  see  the  little  ship  gliding  swiftly 
thru  the  heavy  sea,  now  appearing  high  on  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
then  dropping  seeming  to  be  engulfed  by  the  waters,  only  to 
appear  again  and  again,  its  funnels  swerving  from  one  side 
to  the  other  until  we  wondered  how  anyone  could  ever  live 
aboard  her.  There  were  three  of  these  destroyers  with  the 
cruiser  San  Diego  to  guard  us  across. 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  submarines  and  old  Dame 
Rumor  was  again  very  busy.  Of  course,  the  "gobs"  helped 
a  great  deal  to  spread  the  latest  on  submarine  attacks  past, 
present  and  future.  To  them  we  were  only  land  lubbers  who 
could  be  led  to  believe  most  anything.    One  of  them  told  us 
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about  sinking  six  or  eight  submarines  on  the  preceding  trip 
over.  We  did  not  contradict  him  or  believe  him  either.  There 
were  six-inch  guns  on  the  "Finland."  One  of  them  was  placed 
aft  over  the  "poop  deck",  as  the  sailors  call  it,  while  the  two 
others  were  for'ard,  one  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  fore- 
castle and  the  other  on  the  port  side  next  to  the  forward  well 
deck.  The  crews  were  drilled  daily  and  there  was  a  sense  of 
security  to  see  them  "snap  into  it." 

The  heroes  of  the  ship  were  our  submarine  guards.  Es- 
pecially those  that  had  to  climb  up  high  in  the  ladders  to  be 
rocked  in  the  crow's  nest  when  the  sea  was  "kicking  its  heels." 
The  guards  were  placed  as  follows:  two  in  each  crow's  nest 
forward  and  aft,  one  on  the  fo 'castle,  right  on  the  nose  of  the 
ship;  two  on  the  starboard  and  port  sides,  and  one  on 
the  "poop  deck"  or  stern.  Each  guard  was  furnished  with 
a  powerful  field  glass  with  which  he  scanned  the  horizon  and 
waters  in  his  "sector".  Anything  that  appeared  suspicious,  a 
shadow  or  a  ripple  on  the  water,  he  reported  at  once  by  tele- 
phone to  the  captain's  deck.  If  the  latter  deemed  it  serious 
enough,  after  observing  himself,  a  bell  was  rung  down  to  the 
guns  and  in  30  seconds  the  sailors  were  ready  to  fire  away. 
They  slept  near  the  guns  and  one  sailor  was  kept  on  guard 
every  minute  of  the  day,  a  telephone  receiver  strapped  to  his 
ear  ready  for  all  calls. 

The  second  day  out  was  also  very  rough  and  more  men  were 
sick.  The  ship  was  steady  enough  and  rocked  reasonably, 
but  the  "Antilles"  which  followed  rolled  like  a  tub.  There 
was  some  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  if  we  did  pitch  some, 
it  was  nothing  to  compare  with  the  "Antilles".  That  day  a 
jackie  was  swept  to  sea  from  the  cruiser  San  Diego.  Before 
a  belt  could  be  thrown  a  wave  had  already  drawn  him  far 
from  the  ship.  A  blast  from  the  cruiser's  whitle,  repeated  by 
those  of  the  other  ships,  brought  the  whole  convoy  to  a  stand- 
still. In  the  meantime  another  jackie  dove  into  the  sea  and 
swam  out  to  help  his  comrade.  The  first  one  was  swimming 
strongly  with  a  clean  cut  crawl  stroke  towards  the  cruiser, 
but  he  had  to  fight  against  the  waves,  and  it  was  evident  to  us 
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who  were  watching  feverishly  from  the  bridge,  that  he  was 
losing  strength.  Though  it  had  stopped  raining,  the  day  was 
an  ugly  gray,  and  the  ocean  was  very  rough  because  of  a 
heavy  wind.  We  coud  see  two  black  spots  in  the  waves.  The 
rescuing  jackie  had  been  forced  to  swim  to  the  lifebuoy  and 
rest.  He  managed  to  make  some  headway  with  it  towards 
his  companions,  and  there  were  times  when  we  thought  the 
two  would  meet.  Then  a  giant  wave  would  come  and  sweep 
the  first  sailor  away  from  the  grasp  of  his  rescuer.  Again  he 
M  ould  swim  with  all  his  might  but  only  for  a  few  strokes  now. 
He  struck  out  for  a  last  attempt  to  save  his  buddy.  Over  the 
crest  of  a  giant  wave  he  went  and  down  out  of  sight,  to  appear 
again  with  his  pal  within  reach.  We  all  watched,  our  fists 
clenched.  Would  he  make  it?  He  did.  The  two  heads  met. 
Cheers  rang  out  while  the  gale  screeched  thru  the  rigging. 
The  cruiser  backed  to  meet  the  men  who  were  taken  aboard 
exhausted.  Two  mothers  at  least  were  spared  the  grief  of  the 
loss  of  their  sons.  That  is  what  the  incident  meant  to  us.  For 
the  sparing  of  the  lives  of  two  men  the  whole  Avar  mechanism 
was  stopped.  The  four  large  gray  transports  which  had  been 
rocking  in  the  sea,  their  engines  stopped,  resumed  the  journey. 
We  felt  the  vibration  of  the  turbines  and  on  again  we  sped, 
dipping  and  rising  while  the  men  gathered  and  talked  about 
what  we  might  see  next. 

About  an  hour  later  the  whistle  roared  and  the  ship  stopped. 
So  did  the  other  convoys  which  were  now  stretched  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles,  it  appeared  to  us  landlubbers.  We 
waited  and  waited.  The  gun  crews  were  standing  by  and  the 
rumors  were  that  a  submarine  was  in  sight  and  ready  to  shoot 
a  torpedo  at  us.  Where  it  was,  we  craned  our  necks  and 
strained  our  eyes  to  see,  but  evidently  we  scared  them,  so  we 
thought,  until  news  came  officially  that  one  of  the  ships  had 
broken  a  piston  rod  and  was  going  back  to  New  York.  Some 
of  us  thought  that  the  boys  on  that  boat  were  lucky  to  go 
back,  while  others  said:  "Well,  we're  out  here  now,  let's 
go!" 

The  next  day  eveiybody  got  up  bright  and  early.  During 
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the  night  the  wind  had  died  down  and  the  sea  was  calm.  The 
weather  was  nice  and  warm  and  the  sun  rose  beautifully.  The 
men  were  feeling  better.  Quarters  were  being  cleared  and 
canvas  shafts  were  dropped  into  the  holds  to  air  them  out. 
The  forenoon  went  by  fast,  and  it  was  a  hungry  mob  that 
awaited  mess.  After  the  scramble  in  getting  noon  mess  was 
over,  everybody  sat  out  in  the  sun  to  read,  dose  or  talk.  Some 
of  the  men  were  studying  "French  at  a  glance"  books  and 
trying  it  on  their  buddies.  The  Band  was  also  feeling  good 
and  played  a  few  selections.  Everything  was  going  fine 
when  right  in  the  midst  of  a  military  march  the  whistle 
bellowed,  and  we  found  it  meant  boat  drill.  We  finally  reached 
the  places  which  were  assigned  to  the  different  batteries  and 
a  miniature  mattress  was  handed  to  us.  This  Ave  threw  over 
our  heads,  tieing  it  at  the  belt;  it  felt  like  being  a  sand- 
wich. These  life-belts  came  in  very  handy  as  pillows  for  our 
bunks  or  when  reclining  on  deck.  Most  of  them  would  have 
been  handy  in  case  of  a  wreck,  if  they  had  been  stuffed. 

Another  Sunday  came.  We  had  been  a  week  at  sea.  The  sun 
shone  bright  in  a  clear  blue  sky.  The  sea  was  a  transparent 
emerald,  green  and  calm.  Church  services  were  held,  and 
Chaplain  Markham  Stackpole  led  the  singing  of  the  hundreds 
of  men  crowding  the  decks.  There  were  no  creeds  here.  It 
was  just  a  gathering  of  young  Americans,  praying  as  they  had 
never  prayed  before,  for  there  was  danger,  though  the  beauty 
of  the  day  and  the  peacefulness  of  the  surroundings  belied  the 
fact.  Then  our  hearts  went  back  to  those  who  were  already 
so  far  away  from  us,  and  the  memories  of  the  Sunday  services 
at  the  family  church.  For  those  who  had  neglected  church 
there  were  sighs  of  "what  might  have  been"  and  what  surely 
will  be,  "if  I  ever  get  out  of  it  alive."  The  chaplain  spoke 
and  his  words  filled  our  hearts.  He  spoke  of  duty  and  com- 
radeship. We  all  listened  reverently.  All  danger  would  not 
end  with  the  sea-trip.  We  had  a  mission  to  accomplish. 
Would  we  all  come  back  over  the  sea  again,  triumphant  and 
without  danger  lurking  under  the  waves  about  us? 

That  day  there  was  muster  before  the  noon  mess.    In  the 
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afternoon  the  band  played  and  the  boat-drill  signal  broke  the 
"Salome  Waltz"  in  two  as  we  all  rushed  to  our  places.  The 
observation  balloon  on  the  San  Diego  was  up  and  everything 
was  going  smoothly. 

I  was  on  guard  that  night.  A  clear  moon  was  shining, 
casting  a  rippling  sheet  of  silver  over  the  water.  The  shadows 
of  the  destroyers  could  be  seen  out  in  the  broad  expanse  on 
our  port  and  starboard  sides.  They  glided  gracefully  through 
the  shimmering  waves.  Everything  was  quiet  until  the  sailor 
guard  at  the  guns  got  orders  to  stand  by.  The  rest  of  the 
gun  crews  ran  to  their  post  to  remain  there  about  an  hour. 
It  was  about  midnight.  News  had  come  that  a  sub  was  wait- 
ing for  us  somewhere  in  the  deep.  Of  course,  we  did  not  wish 
to  make  its  acquaintance,  and  apparently  we  gave  it  a  wide 
berth,  for  after  a  night's  vigil,  dawn  broke  without  any  in- 
cident. 

It  was  another  fine  day,  and  as  the  weather  had  been 
good  for  a  few  days,  the  men  were  all  up  and  around  now 
and  not  one  Avould  miss  mess,  though  many  of  us  had  to  gulp 
delicious  "corned  Willy"  when  there  was  not  enough  of  the 
usually  poor  mess  to  go  around.  One  noon  the  food  was 
outrageously  poor.  With  some  kind  of  a  greasy  concoction 
called  soup,  Avhat  appeared  to  be  lovely  pink  horse-flesh 
was  served,  almost  fresh  from  the  can.  It  could  not  be  cut 
and  could  not  be  chewed.  No  one  asked  for  seconds,  but  the 
whole  was  dumped  from  our  mess  kits  onto  the  table  and  out 
we  went.  The  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  mess  protested,  and 
the  chief  steward,  whom  we  blamed  for  the  poor  food  which 
was  being  served  to  us  bellowed,  but  to  no  avail.  Something 
had  to  be  done  about  it.  Every  man  in  the  regiment  was  dis- 
contented and  some  of  them  had  been  caught  down  in  the 
kitchen  trying  to  steal  bread.  An  inquiry  was  made  by  the 
officers  to  find  out  how  the  men  liked  their  food.  Every  unit 
assembled  to  its  quarters  and  questions  were  asked.  We  were 
all  prepared  for  a  little  speech  with  feelings  that  were  not 
hard  to  express,  on  account  of  the  starvation  diet  we  had  been 
on  and  the  climax  brought  about  by  the  pink  horse  meat. 
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Captain  Trombly  came  down  to  our  quarters  and  the  first 
he  questioned  was  "Submarine  Joe".    "How  do  you  like  your 

food,  S  V    "Good  sir,  only,  if  we  could  get  a  little  more, 

it  would  be  better"!!!  We  were  all  stunned  with  amazement. 
Shatsoff  yelled:  "Kin  yer  'magine  it?  A  leetle  more  hoss 
meat  would  be  better.    Kin  yer  'magine  it?" 

The  Captain  somehow  did  not  go  any  further  and  the  in- 
cident was  closed.  We  did  not  get  any  more  tough  meat ;  but 
the  menu  was  not  improved  any. 

Boat  drill  that  afternoon  was  a  little  more  interesting.  We 
had  the  honor  of  having  the  colonel  in  our  section  of  boats. 
(He  was  in  my  boat,  No.  13).  He  spoke  after  the  drill  and 
told  us  we  were  about  to  enter  the  danger  zone  and  that  we 
should  discontinue  the  evening's  entertainment  of  singing  and 
banjo  or  mandolin  playing.  We  were  ordered  to  carry  our 
life  belts  with  us  constantly.  All  the  life  boats  were  half 
lowered  and  the  gun  crews  on  the  alert.  Nothing  happened 
that  afternoon  or  night,  but  it  surely  gave  the  men  a  lot  to 
talk  about.    Stoddard  said  he  "didn't  care  a  'gingersnap' 

whether  we  were  torpeedered  or  not."    But  poor  "C  " 

was  being  taunted  sick  by  Jack  Brosnahan  who  could  see  and 
imagine  more  submarines  than  anyone  in  the  regiment.  The 
first  submarine  he  had  pointed  out  to  "Kaskeedee"  was  Am- 
brose Light  just  out  of  New  York.  Stoddard  would  not  be- 
lieve it.  "No  cowbells  on  dem  things,  Jack,"  Fred  would  say. 
Charlie  Grant  said  he  didn't  care  "whether  the  subs  come  or 
not,"  but  he  couldn't  stand  rat  tails  in  his  ears.  There  were 
legions  of  the  rodent  species  down  in  the  hold  and  as  they 
enjoyed  parading  on  the  rafters,  Charlie  who  was  in  an  upper 
berth,  had  close  relations  with  them.  "Submarine  Joe" 
hazarded  a  remark  that  when  rats  leave  a  ship  it  means  it's 
going  to  sink." 

Stoddard  could  not  let  this  cheerful  information  pass  un- 
noticed. "Holy  Gee,  man,"  he  yelled  from  a  bottom  berth, 
"thar  ye  are  wid  anudder  one  of  dem  home  horrers."  He  did 
not  continue.  The  lights  went  out.  The  men  were  silent ;  the 
wash  of  the  waves  above  our  heads  and  the  dull  rumbling  of 
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the  turbines,  with  now  and  then  a  snap  from  the  reeking  rig- 
ging were  the  sounds  that  greeted  the  ears  and  lulled  the  men 
to  sleep  in  the  stuffy  hold. 

The  next  day,  our  second  one  in  the  danger  zone,  was  with- 
out incident.  The  day  was  fine  and  the  captive  balloon  on  the 
San  Diego  was  up  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  gun  crews 
were  more  vigilant,  but  everything  was  serene.  The  day  was 
spent  with  fatigue,  calisthenics,  reading  and  watching  the  crew 
get  away  with  a  lot  of  the  "dough"  of  the  boys  in  the  crap 
games.  The  hungry  ones  stood  in  the  galley-way  watching 
the  naked  Portuguese  stokers,  their  bodies  dirty  and  dripping 
with  perspiration,  sinking  their  fists  in  huge  pans  of  meat, 
mashed  potatoes  and  vegetables  that  were  given  them.  Their 
mess  was  of  the  best.  At  mess  time  it  was  a  familiar  sight  to 
see  "Gangway",  as  a  bit  of  a  Portuguese  messboy  was  called, 
carrying  his  load  of  delicacies  on  his  head  down  to  the  black 
men  below,  yelling  "gangway"  as  he  went.  Often  he  was 
minus  such  things  as  a  pound  of  butter,  a  "hunk"  of  meat, 
after  passing  through  the  throngs  on  deck.  He  was  a  very 
interesting  young  lad,  speaking  a  quaint  English,  French, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The  stokers  were  a  hard  looking 
set  of  men  and  many  of  them  carried  the  scars  of  drunken 
brawls,  as  it  was  their  custom  to  indulge  in  the  ports  they 
stopped.  When  the  Finland  was  struck  on  the  return  trip, 
poor  little  "Gangway",  for  we  knew  him  only  by  that  name, 
was  one  of  those  who  went  down. 

Next  morning,  the  third  of  October,  we  were  awakened  at 
five  o'clock  and  told  to  keep  quiet.  When  the  sun  was  up  all 
danger  seemed  to  have  passed.  It  was  said  that  submarines 
would  usually  attack  at  day-break  and  nightfall.  About  ten 
o'clock  there  was  a  stir  aboard  and  all  the  men  were  gazing 
intently  on  little  blacks  spots  far  off  on  the  horizon.  Our  eyes 
were  pretty  well  trained  now,  and  we  could  readily  pick  any 
unusual  sights  on  the  horizon.  The  spots  proved  to  be  five 
destroyers  coming  to  meet  us.  We  were  heading  towards  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  which  was  known  to   be    quite  dangerous 
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ground  because  of  rumored  submarine  bases  on  the  coast 
of  Spain.  The  destroyers  hovered  alongside  "within  hailing 
distance,  and  there  was  a  great  feeling  of  relief. 

The  San  Diego  and  two  destroyers  which  had  conveyed  us 
from  New  York  turned  back  for  home  after  taking  good  care 
of  us.    Everything  was  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

That  night,  Lieutenant  Lincoln  (Winslow),  came  down  and 
told  us  in  solemn  tones — Link  knew  how  to  do  it  too — that  we 
were  to  retire  without  undressing.  Our  quarters  were  way 
down  under  the  forecastle  and  "Submarine  Joe"  wanted  to 
know  if  it  was  the  thickest  part  of  the  boat.  Stoddard  peeped 
out  from  his  tier  and  remarked  he  reckoned  it  was,  but  not 
thick  enough  for  any  "torpeeder",  and  S....  Joe  groaned.  "We 
were  just  a  little  below  the  water  line  and  there  were  two 
steep  and  slippery  stair-cases  to  climb  before  reaching  deck. 

It  was  a  beastly  night,  pitch  dark  and  it  was  misting.  We 
were  all  rather  nervous  and  no  one  slept.  The  swashing  of 
the  water  against  the  side  of  the  ship  did  not  sound  very 
cheerful  and  we  thought  of  what  we  would  do  in  case  some- 
thing should  happen.  The  lights  were  out  and  we  felt  as  if 
in  a  trap,  for  in  the  inky  darkness,  where  150  men  bunked 
close  together  with  only  a  narrow  stair-way  at  one  end  of  the 
compartment,  had  we  been  struck  by  a  sub  or  run  into  a  mine, 
a  panic  would  have  ensued,  to  say  the  least,  and  no  one  would 
have  escaped. 

We  were  all  dozing  away  when  about  midnight,  the  whistle 
roared.  Five  blasts  was  the  signal  to  run  to  our  boats. 
I  sat  up  paralyzed  in  my  upper  berth.  The  aisles  were 
jammed,  everyone  rushing  for  the  stairs  in  the  dark. 
Someone  was  yelling:  "Come  on  Gully,  submarine  signal." 
"Submarine  Joe"  groaned.  There  was  a  rush  on  deck.  The 
crew  and  the  stokers  were  going  up  on  deck,  yelling  like 
devils  in  all  languages  but  English  it  seemed.  There  was  no 
second  blast  and  it  dawned  upon  me  that  there  was  a  mis- 
take, so  I  yelled  my  loudest:  "Hold  on,  only  one  blast." 
Stoddard  who  was  dying  for  something  to  say  or  yell,  took  it 
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up,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Lieutenant  Lincoln,  in  a  shaky 
voice,  told  us  to  go  to  bed  like  good  little  boys,  that  every- 
thing was  all  right.  The  lights  were  on  again,  the  "birds" 
who  had  flown  to  the  deck  came  back  to  the  cage  with  all 
kinds  of  wild  reports.  It  appeared  that  our  boat  came  near 
running  into  the  back  end  of  one  of  the  destroyers.  Another 
said  a  sleepy  sergeant  blew  the  whistle,  etc.  However,  we 
never  really  knew  who  blew  the  whistle  that  night  and  why  it 
was  blown. 

Next  morning  Jack  Brosnahan  had  built  a  whole  story 
about  the  havoc  which  the  submarine  attack  had  played  with 
"Kaskeedee's"  nerves.  Jimmie  Crothers  of  the  lantern  brigade 
did  not  bat  an  eye.  Sergeant  Gully  could  not  be  awakened 
and  slept  through  it  all,  while  Charlie  Grant  forgot  the  rats. 
Freudie  was  seasick  and  did  not  care  what  happened.  The 
incident  was  soon  forgotten,  for  we  were  told  that  land  would 
be  sighted  next  day.  It  was  the  4th  of  October  and  we  had  left 
New  York  the  22nd  of  September.  The  men  were  weary  and 
there  was  no  poetry  in  the  sea  now.  The  day  was  clear  and 
so  was  the  night.  Next  morning,  bright  and  early,  most  of  the 
men  were  up.  A  balmy  breeze  was  blowing  over  a  smooth 
dark  green  sea,  dyed  with  the  pink  hues  of  the  rising  sun. 
A  flash  could  be  seen  rising  at  the  horizon  to  disappear  in  the 
sea  and  appear  again.  A  member  of  the  crew  told  us  it  was  the 
lighthouse  on  Belle  Isle,  50  miles  away.  We  consulted  our 
pocket  maps  which  showed  we  were  headed  for  St.  Nazaire, 
as  one  of  the  crew  had  already  told  us,  it  was  the  port  we 
would  make.  The  gulls  could  now  be  seen  in  great  flocks, 
though  we  had  seen  a  few  of  them  the  day  previous.  About 
ten  o'clock,  a  black  streak  appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  some 
one  yelled,  "Land!"  Yes,  it  was  land,  and  the  land  of 
France.  There  was  new  life  in  the  men.  I  do  not  think 
Columbus  and  his  crew  felt  happier  than  we  were  in  sight  of 
land,  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  submarines,  imaginary  or 
real.  An  hour  later  we  could  now  see  the  rocky  shores  of  Belle 
Isle,  with  its  rugged  cliffs,  mounted  with  quaint  wind  mills, 
here  and  there.    Little  fisher  villages  dotted  the  shore.  A 
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beautiful  chateau  of  rather  severe  architecture  surmounting 
one  of  the  highest  cliffs  proved  to  be  the  home  of  that  greatest 
of  actresses,  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Two  airplanes  came  out  to  greet  us.  We  were  going  slowly 
towards  what  appeared  to  be  a  resort.  The  sandy  beaches 
shone  bright  in  the  sunlight,  while  the  houses  with  their  white- 
washed walls  and  red  tile  roofs  added  color  to  the  scene. 
There  were  no  hills  to  be  seen  inland  and  but  few  areas 
covered  with  trees  could  be  seen  here  and  there.  At  noon  we 
anchored  off  a  little  fishing  hamlet.  The  bay  was  dotted  with 
little  pleasure  crafts  painted  bright  red  and  green.  All  kinds 
of  boats  were  around  us  now.  We  got  a  close  view  of  our 
escorts,  all  camouflaged  and  leaving  us  now  that  their  duty 
was  done. 

After  waiting  for  the  tide  to  rise,  we  steamed  slowly  out  for 
St.  Nazaire.  Apparently  all  danger  was  not  over.  The  sailors 
had  cleaned  the  guns  and  stored  all  the  ammunition  away. 
They  were  ordered  to  get  all  the  ammunition  back  to  the  guns 
and  stand  by.  It  was  hard  for  them,  but  orders  are  orders. 
The  men  did  not  mind  the  danger  now.  The  shore  was  in 
sight  now,  and  where  there  is  land  there  is  hope,  as  the  gobs 
will  tell  you.  We  followed  the  coast  and  after  taking  a  native 
pilot  aboard  we  entered  the  channel  leading  to  the  harbor  of 
St.  Nazaire. 

This  is  a  beautiful  stretch  of  the  rugged  coast  of  Brittany 
and  as  we  approached  St.  Nazaire,  we  passed  handsome  villas, 
with  their  private  beaches,  nestling  amid  trees,  flowers,  and 
greenery.  At  one  place  where  a  fine  lawn  fronted  a  pretty 
summer  home  of  quaint  design,  two  women  were  waving  an 
American  flag.  Cheers  rang  out  from  us  in  acknowledgment. 
It  was  now  about  six  o'clock.  The  weather  was  mild  and 
clear.  Our  attention  was  called  to  a  wreck  of  a  ship  of  rather 
large  tonnage  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
by  the  German  U-boats  but  a  few  weeks  previous.  We  were 
soon  approaching  the  locks.  The  streets  of  St.  Nazaire  were 
filled  with  people  running  towards  the  piers.    In  no  time,  our 
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arrival  was  heralded  throughout  the  city.  We  were  among 
the  first  arrivals  of  American  troops,  and  thousands  of  people 
turned  out  to  greet  us. 

Our  band  was  on  deck  and  played  the  "Marseillaise."  Then 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  "Dixie."  The  crowd  cheer- 
ed and  yelled  for  more.  We  then  sang,  several  thousands  of 
us,  "Joan  of  Arc"  and  "Good-by  Broadway,  Hello  France." 

When  our  band  played  the  "Marseillaise"  the  French  were 
aroused  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Several  French 
officers  who  were  standing  on  the  pier  stood  at  attention  with 
their  hands  raised  in  salute  position.  The  bandmaster  was 
so  pleased  that  he  played  the  national  hymn  of  the  natives 
over  again.  This  time,  the  people  applauded  again  and  the 
French  officers  saluted.  After  it  was  ended,  the  bandmaster 
was  so  anxious  to  please  the  people  that  he  had  the  band  play 
the  "Marseillaise"  again.  This  time  the  French  officers  were 
somewhat  puzzled  and  wondered  when  the  band  would  give 
them  a  chance  to  get  away.  Nevertheless  they  stood  at  atten- 
tion and  saluted.  Our  enthusiastic  bandmaster  was  not  satis- 
fied and  he  played  the  hymn  again.  This  time  the  French 
officers  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  hurried  away. 

As  we  looked  down  upon  the  crowd,  it  seemed  as  if  every- 
body in  town  had  come  to  greet  us.  Our  joy  as  well  as  theirs 
was  great.  Somehow  there  was  a  feeling  that  something  was 
happening  far  inland,  for  the  young  men  seemed  to  be  lacking, 
and  most  of  the  people  were  in  mourning.  Surely  something 
was  happening  inland.  It  was  war.  The  first  lap  on  our  way 
to  the  front  was  ended. 

After  mess  that  night  I  was  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  to  get 
a  pass  to  visit  the  city  and  did  not  lose  any  time  in  rushing 
towards  the  gang  plank,  for  fear  the  passes  would  be  revoked. 
I  was  also  aching  to  set  my  feet  on  good  old  solid  earth  that 
did  not  rock  under  one,  with  the  added  thrill  of  setting  foot  on 
French  soil. 

I  set  out  alone  and  in  no  time  was  on  the  dock.  A  French 
boy  approached  smiling  and  being  able  to  converse  in  his 
language,  I  said:  "Bon jour,  comment  allez-vous?"    The  boy 
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answered  the  greeting,  surprised  that  I  should  address  him  in 
French.  I  asked  him  how  old  he  was.  He  said,  "Fifteen, 
Monsieur,"  though  he  looked  much  younger.  He  was  anxious 
to  join  the  army  some  day.  Seeing  I  doubted  he  was  younger, 
the  gargonnet  added,  "We  French  may  be  small,  but  we  can 
fight." 

The  sight  of  a  company  of  what  proved  to  be  German 
prisoners  attracted  my  attention.  There  were  several  hun- 
dreds of  them  with  the  comical  P.  G.  in  the  seat  of  their 
pants.  An  old  territorial  guarded  them,  a  thin  sharp  bayonet 
fixed  to  his  rifle  and  which  undoubtedly  boded  harm  to  any  of 
the  P.  G.'s  who  dared  try  to  escape  or  start  any  trouble. 
These  prisoners  were  all  big  hulks  of  men,  seeming  contented 
with  their  lot  and  indifferent  to  their  surroundings. 

As  I  walked  away  from  the  wharf,  I  encountered  sergeant 
Brown  and  Ingraham  from  my  outfit.  Brownie  jumped  upon 
me  and  asked  me  to  come  with  them  to  interpret.  We  walked 
along  the  streets  peeping  into  shops.  We  raided  fruit  stands 
and  pastry  shops.  It  was  not  long  before  we  sat  for 
the  first  time  in  the  typical  French  cafe  and  made  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  traditional  "vin  rouge,"  which  at  first 
tasted  like  vinegar.  Every  one  was  cordial  to  us,  and  we 
drank  and  munched  our  first  "Chocolat  Meunier."  The 
French  money  looked  queer  to  us,  but  it  was  money  here  and 
were  soon  to  mention  no  other  currency. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  ship  we  met  a  group  of  French 
sailors  arm  in  arm,  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  street;  one 
with  an  accordion,  and  all  of  them  singing  "Tipperary"  with 
an  accent  which  sounded  very  funny  to  us.  Everybody  here 
seemed  to  be  walking  in  the  streets  instead  of  staying  on  the 
sidewalks.  There  were  no  trolleys  and  no  automobiles  save 
the  military  trucks,  and  it  was  therefore  safe  to  walk  any- 
where. 

We  returned  to  the  ship  just  before  taps.  We  were  going 
up  the  gangplank,  when  a  guard  who  had  since  we  left  been 
assigned  there,  stopped  and  searched  us  for  liquor.  The 
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guard  had  already  a  collection  of  bottles  of  different  sizes, 
containing  all  kinds  of  liquors.  This  first  raid  surely  had 
been  a  fruitful  one. 

As  we  got  on  deck  the  lights  were  shining  brightly  every- 
where. We  went  down  to  our  bunks  singing  and  yelling. 
Stoddard  and  Submarine  Joe — Stevens — were  hugging  each 
other.  Sergeant  Arnold  was  studying  his  French  and  tried 
some  of  it  on  me.  Freudie  was  once  more  on  his  feet  and  feel- 
ing fine.  Captain  Trombly  was  around  with  a  broad  smile  on 
his  map,  as  the  boys  would  say.  The  place  was  a  bedlam  now. 
Taps  blew  and  we  all  turned  in  for  a  good  night's  sleep,  for 
there  was  no  rocking  of  the  boat,  no  vibration  of  the  turbines. 
The  portholes  were  open  and  our  quarters  could  be  ventilated. 
We  were  at  last  in  France,  a  land  which  has  become  dear  to 
us,  for  ever  hallowed  by  some  of  our  comrades  who  were  to 
fall  for  God  and  Country. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


St.  Nazaire. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  October  7th.  The  day  was 
started  with  the  usual  cleaning  up  and  rushing  for  mess  where 
oatmeal  and  syrup,  with  a  few  slices  of  tough  bacon  and  a  cup 
of  watery  coffee  was  handed  out  grudgingly  it  seemed.  Those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  fatigue  details  went  up 
on  deck  and  surveyed  the  city.  The  ship  was  already  being 
unloaded.  The  cranes  had  been  rigged  up  and  negro  steve- 
dores were  rushing  about  the  wharfs.  Here  and  there  stood 
women  and  children  with  baskets  of  fruit,  cheese  and  choco- 
late bars,  eagerly  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  sell  to  the 
soldiers.  Some  of  the  men  cast  coin  on  the  wharf,  and  a 
sprightly  youngster  would  throw  the  merchandise  upon  the 
deck.  Often  the  sale  would  miss  its  objective  and  fall  in  the 
water,  causing  great  anguish  to  the  starved  purchaser.  Some 
of  the  more  enterprising  merchants  rowed  out  in  the  water  and 
sold  their  wares  from  the  river.  The  precious  goods  were 
hoisted  up  to  the  decks  with  borrowed  rope.  Often  on  the 
way  up,  the  much  sought  for  delicacy  would  pass  a  porthole 
where  an  eager  unknown  hand  would  confiscate  it,  which,  of 
course,  caused  much  protest  above. 

That  afternoon  the  Battery  was  lined  up  and  after  the  cus- 
tomary 1,  2,  3,  4's,  we  left  the  ship,  following  on  the  heels  of 
Lieutenant  Gravel  and  1st  sergeant  Freudenthal.  We  went  up 
the  Croissic  and  on  the  Boulevard  de  l'Ocean;  on  the  one  side 
were  prosperous  homes  with  the  usual  walled-in  garden,  and 
iron  gate ;  on  the  other,  the  beach  and  the  beautiful  harbor. 
We  left  the  Boulevard  and  crossed  the  square  where  there  is 
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a  monument  to  the  heroes  of  1870.  Into  a  narrow  muddy 
road  we  went;  the  "gosses,"  as  the  children  are  called  in 
France,  following  us  in  droves.  As  we  approached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  thatched  roofs  were  in  evidence,  with  the 
"basse-cours"  and  the  pigs  and  geese  running  wild. 

On  our  way  a  sight  which  was  new  to  us  attracted  our 
eyes ;  it  was  that  of  a  wedding  party,  in  column  of  twos,  sing- 
ing and  making  merry.  They  were  sturdy  Bretons,  as  their 
costumes  showed.  The  groom  alone  was  in  the  uniform  of  the 
poilu.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  his  furlough  to  wed.  The 
rest  wore  the  native  costume  of  Brittany.  The  bride  was  in 
black  velvet  with  a  white  veil  of  native  lace,  and  the  men, 
all  of  them  very  old,  wore  knee  breeches  with  white  gaiters 
and  short  black  velvet  jackets,  ornamented  with  very  large 
buttons.  A  wide  brimmed  clerical  looking  hat,  with  a  long 
tassel,  crowned  the  heads  which  bore  the  features  of  that 
hardy  race  of  fisherfolk. 

In  a  short  while  we  arrived  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  city  of 
long  barracks  of  wooden  frame  covered  with  tar  paper.  It 
was  Base  Camp  No.  1,  which  was  in  the  process  of  being  es- 
tablished, as  we  quickly  perceived.  A  few  companies  of  Ma- 
rines were  installed  in  this  camp,  and  one  of  them  was  on 
military  police  duty  in  the  city.  The  streets  were  muddy  and 
the  whole  very  dreaiy.  The  day  was  gray  and  rather  chilly. 
Not  a  tree  in  sight,  but  here  and  there  a  bush  of  holly,  lend- 
ing the  only  cheerful  touch  to  the  scene. 

After  marching  for  what  seemed  like  miles  into  the  camp, 
we  arrived  at  our  area.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  we  were 
to  live  in  the  shacks  before  us,  though  from  what  we  had  ex- 
perienced, anything  could  be  expected.  The  roofs  were  full 
of  holes  and  the  surroundings  covered  with  inches  of  yellow 
clay-like  mud. 

After  a  short  inspection  by  the  officers  we  returned  to  the 
ship,  having  enjoyed  the  ten  mile  promenade  to  and  from 
camp.  That  night  those  who  had  not  had  the  chance  to  go  out 
on  pass  to  see  the  town  were  able  to  do  so. 

The  next  morning  packs  were  made  and  we  bade  the  ship 
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and  the  sea  good-bye  for  many  months.  The  band  was  lead- 
ing, and  the  route  of  the  previous  day  was  followed.  This 
time  it  was  not  so  pleasant  as  we  were  now  weighed  down 
with  our  packs.  On  the  Boulevard  it  was  not  bad  walking, 
but  when  on  the  muddy  stretch  into  camp,  the  kilometers 
seemed  to  be  longer  than  miles.  During  one  of  the  stops 
the  companies  made  on  the  Boulevard,  the  French  fami- 
lies came  to  the  windows  smiling  at  us,  and  some  of  them 
threw  out  cigarettes  to  the  men.  "We  must  have  been  a  queer 
looking  troop.  We  wore  the  ancient  issue  of  overcoats  which 
extended  down  to  our  heels,  and  what  a  picture  it  must  have 
been  with  our  packs  and  florid  faces !  This  was  before  G.  H.  Q. 
permitted  the  coats  to  be  knee  length,  giving  more  of  a  Kup- 
penheimer  appearance  to  we  bucks. 

We  finally  arrived  at  the  camp  and  established  ourselves. 
This  was  to  be  a  rest  camp,  so  we  were  told,  but  we  still 
wonder  why  they  called  it  that. 

The  men  were  busy  talking  of  everything  under  the  sun. 
Corporal  Moylan  came  in  with  a  story  that  whoever  ventured 
out  of  the  camp  in  the  night  was  liable  to  be  shot  by  the  Ma- 
rine guards.  A  score  had  already  been  shot,  so  he  said,  though 
we  were  the  first  in  camp,  and  their  graves  were  in  some  hid- 
den corner  of  the  area.  This  caused  much  excited  comment 
until  we  turned  in,  innocent  of  what  was  awaiting  us.  That 
night,  the  gray  leaden  clouds  seemed  to  have  burst  open  and 
let  out  a  40-day  flood.  The  water  flowed  in  through  the  roof 
like  a  cataract.  There  was  a  scramble  in  the  dark  for  shelter- 
halves  to  cover  us  as  well  as  possible  until  morning.  In  one 
of  the  huts,  Jack  Brosnahan  organized  a  boat  drill  and  the 
rain  failed  to  dampen  the  merriment  that  followed.  Stoddard, 
a  heavy  sleeper,  was  awakened  by  a  wet  feeling  in  his  un- 
derwear, and  by  the  wild  yells  of  the  crowd:  "Wow!  we're 
torpeedered  all  right,"  he  screamed,  looking  for  shelter. 

In  the  morning,  fair-sized  brooks  filled  the  barracks,  but 
no  orders  were  sent  to  change  quarters.  We  lost  no  time  in 
pitching  our  tents  in  the  huts  and  stacks  of  straw  were  brought 
in  to  fill  our  bed  ticks  from  a  farmhouse  in  the  vicinity.  At 
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this  farmhouse,  it  was  soon  found  that  wine  could  be  bought 
as  well  as  cider.  This  was  brought  into  the  camps  in  can- 
teens which  innocently  hung  to  our  belts.  There  was  much 
volubility  and  amusement  in  the  shacks  that  night,  which,  of 
course,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  precious  fountain  of  Bac- 
chus. Pilgrimages  to  the  farm  were  stopped  the  following 
day.  As  usual  it  wouldn't  do  for  the  bucks  to  drink  it  all. 
The  skippers  and  "louees"  wanted  their  share.  The  night 
before,  one  of  the  fellows,  who  had  filled  his  tick  and  his  can- 
teen as  well,  entered  the  hut  straight  as  a  general,  his  "map" 
all  lit  up  with  pride.  His  chest  was  covered  with  all  the 
Allied  decorations,  then  in  existence.  The  men  crowded  about 
him  and  Stoddard  proceeded  to  kiss  him  on  both  cheeks  which 
was  more  than  he  could  stand. 

During  our  stay  in  camp  we  were  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  located  in  a  fair-sized  building  of  wood,  where 
candy,  cookies,  and  souvenirs  "were  sold.  Most  of  us  were 
broke,  so  we  did  not  profit  much  by  this.  The  prices  were 
also  high,  and  this  caused  some  crabbing.  It  appears  that 
transportation  facilities  were  such  at  that  time  that  the  cost 
of  getting  the  goods  was  exceedingly  high. 

One  day  we  set  out  for  a  hike  which  led  us  to  a  beautiful 
beach.  The  day  was  fairly  clear  and  we  all  appreciated  the 
sights.  There  were  bluffs  near-by  on  which  stood  pretty 
white  villas  with  red  tile  roofs.  A  few  ships  were  out  in  the 
harbor  and  our  own  convoy  ship  could  be  seen  anchored  out, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity,  so  we  were  told,  to  steal  out  in 
the  night.  Just  a  few  miles  ahead  was  supposed  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  area  for  ships,  for  it  was  the  favorite  hunting 
ground  of  the  U-boats. 

Columbus  Day,  at  the  noon  mess,  some  of  the  K.  P.'s  had 
mistaken  salt  for  sugar  and  had  used  it  in  the  coffee.  This 
caused  some  more  "crabbing,"  as  coffee  was  our  staple  food 
during  those  days.  It  was  the  only  thing  that  could  soften 
the  heart  of  a  hard  tack.  The  rest  of  the  menu  was  corn- 
willy  camouflaged  as  hash  or  other  mixtures,  according  to  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  cooks.    Captain  Trombly  ordered  the 
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salty  coffee  to  be  dumped,  and  some  fresh  coffee  was  made. 
Packages  of  precious  tobacco  were  distributed  to  the  men  as 
a  holiday  treat.  Those  who  had  bought  genuine  briar  pipes 
from  the  vendors  around  the  camp,  tried  them,  and  found  them 
to  be  to  their  liking. 

That  night  it  rained  fearfully  and  a  gale  was  blowing  in 
from  the  sea,  screeching  through  the  battered  roofs.  The  men 
were  in  the  barracks,  some  singing,  others  reading  by  candle- 
light. George  Johnson,  one  of  our  musically  inclined  bucks, 
sat  at  the  foot  of  my  bunk  playing  his  harmonica.  That 
humble  instrument  sounded  as  it  had  never  sounded  before. 
It  brought  thoughts  of  home  and  there  was  a  tightening  of  the 
heartstrings,  as  we  listened  beneath  the  blankets  under  the 
protecting  flaps  of  the  pup-tents.  At  taps  we  blew  out  the 
candles  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  following  day  it  had  ceased  raining  and  a  cold  wind  was 
blowing.  The  Battery  was  lined  up  after  morning  mess  and 
told  to  report  again  to  the  kitchen  for  a  lunch  which  was  to 
be  taken  in  the  messkits.  The  men  were  jubilant  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  hike  to  the  beach  and  a  picnic  besides.  The  com- 
pany was  marched  to  an  area  where  other  companies  had 
assembled.  It  was  to  be  "some  outing,"  so  we  thought;  and 
it  was! 

After  walking  several  miles,  a  halt  was  given  at  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  large  waste  of  muddy  land.  Hundreds  of  picks, 
shovels,  and  wheebarrows  were  at  hand.  Everyone  was  told 
to  get  busy  and  dig.  This  was  to  be  a  large  reservoir  for  the 
camp.  Our  division,  being  an  early  arrival,  had  to  prepare  for 
the  others  to  come. 

"Holy  Gee!"  yelled  Stoddard,  who  was  only  a  buck  then; 
'is  this  what  they  call  a  rest  camp!  Well,  I'll  be  jiggers,  w'y 
don't  they  have  us  rebuild  the  place?" 

The  non-coms,  not  having  to  work,  looked  on  amused  and 
self-important.  The  work  continued  throughout  the  day,  and 
it  was  a  tired  and  mud-soaked  bunch  that  hiked  back  to  camp 
that  night. 
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"Wot  do  yer  tink  of  dat?"  Shatsoff  bellowed  as  he  dragged 
himself  into  his  barrack.  "We  came  here  to  fight  the  Ger- 
mans, and  they  make  us  deeg  cellars!" 

It  was  a  disgruntled  lot  of  men  who,  during  the  next  few 
days  dug  in  the  never-ceasing  rain.  It  was  quite  a  strain  for 
underfed  men  who  had  not  had  time  to  regain  their  land  legs 
and  put  their  stomachs  as  they  were  before  the  ship's  steward 
ruined  them.  The  work  was  given  up ;  we  did  not  know  why, 
and  did  not  ask  the  reason  why!  However,  a  big  start  on 
the  work  had  been  made. 

Sunday  came,  and  we  went  to  church,  some  in  the 
camp,  while  a  part  of  the  regiment  marched  down  to  the  beau- 
tiful Gothic  church  in  the  city.  The  day  was  clear  and  the  sun 
was  warm.  When  we  got  back  a  fine  mess  of  steak  was  served, 
and  the  gang  was  well  contented.  In  the  afternoon,  there  was 
a  ball  game  and  no  other  duty  but  guard.  Life  was  rosy  again, 
and  just  because  we  had  had  a  square  meal.  When  that  ship's 
steward  made  a  drive  on  our  "feed  bags"  he  was  ruining  the 
army,  because  he  was  taking  away  its  means  of  transportation. 

On  October  17th,  after  a  strenuous  "rest,"  the  hour  of  part- 
ing with  the  camp  arrived  and  we  left  it  with  little  regret. 
As  we  marched  into  the  city  towards  the  station,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  as  to  how  we  were  to  travel  and  where  we 
were  going.  Upon  approaching  the  station,  we  saw  a  string  of 
box  cars  on  a  siding,  each  car  half  the  length  of  our  own 
American  freights. 

"When  does  our  train  pull  in,"  some  one  asked.  Freudie 
turned  and  smiled.  "There's  your  train  over  there,"  he  said. 
The  bunch  gasped;  we  could  hardly  believe  it,  until  we  were 
crowded  in  the  cars  like  cattle. 

"Hey,  LaBranche,  wot's  that?"  Stoddard  inquired,  pointing 
to  an  inscription  on  the  side  of  the  car  which  read:  "40  Hom- 
ines, 8  chevaux. "  "That  means  they  are  going  to  crowd  in 
40  men  and  8  horses  in  this  car,"  I  answered. 

"Wow,  wot  do  ye  think  of  that,"  Stoddard  said.  "We  'eat 
horsemeat  coming  across,  drag  in  the  mud,  drink  salty  coffee, 
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dig  reservoirs  and  no-ow  we  have  to  ride  in  these  gosh-blame 
ca-ars.  Wot  in  blazes  do  they  think  we  are — Coxie's  army  or 
somethin?" 

We  finally  got  loaded  on  and  like  so  many  cattle  stuck  our 
heads  out  through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  each  end  of  the 
car.  The  side  doors  were  opened,  and  there  was  a  rush  for 
the  reserved  seats  in  the  opening.  Cans  of  beans,  corned 
willy,  and  hard  tack  were  rationed  out.  We  finally  left  the 
station  and  sped  through  the  country.  The  scenery  was 
beautiful  and  we  passed  many  quaint  villages  and  farms  which 
make  Brittany  so  picturesque.  Here  and  there  were  old 
castles,  some  occupied,  some  in  ruins.  This  being  a  cider 
country,  the  year  was  a  prosperous  one,  for  the  trees  were 
loaded  Avith  apples. 

At  night  we  arrived  at  the  Messac  Junction  and  closed  the 
doors.  We  were  all  cramped  in  on  the  benches.  One  would 
have  had  to  be  dead  to  sleep  in  such  quarters.  We  finally 
reached  our  destination  about  midnight  and  it  was  a  cranky 
outfit  that  crept  out  of  the  box-cars.  We  were  told  that 
our  camp  was  several  miles  away.  Some  said  five,  others 
said  ten.  The  idea  of  having  to  walk  that  distance  was 
dreadful.  But  we  were  saved  this  extra  ordeal.  Trucks 
were  available  and  we  motored  to  camp  de  Coetquidan. 
arriving  there  at  two  in  the  morning.  We  found  our  area 
which  was  of  wooden  barracks.  In  no  time  we  stretched  our 
blankets  on  the  floor  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sleeping  Avith 
all  the  room  we  needed  to  stretch  out  in.  Slumber  soon  came 
to  soothe  the  tired  muscles  and  broken  backs,  though  the  floor 
was  hard  and  our  pillows,  only  "hobnails,"  covered  with  our 
0.  D.  shirt  and  breeches. 

It  was  our  first  night  in  camp  de  Coetquidan  where  our 
training  for  the  greater  days  was  to  follow. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Camp  de  Coetquidan. 

Our  first  morning  at  camp  de  Coetquidan  is  memorable  for 
two  important  events;  the  first  mail  from  America  came  in, 
and,  for  the  first  time  we  heard  the  75 's  bark.  The  101st 
artillery  had  preceded  us  into  camp  and  their  batteries  were 
already  out  on  the  range,  firing  over  a  wide  uninhabited  area 
which  had  been  allotted  to  the  camp  for  target  practice. 
There  were  a  few  old  houses  far  away  in  this  area  on  which 
the  guns  were  pointed,  and  when  the  men  became  proficient 
in  firing,  clouds  of  mortar,  stones  and  chimneys  showed  that 
the  target  had  been  struck.  Guards  were  placed  in  the  needed 
places  to  warn  the  natives  and  the  roaming  soldiers  of  the 
danger  there  was  in  promenading  through  this  area. 

Before  going  out  to  the  range  and  making  the  acquaintance 
of  our  guns,  there  was  the  more  important  business  of  reading 
the  letters  from  home.  We  had  not  received  a  word  from  any- 
one for  almost  a  month  and  we  literally  devoured  the  news 
from  folks  and  friends.  Over  and  over  again  we  read  the 
letters,  till  we  could  almost  repeat  them  word  for  word.  We 
learned  that  our  folks  thought  us  to  be  on  our  way  to  a  south- 
ern camp.  What  a  surprise  they  would  have,  we  thought, 
when  they  would  learn  that  we  were  already  in  France  and 
that  soon  we  would  be  in  action. 

Having  satisfied  our  hunger  for  home  news,  we  set  about  to 
orient  ourselves,  as  the  artillery  saying  goes.  A  detail  of 
young  soldiers  belonging  to  the  latest  class,  the  Blues,  as  the 
natives  called  them,  had  been  preparing  the  barracks  for  our 
coming.    They  came  eager  to  make  our  acquaintance,  and 
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those  of  us  who  knew  French  took  advantage  to  question 
them  on  everything  pertaining  to  the  camp  and  its  surround- 
ings. 

The  Blues  informed  us  that  Coetquidan  was  the  largest 
artillery  camp  in  the  countiw,  and  that  here  important  manoeu- 
vres had  been  held  annually  in  pre-war  days.  The  camp  had 
been  established  during  the  Revolution.  Napoleon  who  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  real  value  of  artillery  in  warfare,  had 
enlarged  it  and  built  the  stone  barracks,  which  were  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  units  which  had  preceded  us  into  camp.  One 
of  the  stone  barracks  was  being  used  as  a  hospital,  while  here 
and  there  were  small  stone  houses  which  served  as  kitchens, 
lavatories  and  conveniences.  There  were  several  good  roads 
leading  into  camp  and  within  several  new  highways  were  under 
construction.  New  wooden  and  tar-papered  barracks  were 
being  built  and  hundreds  of  German  prisoners  were  about, 
working  at  different  tasks.  The  electricians  amongst  them 
Were  busy  installing  lights  in  the  barracks  and  along  streets; 
the  carpenters  were  setting  up  buildings,  while  the  greater 
number  were  busy  building  roads  and  digging  the  deep  drains 
which  surrounded  each  barrack.  These  drains  were  indis- 
pensable on  account  of  the  heavy  rainfall  during  autumn  and 
winter.  During  the  rainy  nights  when  the  darkness  was  im- 
penetrable, many  of  us  had  the  uncomfortable  experience  of 
falling  into  the  water  and  thick  mud  which  gathered  in  these 
drains. 

The  camp  itself  covered  an  area  as  large  as  that  of  a  good- 
sized  city.  There  was  much  activity  in  this  city  of  barracks. 
Other  units  of  artillery  were  to  follow  and  preparations  were 
being  made  to  house  them.  Hundreds  of  trucks  went  about 
the  camp  bringing  in  provisions  and  supplies  from  the  city  of 
Rennes  and  Guer,  the  town  nearby.  An  ammunition  dump 
had  been  established  at  Guer  and  the  guns  were  now  assured 
of  their  rations. 

Coetquidan  sits  on  an  elevated  plateau  overlooking  a  very 
picturesque  region  of  the  Morbihan  department,  one  of  the 
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oldest  sections  of  Brittany.  The  hills  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  pines  or  fir  trees,  and  here  and  there  a  small  town  or 
hamlet  dotted  the  landscape.  The  scenery  was  quaint  and  of 
that  melancholy  beauty  peculiar  to  Brittany,  which  made  it 
all  the  more  attractive.  In  the  morning  a  thick  white  mist 
would  hang  over  the  hills,  transforming  the  region  into  a  sea 
of  white  foam,  with  the  faint  outline  of  a  church  steeple  or  the 
crumbling  tower  of  an  old  castle  rising  from  its  depth.  On 
clear  days,  when  the  sun  went  down  behind  these  hills,  the 
scene  was  another  gorgeous  one,  the  gold  and  crimson  rays 
lending  a  romantic  touch  to  a  region  which  was  surely  steeped 
in  romance  for  ages. 

In  our  roamings  we  discovered  that  this  Avas  an  apple  region, 
and  many  an  apple  we  picked  and  ate,  taking  some  to  camp  to 
bake  in  the  little  stove  in  our  barracks.  The  chestnuts, 
enormous  chestnuts,  were  to  be  had  by  the  bushel.  These  were 
roasted  or  eaten  in  their  natural  state.  A  thing  which  de- 
lighted us  was  the  holly  trees,  real  holly  trees,  in  their  native 
heath,  and  also  the  large  bunches  of  mistletoe  which  grew 
aloft  in  the  trees.  These  abounded  and  some  of  the  boys 
gathered  some  to  send  home  for  Christmas. 

Our  roamings  about  the  camp  brought  us  to  Guer,  where 
we  had  disentrained  and  where  there  stands  a  very  interest- 
ing church  centuries  old.  The  town  numbered  perhaps  2,000 
inhabitants  in  normal  times.  Now  all  the  capable  men  were 
in  the  army  which  greatly  reduced  the  population.  It  was  an 
interesting  place  to  go.  The  shops  were  plenty  and  very 
quaint.  There  was  not  much  food  to  be  had  though  drink  was 
plentiful.  The  souvenir  shops  were  thriving,  and  sold  all  sorts 
of  multicolored  articles  of  flimsy  silk  which  the  boys  bought 
eagerly  to  send  home. 

After  Guer,  St.-Malo-de-Beignon  was  another  attraction. 
Here  we  would  go  to  eat  omelettes  and  "fritts",  as  the  boys 
learned  to  call  French  fried  potatoes.  St.-Malo  was  visited 
more  often  because  it  was  near  the  camp  limits  and  also  be- 
cause it  was  not  as  large  as  Guer.    The  authorities  were  less 
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apprehensive  about  our  behaviour  when  we  were  in  St.-Malo 
than  when  we  were  visiting  the  latter  town.  This  was  only 
accessible  to  men  on  pass. 

About  20  miles  away  from  camp  was  Rennes,  the  capital 
of  Brittany  and  rival  of  Nantes,  the  former  and  perhaps  more 
historic  capital.  Rennes  is  a  city  of  about  100,000  inhabitants, 
with  a  beautiful  cathedral  of  Renaissance  style,  several  old 
and  interesting  churches,  a  renowned  university*,  a  very  fine 
old  building  formerly  the  Parliament  of  Brittany  and  now  the 
Palace  of  Justice.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  building 
to  the  men  in  Rennes  was  the  Bains  St.-Georges  where  real 
hot  water  baths  with  "frictions"  could  be  enjoyed.  These 
baths  were  under  the  care  of  an  old  man  and  women  assistants. 
A  very  amusing  incident  occurred  in  this  place  where  the 
friction  massages  were  given  by  the  women  assistants,  who 
were  middle-aged  and  went  about  their  tasks  quietly  in  a  very 
business-like  way.  The  customer  either  took  the  "friction", 
which  is  similar  to  rub-down,  or  enjoyed  a  plain  bath. 

One  day  two  well  known  officers  of  our  battalion  went  to 
take  the  baths.  One  of  them  knew  French  quite  well,  and 
piloted  his  tall  friend  into  the  building.  In  a  short  while  both 
were  in  the  tin-tubs  enjoying  the  comfortable  feeling  of  a 
warm  bath.  Suddenly  one  of  the  women  assistants  opened 
the  door  and  walked  in  unabashed.  She  said:  "Friction?" 
The  officer,  who  thought  she  meant  whether  he  wanted  the 
window  closed,  answered:  "Oui,  madame."  The  draught 
from  the  window  was  annoying  him.  The  woman  left  the 
room,  but  did  not  close  the  window.  She  returned  soon  with 
a  rough-looking  wire-brush  and  proceeded  to  apply  it  vigorous- 
ly on  the  officer  who  was  too  dumbfounded  to  protest. 

This  city  with  its  buildings,  its  parks  and  its  boulevards 
running  parallel  with  the  Vilaine  river  which  flows  through 
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university  and  to  make  many  friends  in  this  beautiful  city. 
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it,  was  a  great  attraction  and  we  all  longed  to  visit  it  soon,  as 
we  had  not  as  yet  seen  much  of  France.  Week-end  furloughs 
were  given  out  eventually  and  our  desire  was  gratified. 

It  was  at  Coetquidan  we  were  to  become  artillery  men  and 
prepare  for  the  big  things  that  were  to  come.  We  were  issued 
75 's  and  tireless  practice  was  started.  The  prospective  drivers 
were  busy  doing  dismounted  drills.  Telephone  details  were 
formed  and  were  learning  to  lay  wires  and  installing  field 
telephones  under  the  instructions  of  a  French  sergeant.  Offi- 
cers, from  the  Colonel  down,  were  receiving  daily  instructions 
on  firing,  camouflaging  batteries,  material,  etc.,  from  French 
officers  assigned  to  the  regiment.  The  hospital  units  were  also 
being  instructed  daily  for  field  service,  while  the  cooks  were 
initiated  to  the  never  entirely  solved  mysteries  of  the  rolling 
kitchen. 

The  horses  came ;  hundreds  of  them.  Our  stable  sergeant 
Brown,  who  was  a  fine  horseman  and  knew  a  great  deal  about 
the  equine  species,  was  up  and  doing  trying  to  get  the  best 
for  our  Battery.  Many  a  fine  choice  he  made  only  to  be  forced 
later  to  give  the  fruit  of  his  judgment  to  some  officer  in  the 
regiment.  But  after  all  the  picking  was  done,  our  Battery 
was  very  well  supplied  with  horses  of  all  descriptions.  Some 
were  high  and  some  were  low.  Others  were  light,  while  some 
were  heavy.  There  were  a  few  mangey  ones,  but  the  rest  were 
healthy  enough.  All  of  them,  including  those  with  the  mange, 
were  brought  to  perfect  condition  by  regular  grooming,  good 
feeding  and  care.  Of  course,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in 
the  number  there  would  be  some  that  had  been  poorly  brought 
up  and  did  not  have  any  manners;  to  mention  "Dynamite", 
"Scabby  Tail",  the  "Duke",  "Cosky  horse",  "The  Monkey", 
and  "Gully  horse",  all  more  or  less  wild  animals.  But  these 
would  help  to  enliven  the  camp  and  break  the  monotony  that 
was  to  follow  after  we  became  accustomed  to  the  daily  routine 
of  the  life.  There  is  something  to  say  of  the  "Gully  horse" 
in  a  sketch  following  this  chapter. 

With  the  coming  of  the  horses,  the  issuing  of  ammunition, 
park  wagons  and  fourgons,  everybody  was  busy  from  morning 
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until  night.  The  first  real  thrill  in  camp  came  on  a  morning 
before  sunrise,  when  after  watering,  feeding  the  horses  and 
ourselves,  the  Battery  set  out  to  do  its  first  firing.  We  were 
the  first  at  the  range,  so  eager  was  Captain  Trombly  to  get  the 
men  to  work.  The  other  units  gathered  at  the  range  and 
Colonel  Locke  at  the  0.  P.  soon  gave  the  order  which  was  to 
send  our  first  shells  over  into  the  forest  of  Beignon. 

At  the  range  we  found  an  imposing  aggregation  of  officers, 
with  their  mounts  and  mounted  orderlies,  buglers,  telephone 
men,  signalmen,  etc.  With  the  guns  lined  up  in  batteries,  the 
whole  made  it  a  very  interesting  picture.  Our  first  firing  was 
a  success  and  the  men  came  in  that  night,  tired  but  happy. 
The  Captain  was  beaming  all  over  and  said  that  the  boys  had 
done  better  than  Battery  B  on  their  first  firing  at  the  Border. 
This  compliment  was  greeted  with  the  cry,  'When  we  was  at 
the  Border",  which  was  soon  picked  up  by  the  B  fellows  in 
the  neighboring  barracks. 

Our  Battery  consisted  of  four  French  75 's  and  twelve 
wagons,  all  shielded.  The  shell  we  used  was  about  three 
inches  in  diameter.  As  to  the  character  of  the  shells  we  first 
used,  there  were  two  kinds,  High  Explosive  (H.  E.),  and 
Shrapnel.  The  H.  E.  shell  exploded  only  by  impact  or  per- 
cussion ignited  by  a  long  or  short  fuse,  used  according  to  the 
objective  fired  upon.  These  fuses  were  of  two  kinds;  instan- 
taneous and  retard  or  delay.  The  instantaneous  fuse  would 
ordinary  cause  the  shell  to  explode  before  digging  into  the 
ground  or  by  very  light  impact,  thus  producing  a  result  some- 
what identical  to  shrapnel  by  its  spray  of  shell  fragments. 
Retard  fuses  would,  as  a  rule,  cause  the  shell  to  penetrate  the 
objective  before  exploding,  or  to  ricochet  on  suitable  terrain, 
that  is  glance  from  the  ground  and  explode  in  the  air.  This 
fuse  was  used  when  firing  on  the  reverse  slope  of  a  hill  where 
the  long  fuse  would  likely  be  broken  when  the  shell  landed 
at  an  angle  known  as  the  angle  of  incidence,  that  is,  the  angle 
which  the  tangent  to  the  trajectory  at  the  point  of  fall  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  surface  struck. 

On  the  forward  side  of  a  hill  the  angle  of  fall  was  less 
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abrupt  and  the  long  fuse  produced  efficient  results.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  short  fuse  on  the  forward  side  of  a  hill  would 
cause  the  shell  to  burrow  in  and  expend  its  force  in  the  ground 
which  was  not  the  result  sought  for,  if  the  objective  was  out 
in  the  open.  Of  course,  if  the  objective  was  a  dugout  or  any 
other  target  which  had  to  be  pentrated,  the  short  fuse  was 
more  effective. 

H.  E.  shells  were  special,  normal  and  reduced  charges.  The 
latter  were  only  used  when  the  objective  could  not  be  reached 
by  the  flat  trajectory  of  the  normal  shell.  The  75  is  a  flat 
trajectory  gun.  Reduced  charges  are  fired  with  a  curved 
trajectory  which  enables  the  75  to  cover  spaces  which,  because 
of  the  conformation  of  the  terrain  and  the  flat  trajectory  of 
the  normal  shell  could  not  be  otherwise  covered.  There  were, 
however,  in  the  "Field  of  Fire",  that  is  the  length  and  breadth 
of  a  battery's  utility  in  a  sector,  spots  known  as  "dead 
spaces"  which  could  not  be  reached  by  the  guns  of  the  enemy. 
We  do  not  recall  any  such  spaces  on  our  side  during  the  whole 
war. 

Other  percussion  shells  were  the  gas  and  smoke  shells. 
The  gas  shells  were  the  ordinary  tear-gas,  chlorine,  mustard 
and  hyperite,  the  latter  more  recent  and  powerful.  There 
were  also  smoke  shells  to  be  used  to  screen  movements  of 
Infantry  in  action. 

The  shrapnel  shell  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  handle. 
It  was  said  that  even  the  most  expert  artillery  officers  could 
not  fire  it  effectively  without  observation.  The  American 
officers  were  the  most  proficient  with  this  shell  as  it  was  used 
to  a  greater  extent  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  It  takes 
years  of  training  to  handle  it  with  good  results.  The  French 
had  had  considerable  experience  with  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  had  men  who  could  handle  shrapnel  effectively. 
But  when  we  entered  in  the  war  these  officers  had  either  been 
killed  or  promoted  to  staff  positions,  so  our  officers  were  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  use  of  shrapnel. 

Shrapnel  was  to  be  used  solely  on  moving  troops  or  agglo- 
meration of  units.    To  be  effective  it  had  to  be  made  to  burst 
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at  just  the  right  altitude  above  the  objective,  so  that  the  spray 
of  balls  would  act  with  full  force.  If  it  burst  too  high,  the 
force  of  the  explosion  was  lost  by  the  wide  dispersion  which 
resulted.  If  it  burst  too  low,  the  dispersion  of  bullets  was 
small  and  the  effect  of  the  shell  was  greatly  reduced.  To  be 
as  effective  as  possible,  it  was  always  best  to  fire  shrapnel  by 
direct  observation  so  as  to  regulate  the  range  and  height  of 
burst.  This  shell  was  seldom  used  because  the  H.  E.  was 
found  to  be  the  most  efficient  all-round  shell,  and  because  of 
night  firing  and  general  inability  to  observe  fire. 

Before  firing,  the  battery  was  laid  as  the  artillery  terms  it. 
This  laying  of  the  guns  to  find  their  location  on  the  maps  was 
done  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  goniometer  (gonio- 
metre  boussole),  the  French  instrument.  This  instrument  and 
its  use  are  described  in  the  next  chapter.  All  firing  was  done 
by  map  instead  of  by  direct  observation,  or  Direct  Method  as 
it  is  called.  The  Indirect  Method  was  to  be  used,  as  most  of 
the  time  the  objective  fired  upon  was  not  visible.  An  aiming 
point  was  however  necessary  for  the  laying  of  the  battery. 
After  the  guns  were  laid  by  means  of  the  goniemeter  boussole, 
each  gun  generally  set  up  its  own  aiming  point  about  100 
yards  to  the  front  of  each  gun  to  which  they  referred  for  basic 
deflection. 

Another  phase  of  the  game  was  registering  or  ranging  the 
guns.  This  is  always  done  by  direct  observation  in  order  to 
find  the  correct  standard  of  shells  and  fuses  to  use  at  dif- 
ferent ranges.  These  standards  vary  according  to  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

Weather  conditions  have  an  important  bearing  on  artillery 
firing.  If  the  air  is  heavy  and  damp,  shells  being  fired  at  a 
range  of  3,000  meters  for  instance,  may  drop  at  a  shorter 
range.  If  the  wind  blows  very  strong  from  the  right  or  left, 
the  course  of  the  shell  while  in  the  air  may  be  deviated  some 
distance  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  target.  To  correct  this,  if 
the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  right,  the  gun  is  pointed  so  many 
meters  to  the  right  of  the  target  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
direction  at  different  ranges.    The  same  rule  follows  if  the 
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wind  is  blowing  from  the  opposite  direction.  Tables  of  fire 
have  been  arranged  scientifically  from  the  minimum  to  the 
maximum  range  (the  latter  8,500  meters  for  the  75  normal 
shell,  and  11  to  12,000  meters  for  the  Special  shell),  giving  all 
changes  to  be  made  for  every  100  meters  of  range  under  all 
conditions  of  temperature  and  wind.  We  were  informed  as 
to  weather  conditions  by  reports  which  came  every  six  hours 
from  a  meteorological  station.  It  was  only  later,  however, 
when  the  guns  were  in  position  at  the  front,  that  the  changes 
were  made  regularly  according  to  prevailing  weather  con- 
ditions. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  Battery  commanders  had 
to  master  during  our  training  in  this  camp.  Once  started  in 
the  artillery  game,  it  was  a  steady  grind  after  that,  especially 
for  the  gunners.  The  drivers  were  not  without  their  share  of 
work.  They  were  kept  busy  doing  mounted  drill  while  the 
guns  were  at  the  range.  Colonel  Locke  would  appear  now 
and  then  at  the  park  to  see  them  work.  Often  after  viewing 
the  work  of  the  officers  and  men,  he  would  take  command  of 
the  mounted  sections  and  lead  them  at  a  fearful  pace  through 
the  intricacies  of  going  into  action  and  laying  the  battery. 
The  drivers  were  becoming  hardened  and  when  not  drilling, 
were  taken  out  on  long  rides  without  saddles  through  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

While  all  this  was  happening,  we  received  our  first  pay  in 
French  money.  The  long  overdue  pay  was  finally  given  out, 
and  the  men  counted  their  money  in  hundreds  of  francs  instead 
of  the  customary  dollars.  The  canteens  were  besieged  and  the 
Y  did  a  tremendous  business  for  the  next  few  days.  St.  Malo 
was  not  forgotten  and  its  eating  houses  got  their  share  of  the 
francs.  Embroidered  pictures  of  Columbia,  French  and 
American  flags,  "Vive  la  France,  Vive  l'Amerique"  on  hand- 
kerchiefs, scarfs,  pillows,  were  bought.  Most  of  these  articles 
were  in  the  loudest  colors  imaginable,  but  seemed  very  artistic 
to  us.  They  were  wrapped  carefully  and  mailed  to  the  States. 
Souvenirs  were  one  of  the  happy  sidelights  of  life  in  camp. 

Newspapers  were  brought  daily  into  camp.    There  were  the 
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Paris  edition  of  the  New-York  Herald,  the  London  Daily  Mail 
and  the  Petit  Parisien.  There  was  some  excitement  one 
morning  when  the  news  came  through  the  papers  that  the 
"Antilles",  one  of  the  ships  in  onr  convoy,  had  been  sunk  on 
its  way  back  from  St.  Nazaire,  three  hundred  miles  out,  and 
that  sixty-seven  of  the  crew  had  perished.  Our  own  ship, 
the  "Finland",  was  also  struck  by  a  U-boat  on  her  return  trip 
a  few  days  later,  but  she  was  able  to  make  Brest  for  repairs. 

There  was  always  something  happening  in  camp  to  cause 
comments  of  all  sorts.  One  night  an  airship  flew  over  the 
area  and  there  were  wild  reports  that  it  was  a  Boche  plane 
about  to  drop  bombs  on  us.  Everybody  got  out  of  the  bar- 
racks to  see  it.  It  was  a  clear  night  and  a  full  moon  was 
shining.  But  as  nothing  happened,  we  took  the  plane  to  be 
one  of  ours. 

A  real  American  baked  apple  pie  was  brought  into  one  of 
the  barracks  one  day  and  this  caused  a  sensation.  A  French 
chef*  who  had  lived  in  the  States  for  eleven  years,  had  es- 
tablished an  eating  place  near  the  camp.  It  was  a  real 
American  lunchcart  transplanted  in  Brittany.  His  stand  grew 
to  be  so  popular  that  one  had  to  order  a  pie  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance to  get  it. 

Mess  was  getting  to  be  better  and  rations  were  plentiful 
enough.  Captain  Choate,  our  jolly  supply  officer,  was  always 
on  the  lookout  for  the  best  to  feed  the  men.  He  also  was  on  the 
watch  for  everything  pertaining  to  wearing  apparel.  He  did 
what  no  other  supply  officer  had  been  able  to  do  before  this. 
He  got  rubber  boots  for  every  man  in  the  regiment.  Ours  was 
the  only  regiment  in  the  camp  to  have  boots.  They  were  very 
comfortable  to  walk  around  in  the  thick  mud  of  the  camp,  a 
mud  beyond  comparison  with  any  other. 

The  103rd  Artillery  was  now  in  camp  and  the  Brigade  was 


*I  met  the  gentleman  in  Rennes  after  the  war.  He  had  made 
200,000  francs  during  his  stay  in  camp  up  to  the  Armistice. 
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complete.  The  six  inch  pieces  of  this  regiment  added  their 
roars  to  the  other  guns  on  the  range.  General  Lassiter  was  in 
command  of  the  Brigade. 

A  great  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Batteries  was  made 
in  the  early  days  of  November.  All  of  our  officers  were 
changed  except  the  captain.  Lieutenant  Gravel  who  had  been 
with  us  since  the  beginning  was  sent  to  a  balloon  school  at 
Valdahon.  Lieutenants  Inches  and  Simpkins  were  transferred 
to  other  batteries.  Freudie,  the  Top,  and  Sergt.  Watson  were 
commissioned.  Lieutenant  Cavanaugh,  well-known  football 
coach,  was  transferred  to  us  from  B  Battery  and  was  even- 
tually to  become  our  captain.  Brownie,  our  stable  sergeant, 
was  sent  to  the  Saumur  Artillery  School. 

The  boys  felt  bad  about  Freudie 's  going,  and  there  was  a 
gloom  in  the  barracks  after  he  left.  A  day  or  two  after  this 
change,  we  were  ordered  to  leave  our  snug  barracks  with 
wooden  floors  to  move  to  another  area  where  the  barracks 
were  built  of  tar  paper  with  a  wooden  frame.  There  were 
no  floors  and  they  were  very  dreary  looking.  Vermin  was 
rampant  to  such  an  extent  that  the  earth  had  to  be  scraped 
six  inches  and  buildings  fumigated,  before  we  moved  in.  There 
was  much  "crabbing"  for  a  while,  but  we  had  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  We  became  accustomed  to  our  new  quarters  as  to 
everything  else.  They  really  only  served  as  sleeping  quarters, 
for  the  Battery  was  out  all  day.  It  was  then  that  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  "coos-coos",  which  later  came  to  be 
known  as  cooties.  This  brought  a  statement  which  was  quite 
enlightening  from  Nathan  Shatsoff,  a  Hebrew  buck:  "Ya 
heer  a  lot  about  traveling  to  git  a  yeddication,"  he  said,  "and 
I  beleeve  it.  Looka  here,  wen  we  was  in  siwilian  clothes,  we 
din't  know  wot  coo-coos  was,  now  we  come  to  France  and  we 
find  out  what  coo-coos  is." 

Thanksgiving  was  approaching  and  the  Battery  fund  was 
called  to  duty.  All  available  turkeys  in  the  region  were 
reserved  in  case  the  supply  company  would  fail  to  get  any 
birds.  But  no  one  failed.  The  big  day  came  and  tables  were 
spread  outside  the  barracks.    Eating  on  tables  was  a  luxury. 
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Ordinarily  it  was  even  against  orders  to  eat  inside  the  bar- 
racks rain  or  shine.  We  usually  got  our  mess  and  squatted 
down  in  the  area,  hurrying  to  eat  the  slum  while  it  was  hot. 
But  on  Thanksgiving  day  we  enjoyed  sitting  at  a  table  with 
turkey  and  all  the  fixings  before  us,  topping  the  excellent 
meal  with  a  good  cigar  to  boot.  The  army  turkeys  had  come 
in  and  we  were  told  that  the  following  Sunday  we  were  again 
to  enjoy  a  feast.  The  pangs  of  a  ravenous  appetite  having 
been  qualmed,  the  men  relaxed,  smoking  the  holiday  cigar 
while  some  of  them  entertained.  Joe  Moylan  gave  a  comic 
sketch,  and  a  quartet  of  song  birds  composed  of  Cosky,  Frost- 
holm,  Oster  and  Brosnahan  gave  an  extemporaneous  concert. 
Curto,  of  Italian  extraction,  sang  "Mother  Machree"  in  a  very 
touching  way.  A  group  of  German  prisoners  were  working 
in  a  drain  nearby  at  that  time.  They  seemed  to  wonder  what 
it  was  all  about.  During  the  singing  they  stopped  working  to 
listen.  When  Curto  ended  his  song,  one  of  the  prisoners  was 
weeping.    There  were  memories  for  everyone  on  that  day. 

With  the  approaching  holidays  came  the  Christmas  boxes, 
bags  and  gifts  of  all  sorts.  The  holidays  helped  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  life  which  every  day  brought  the  same  hard 
grind.  Everybody  was  remembered  but  Buckie  Bowen.  He 
had  just  come  out  of  the  guardhouse  for  his  escapade  at  Box- 
ford.  No  one  seemed  to  care  for  him  back  home.  In  our  joy 
upon  receiving  our  boxes,  we  felt  by  comparison  how  lonely 
he  must  be,  though  he  never  complained.  The  boys  got  to- 
gether and  contributed  packages  of  cigarettes  and  tobacco, 
candy,  soap,  towels  and  other  things.  These  were  put  in  an 
empty  box  bearing  many  American  stamps.  Buckie's  name 
was  inscribed  thereon  and  the  name  of  a  fictitious  lady  as  the 
sender.  A  lot  of  boxes  came  in  on  Christmas  morning  and 
Buckie  who  was  standing  around  pretending  he  was  expecting 
something,  was  dumfounded  when  his  name  was  called  out. 

"That's  just  the  box  I  have  been  expecting.   From  Mrs  ! 

Gee,  I  knew  she'd  remember  me!  I'll  tell  the  world  she's  a 
swell  dame.  Come  on  fellows  and  help  yourself."  That  was 
Buckie ;  he  would  give  his  shirt  away  if  any  one  asked  for  it. 
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"Say,  LaBranche,  want  to  write  a  letter  to  this  lady  for 
me?"  Buckie  could  not  write  and  could  barely  read.  He  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  gift,  and  cried  like  a  child.  We  looked 
on  with  our  eyes  somewhat  blurred.  When  he  offered  to  share 
his  stuff  with  us,  we  felt  like  laughing  and  crying  at  the  same 
time.  Buckie  spent  a  happy  Christmas,  and  we  were  happy 
for  him.  A  good  dinner  was  served  during  the  day,  and  a 
flurry  of  snow  reminded  us  a  little  bit  of  a  New  England 
winter. 

It  rained  almost  continually  as  a  rule,  with  added  chilly 
blasts  of  wind  and  the  range  as  well  as  the  stables  were 
dreary  places.  At  night  the  men  would  turn  in  soon  after 
mess  to  warm  themselves  in  their  bunks,  where  they  would 
read  or  write  their  letters  by  candlelight. 

For  some  time  each  Battery  was  limited  to  its  area  when 
not  on  duty  on  account  of  a  case  of  meningitis  which  had 
caused  an  almost  sudden  death  in  one  of  our  batteries.  There 
had  been  another  case  in  camp,  so  an  epidemic  was  feared. 
The  Y  and  all  congregating  places  were  tabooed. 

Sickness  was  prevalent  in  camp,  especially  among  the  units 
of  the  middle  west  which  moved  in  around  the  holidays.  Un- 
like we  New  England  boys  they  could  not  stand  this  sort  of 
weather  which  we  were  having,  and  cases  of  influenza  were 
numerous.  "No  Reveille"  park,  the  camp  cemetery,  was 
growing  fast. 

Our  Battery  was  fortunate  enough  as  far  as  mortalities 
went;  but  it  had  its  share  of  sickness.  There  were  many  cases 
of  sore  feet  caused  by  the  continuous  dampness  and  trodding 
through  the  mud. 

The  batteries  were  becoming  more  and  more  proficient,  and 
as  the  New  Year  approached  rumors  began  to  circulate  about 
going  into  action  soon.  The  New  Year  was  started  right  when 
our  Corporal  Pruneau  came  back  from  detached  service  at 
Gondrecourt,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  receive  instruction  on 
the  use  of  the  gas  masks.  He  had  a  thrilling  tale  to  tell.  He 
spoke  of  manoeuvers  with  rolling  barrages,  attacks  from 
enemy  planes  at  night,  the  rumbling  of  guns  in  the  distance 
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and  the  dastardly  effects  of  gas.  We  hung  on  to  every  word 
he  said,  and  we  were  sure  that  we  were  soon  going  to  hell  or 
some  place  like  it. 

A  detachment  of  newly  commissioned  officers  from  the  Sau- 
mur  Artillery  School  came  at  this  time  to  be  attached  to  the 
different  batteries  of  the  Brigade.  While  other  batteries  had 
one  or  two,  our  battery  was  allotted  five  of  them:  Lieuts. 
Cover,  Dubard,  Glazier,  Challenger,  Bell  and  White.  We  al- 
ready had  Lieuts.  Cavanaugh  and  Gravel,  the  latter  on  de- 
tached service,  and  2nd  lieutenants  Currier  and  Dwight  Foster. 

The  new  "louies"  made  a  good  impression  from  the  start, 
for  they  were  a  good  set  of  fellows  and  were  bound  to  make 
good.  Lt.  White  took  charge  of  the  gas  mask  practice,  an 
added  feature  to  the  daily  program.  Corporal  Prune au  assisted 
him,  and  we  went  through  the  ordeal  of  walking  in  and  out  of 
an  empty  barrack  filled  with  tear  gas.  We  went  inside  in 
groups  of  ten  or  fifteen,  having  previously  donned  the  small 
French  mask.  After  remaining  inside  a  few  minutes,  the 
order  was  given  to  remove  our  mask  and  walk  through  the 
fumes  which  came  from  a  pan  containing  the  chemical.  This 
chemical  was  vaporized  by  a  burning  candle  placed  over  the 
liquid. 

As  time  went  by  the  training  became  more  and  more  inten- 
sive. Pistol  practice  was  another  addition  to  the  day's  work. 
The  day  was  well  filled  now.  There  was  now  in  all,  the  care 
of  the  horses  and  stables,  firing  practice,  mounted  drill,  gas 
mask  practice,  inspection,  schools  for  the  telephone  and  signal 
details,  pistol  practice,  the  cleaning  of  harnesses  and  wagons, 
foot-drill,  calisthenics,  etc. 

Equipment  was  being  issued  daily  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  enjoyment  and  comment,  when  the  helmets  were  given 
out.  The  men  wondered  how  hard  they  were.  "Duke",  a 
former  comedian  in  burlesques,  remarked  on  receiving  his 
"tin  hat"  that  he  felt  like  an  Indian  dummy  in  front  of  a 
cigar  stand. 

"One  of  you  guys  tap  this  hat  with  something,"  he  said, 
"I  want  to  see  how  hard  it  is." 
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Donais,  his  bunk-mate  whose  bald  head  was  the  object  of 
considerable  joking,  took  a  bat  near  at  hand  and  dropped  it 
not  too  gently  on  the  hat.  "Duke"  made  a  face  as  the  helmet 
sank  down  to  his  ears.  Before  he  could  answer  he  started  to 
sneeze.  This  made  the  boys  laugh  et  they  consoled  him  by 
saying : 

"Never  mind,  Duke,  you've  got  to  get  used  to  it.  Wait 
till  we  get  at  the  front  when  you'll  have  to  stop  a  shell  with 
that  hat." 

With  all  the  preparations  being  made  for  our  breaking 
camp,  an  order  came  to  send  a  detail  from  every  battery  to 
the  billetting  area,  which  for  our  division  was  in  the  Neuf- 
chateau  vicinity.  An  order  also  came  by  which  the  names  of 
all  officers  and  men  who  had  a  knowledge  of  French  should  be 
reported  to  headquarters.  Capt.  Trombly's  name  was  sent  in 
with  those  of  the  men  in  our  outfit  who  could  read  and  talk  the 
native  language.  A  few  days  after  Captain  Trombly  received 
an  order  from  G-.  H.  Q.  transferring  him  to  the  Provost  Mar- 
shall's department  where  he  was  called  to  render  very  im- 
portant services.  The  Battery  was  losing  the  man  who  had 
been  its  organizer  and  who  was  all  wrapped  up  in  his  organi- 
zation, and  the  loss  was  severely  felt. 

Lieut.  Cavanaugh  took  command  of  the  Battery  just  two 
weeks  before  it  left  camp.  There  was  a  let-up  on  firing  prac- 
tice and  time  devoted  to  gas  mask  drill  and  the  physical  needs 
of  the  men.  Entraning  details  were  sent  to  the  station  to 
learn  how  to  mount  the  guns  and  wagons  on  the  short  French 
railway  trucks.  Supplies  of  all  kinds,  rations,  grain,  hay  and 
straw  had  been  gathered  there  for  our  moving  day. 

Orders  came  to  move  (Feb.  3,  1918).  Headquarters  company 
was  the  first  to  leave;  then  the  Batteries  followed  in  alpha- 
betical order.  We  waited  all  day.  Our  barracks  were  emp- 
tied of  their  bunks,  and  all  we  had  left  now  were  our  packs. 
It  was  an  all  night  vigil.  Our  turn  to  move  came  at  three  in 
the  morning.  The  Battery  assembled  at  the  park  and  from 
here  we  set  forth  in  a  thick  mist  with  horses,  guns,  and 
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baggage,  leaving  the  camp  for  good.  As  we  rolled  through 
the  area,  men  from  the  units  staying  behind,  left  their  bunks  to 
see  us  go  by,  longing  for  their  turn  to  come. 

We  arrived  at  the  station  at  Guer  when  daylight  was  break- 
ing. The  loading  of  horses  and  material  was  done  in  record 
time.  Canned  rations  and  hard  tack  were  distributed  through- 
out the  length  of  the  train.  With  men,  horses,  and  baggage, 
the  train  was  a  long  one.  The  guns,  wagons  and  baggage 
were  on  flat-cars.  The  men  occupied  box  cars,  twenty  to 
thirty  in  each  of  them,  while  the  horses  occupied  the  other 
box  cars,  eight  in  a  car,  four  in  each  end,  head  to  head.  There 
were  guards  in  every  horse  car.  They  slept  in  the  space  near 
the  side  doors  where  the  grain  and  bales  of  hay  were  also 
stored. 

The  Battery  was  complete  now.  Lieutenant  Gravel  and 
Freudie,  the  latter,  though  an  officer,  wished  he  was  still  our 
top,  had  come  back  to  the  company.  The  sick  boys  came 
too  after  fighting  their  way  out  of  the  camp  hospital.  They 
would  not  stand  being  left  behind. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  shrill  whistle  sounded,  and  our  locomotive 
was  seen  approaching.  It  was  connected  to  our  train  and 
off  we  went  through  the  country.  It  was  the  end  of  our  peace 
soldiering,  though  we  did  not  know  of  it  then. 

THE  GULLY  HORSE 

Do  you  recall,  boys,  that  elephant-like  horse,  so  eagerly  re- 
quisitioned by  Sergeant  Gully,  dubbed  the  "King,"  who 
thought  this  animal  was  as  graceful  as  a  Kentucky  thorough- 
bred? The  beast  was  known  as  the  "King's  nag"  or  the 
"Gully  Horse,"  the  terror  of  the  stables,  but  the  pride  of  its 

master....  until  they  became  better  acquainted....  But  then  

well,  here  is  a  tale  of  one  of  the  exploits  of  this  high  stepper. 

One  morning  the  "King"  (a  proper  title  for  a  top  sergeant) 
went  out  to  the  artillery  range  facing  Beignon.  Of  course, 
the  horse  went  too  and  the  "King"  held  on  as  best  as  he  could. 
This  particular  morning  the  beast  was  evidently  feeling  in 
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cheerful  spirits  and  behaved  like  a  well-bred  equine  being. 
He  cantered  as  gracefully  as  he  possibly  could.  Of  course, 
"That  wan't  much,"  as  Yankee  Woodie,  of  Woodville,  Mass., 
would  say,  but  still  he  arrived  at  the  range. 

The  scene  of  this  little  adventure  is  laid  at  Camp  Coetqui- 
dan,  par  Guer,  Morbihan,  France. 

After  spending  a  few  hours  at  the  range,  during  which  time 
the  roar  of  artillery  seemed  like  music  to  his  ears,  the  nag  got 
rather  impatient ;  perhaps  the  multitude  of  colonels  and 
thriving  second  "louiees"  got  on  his  nerves.  We  were  at  a 
loss  to  explain  this  sudden  change  from  his  docile  mood. 
Evidently  he  decided  he  had  had  enough  of  it  and  was  going 
back  to  the  stables.  The  "King"  said  nothing,  but  had  to  fol- 
low. "All  right,  we'll  go  home,"  his  majesty  said,  as  he 
mounted  cautiously,  for  there  was  something  in  the  horse's 
eye  which  made  it  clear  that  he  had  lost  the  cheerfulness  of 
that  morning.  The  poor  thing  was  restless,  no  doubt  because 
he  had  not  eaten  much.  He  had  had  only  one  bale  of  hay 
instead  of  the  customary  five  he  consumed. 

The  "monarch"  was  right  in  being  cautious,  for  he  had  no 
sooner  mounted,  than  the  steed  began  to  prance  "a  la  Ballet 
Eusse,"  then  off  he  went  with  the  speed  of  a  deer.  It  was  as 
beautiful  a  sight  as  that  of  watching  an  elephant  fly....  and  the 
"King"  held  on  by  a  miracle. 

As  the  curtain  falls  on  this  first  act  of  the  drama,  we  can 
see  the  chief  of  our  kingdom  disappearing  over  the  hills 
headed  for  the  "foret  de  Beignon".  St.  Malo,  the  little  ham- 
let, lay  on  the  right,  basking  in  the  sun  of  high  noon.  The 
smoke  curled  gracefully  from  the  chimney  of  the  only  cafe 
in  town,  which  meant  that  some  buck  had  just  ordered  an 
omelet  with  French  ' '  fries. ' ' 

As  the  curtain  rises  on  the  second  act,  we  find  the  gallant 
"king"  telling  a  few  bucks  privates,  corporals  and  sergeants 
as  well,  just  what  had  happened.  He  said  that  after  clearing 
the  hill  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  and  having  disappeared 
from  sight,  the  horse  decided  to  walk.  He  thought,  I  suppose, 
he  might  as  w  ell  take  it  easy,  seeing  that  his  master  insisted  on 
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sticking  to  the  saddle  and  hugging  him  fondly.  The  "King," 
so  he  says,  seeing  the  nag  decided  to  walk,  thought  a  little 
walk  would  also  do  him  good,  so  he  "disembarked"  and  led 
the  horse  by  the  bridle.  "But  then,"  said  the  "King",  telling 
the  thrilling  tale  to  the  crowd  when  he  returned  to  the  bar- 
racks, "he  suddenly  got  sore  at  something,  maybe  at  me,  I 
dunno,  but  he  flew  up  in  the  air,  stood  on  his  neck  and  acted 

so  crazy  that  I  had  to  tie  him  to  a  tree  that  is,  I  tried  to  tie 

him....  I  don't  remember  if  I  did  or  not.  Anyway,  when  I 
came  to,  I  caught  a  last  sight  of  him  breezing  up  the  road, 
headed  for  St.  Malo  de  Beignon.  I  think  the  tree  was  gone 
too,  but  thank  me  stars,  I  had  the  bridle  in  my  hand. ' ' 

"Well,"  one  of  the  fellows  inquired,  amazed  at  such  a 
story,  "what  good  is  a  bridle  without  a  horse?"  This  came 
from  "Kid"  Powers,  who  used  to  say:  "Trot  out  the  worst 
one,  I'll  ride  her,"  for  he  was  some  horseman  and  was  said 
to  ride  anything  that  had  a  back. 

The  "King"  glared  at  his  interlocutor,  then  answered  in  a 
cool  manner,  "Well,  I  wanted  to  show  youse  guys  that  I 
hadn't  been  shoved  off  my  nag,  but  was  leading  it  when  the 
little  accident  happened."  Of  course,  the  gang  believed  him 
or  rather  pretended  to,  for  the  "King"  was  "top  kick"  of 
the  whole  "shebang"  and  it  was  poor  policy  to  incurr  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  fellows  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled  know- 
ingly. 

Here  is  the  version  of  this  little  episode  as  given  by  the 
"wise  flappers"  of  the  outfit.  Shatsoff  puts  it  this  way:  "I 
wuz  raking  up  a  pile  of  manure  at  the  stable,  wen  all  at 
wunce  I  heer  a  hell  of  a  noise,  and  I  turns  around  and  dere 
wuz  Golly's  horse  cumming  flying  like  the  hemmers  of  hell.... 
and  no  Golly  on!  Gee,  I  sez  to  myself,  Golly's  got  his  head 
busted  or  something,  so  I  hollers  out  to  Sargen  Grant,  but  I 
deedint  have  to  tell  heem,  he  seen  it." 

Of  course,  the  stable  sergeant,  the  boys  called  him  "Villa," 
saw  the  horse  come  in  so  unceremoniously;  "Villa"  was  not  of 
the  emotional  type.  He  turned  nonchalantly  and  said:  "That's 
all  right,  that  horse  '11  do  most  anything.    A  couple  of  you 
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guys  untie  that  tree  from  the  halter  shank  and  split  it  up  for 
the  kitchen.  Mack,  bring  over  a  load  of  hay,  the  "King's" 
nag  is  in. ' ' 

A  search  party  was  sent  out  to  find  the  remains  of  the 
"King"  and  had  just  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  a  few  miles 
up  the  road,  when  whom  did  it  meet  the  very  "King"  himself 
in  flesh  and  bone.  All  visions  of  a  swell  military  funeral  with 
"King"  on  a  gun  carriage,  soft  music,  shooting  over  the  grave 
and  maybe  a  chance  to  see  the  colonel  shed  a  tear,  all  these 
dreams  were  dispelled.    But  we  didn't  mind. 

"Holy  smokes,  what  happened  to  you,  Sarge?"  "Where's 
the  horse?",  were  the  first  questions  of  the  search  party. 

The  "King"  laughed.  Nothing  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened to  him,  he  said.  As  to  where  the  horse  was,  he 
answered,  "I  dunno,  but  here's  the  bridle." 

"We  all  laughed.  But  the  mystery  lies  here.  Was  the  tree 
uprooted  by  the  horse,  or  by  contact  with  the  "King's" 
crown?  And  did  the  animal  really  slow  up;  did  the  "King" 
really  dismount  willingly? 

Alas!  'tis  a  page  of  dark  history  that  shall  ne'er  be  known; 
although  the  gang  has  an  idea  how  it  happened.  As  Stoddard 
had  it,  "By  jiminy  blankety  blank,  that's  soome  hoss!" 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Soissons  and  the  Chemin-des-Dames. 

As  we  sped  inland,  there  was  much  speculation  as  to  where 
we  were  heading  for.  We  all  thought  that  the  Neufchateau 
billeting  area  was  our  destination.  Even  the  officers  thought 
so.  But  we  also  surmised  that  the  feverish  preparations  that 
had  been  made  in  the  camp  were  not  for  a  rest  area,  but  for 
the  real  thing. 

Rennes  was  the  first  city  we  stopped  at.  There  were  a 
number  of  big  guns  waiting  on  the  tracks  to  be  sent  for  re- 
pairs to  the  local  arsenal,  and  we  began  to  grasp  the  atmos- 
phere of  fighting  at  the  sight  of  these  guns  fresh  from  the  lines 
with  their  smashed  wheels  and  worn  out  barrels.  There  was 
something  thrilling  about  them  and  we  wondered  of  the  havoc 
they  must  have  caused.  Our  stop  was  short.  We  resumed  our 
journey  passing  on  through  Vitre,  and  glimpsed  at  Mme.  de 
Sevigne's  feudal  castle  which  stands  near  the  railway.  Our 
next  stop  was  at  Laval. 

We  rolled  over  the  bridge  which  makes  this  town  famous. 
It  is  built  like  an  ancient  Roman  aqueduct  high  up  over  the 
Mayenne  river  and  over  the  boulevards  on  the  river  side,  lead- 
ing into  the  center  of  the  town.  There  were  many  Russians 
working  at  the  station.  Shatsoff  who  knew  their  language 
went  to  them  and  started  a  conversation.  A  few  of  the  fel- 
lows gathered  around  them,  looking  very  much  interested  in 
the  talk,  though  they  coidd  not  understand  a  word  of  it.  Jerry 
Lamb  was  in  the  group,  and  he,  for  one,  wanted  to  know  what 
it  was  all  about. 

"What's  he  saying,  Shats,"  Jerry  asked.    Shatsoff  looked 
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up,  but  did  not  answer.  He  listened  and  talked  to  the  Russian. 
The  whistle  screeched,  and  we  all  rushed  for  the  train  after 
getting  a  much  needed  stretching  exercise. 

"What  did  he  say,"  Jerry  asked  Shatoff  again.  He  was 
determined  to  know. 

"Golly,  din't  you  hear  heem?"  Shatsoff  answered.  "He 
was  talking  inglish.  He  said  he  wished  he  wuz  beck  in  the 
states,  where  he  worked  in  a  shirt  factory  in  New  York,  before 
the  war." 

Evreux  and  Mantes-Gassicourt  were  the  next  stopping  places 
we  noted  before  darkness  came.  The  night  was  cold  and  on 
we  rolled  at  express  speed  through  the  country.  The  jolting 
of  the  cars  made  it  very  uncomfortable  for  many  of  us  whose 
digestion  was  greatly  accelerated.  The  horses  were  cranky, 
and  during  the  night  the  noise  of  the  wheels  could  not  drown 
out  the  sound  of  their  hoofs  kicking  the  sides  of  the  car.  It 
was  the  special  duty  of  the  guards  to  see  that  the  horses  did 
not  lay  down.  Some  of  the  animals  wanted  to,  though  their 
quarters  were  very  limited.  It  resulted  in  a  lot  of  kicking 
and  entangling  in  the  ropes  that  linked  them  together  at  the 
neck.  The  guards  swore  and  had  a  hard  time  restoring  order, 
while  the  train  was  moving  rapidly. 

During  one  of  the  many  stops  late  in  the  night  some  of  the 
men  peered  out,  being  attracted  by  the  dim  blue  lights  of  a 
station.  "We  were  informed  by  the  local  man  that  we  were 
near  Paris.  This  made  us  wonder  where  we  were  going  as  we 
lay  on  the  straw  on  the  floor  of  the  cars.  We  had  almost 
crossed  the  country  now,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  fighting  was 
not  very  far  away,  we  knew  we  would  go  either  north  or  south 
if  we  were  to  go  into  billets,  or  straight  ahead  if  we  were 
going  into  line. 

When  daylight  finally  came  we  stopped  in  the  country. 
There  was  nothing  to  tell  its  of  our  whereabouts.  Some  said  we 
were  approaching  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  someone  remarked  that 
it  could  not  be  so  as  there  were  no  hills  around.  The  Lorraine 
section  was  known  to  be  hilly.  Here  the  region  was  very 
level  and  with  very  few  trees. 
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The  train  was  off  again  and  shortly  before  noon  it  stopped 
at  a  station  bearing  the  name  of  Creil.  Here  lieutenant  Cava- 
naugh  received  the  sealed  orders  which  were  to  take  us  to  the 
front.  We  questioned  the  Frenchman  in  charge  of  the  station 
as  to  our  whereabouts.  He  said  Ave  were  near  the  front.  We 
asked  how  near,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  about  thirty  kilo- 
meters away !  This  came  as  a  bomb  amongst  us.  We  were 
less  than  twenty  miles  from  action! 

So,  here  we  were,  near  the  lines !  This  news  caused  a 
great  deal  of  excitement.  We  moved  out  of  Creil  slowly  and 
had  no  sooner  left  the  station  that  the  scenes  of  warfare  were 
everywhere  in  evidence.  A  part  of  Creil  was  in  rains.  The 
outskirts  were  torn  up  with  trenches  of  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  There  were  very  few  people  in  that  region.  They  lived 
in  the  caves  in  the  sides  of  the  chalk  cliffs  that  are  universally 
known  in  this  section. 

All  the  damage  we  saw  had  been  done  by  the  Germans 
during  their  retreat  in  April  of  1917.  There  were  towns  with 
not  a  house  intact.  The  track  on  which  we  were  travelling 
had  been  destroyed  during  that  campaign  and  reconstructed 
since. 

In  a  short  while  we  entered  Soissons.  The  famous  cathedral 
Avas  the  first  sight  that  attracted  our  eyes.  One  of  the  towers 
had  been  destroyed  and  a  part  of  the  roof  was  still  standing. 
The  Avhole  was  a  majestic  ruin. 

As  soon  as  our  train  stopped  at  the  station  we  started  to 
disentrain.  A  plane  surrounded  by  black  puffs  of  smoke 
hummed  barely  visible  in  the  sky.  A  French  soldier  on  duty 
at  the  station  told  us  that  it  was  a  Boche  avion,  and  the 
reports  we  could  hear  as  each  neAv  puff  of  smoke  appeared 
near  the  flyer,  were  those  of  shells  being  fired  by  an  anti-craft 
battery  of  75 's. 

The  station  was  riddled  Avith  shelJ  holes  and  the  night  before 
planes  had  dropped  bombs  on  the  building.  Heinie  had  evi- 
dently learned  of  the  troop  movements  which  were  now  going 
on  in  this  sector. 

The  unloading  of  the  Battery  was  accomplished  without 
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trouble,  but  when  the  wagons  and  guns  came  to  leave  the 
platform,  a  steep  cobblestone  grade  made  it  very  difficult.  The 
drivers,  however,  did  very  well  and  every  vehicle  in  the  bat- 
tery came  through  safely.  A  few  French  officers  were  looking 
on  and  made  very  favorable  comments  on  the  skill  of  our 
drivers. 

The  Battery  was  assembled  in  one  of  the  principal  streets 
and  soon  rode  through  the  city.  Fine  homes  and  buildings  as 
yet  untouched  by  the  war,  greeted  us  silently  as  we  passed  on. 
The  former  occupants  were  undoubtedly  safe  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  awaiting  the  day  of  deliverance. 

As  we  approached  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  trouble  began. 
We  had  to  ride  over  a  road  which  was  under  construction  and 
then  consisted  of  broken  stones.  The  poor  horses  struggled 
as  the  heavy  wagons  sank  into  the  stones.  Every  now  and 
then  a  horse  would  limp  and  stones  had  to  be  removed  from 
his  hoofs. 

When  this  section  was  passed,  the  hills  added  more  hard- 
ships to  the  march.  The  park  wagon,  the  largest  and  heaviest 
in  the  batttery,  was  stuck  several  times  and  additional  horses 
had  to  be  hitched  to  it,  to  disengage  and  pull  it  along. 

We  rode  through  deep  valleys  and  over  hills.  Trenches  and 
barbed  wire  were  in  evidence  all  around.  While  the  Battery 
halted  to  wait  for  the  wagons  which  were  stuck,  I  walked 
along  the  road  and  through  the  fields  with  Freudie,  who  had 
left  his  mount  in  the  care  of  "Snuffy"  Collins  then  acting 
as  his  orderly.  There  were  leagues  of  barbed  wire,  hundreds 
of  shell  holes  of  all  sizes,  and  miles  of  crooked  trenches.  The 
ground  was  strewn  with  pieces  of  shells  and  there  were  also 
numbers  of  duds,  as  the  unexploded  shells  were  called.  We 
passed  through  the  once  beautiful  village  of  Vauxrezis  with 
its  old  church  and  cottages  all  in  ruins.  We  were  told  that 
the  village  had  been  destroyed  not  by  gunfire,  but  by  the 
Germans  when  they  retreated.  We  arrived  in  a  little  hamlet 
called  Pasly;  at  a  short  distance  was  a  group  of  barracks  be- 
tween low  hills.  It  was  here  we  were  to  camp  for  a  few 
days.    The  park  wagon  was  the  last  vehicle  to  come  in.  One 
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of  our  new  officers,  lieutenant  Glazier,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  wagon,  managed  to  get  it  through.  It  was  regarded  as  no 
mean  accomplishment  and  the  usually  silent  and  grave  lieute- 
nant acquired  therefrom  the  familiar  title  of  "Park  Wagon 
Ed." 

We  were  a  tired  lot  that  night  as  we  turned  in.  All  lights 
were  forbidden,  for  Ave  were  now  at  the  front,  and  this  was 
known  as  the  bombarded  zone.  Big  signs  bearing  the  warn- 
ing, "Zone  Bombardee"  were  posted  everywhere.  It  was  a 
solemn  occasion.  We  awoke  in  the  night  and  heard  the  guns 
thundering  a  few  miles  away.  It  made  us  shiver,  but  at  the 
same  time  eager  to  get  into  the  "big  show." 

The  next  day  was  nice  and  bright.  We  were  given  foot- 
drill  to  keep  our  minds  busy.  During  the  afternoon  a  few 
shells  meant  for  us  perhaps,  dropped  a  half-mile  from  our 
area  and  caused  a  flurry  in  camp.  There  was  much  of  in- 
terest in  and  around  this  cantonment.  While  exploring  the 
surroundings  we  came  upon  all  sorts  of  Avar  debris.  Our  bar- 
rack was  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  Avhich  had  been  a  German  posi- 
tion. We  found  massive  concrete  dugouts,  deep  trenches,  and 
many  German  graves.  We  came  upon  a  skeleton  covered  Avith 
a  few  tatters  of  a  German  uniform.  It  Avas  Avith  a  feeling  of 
aAve  that  Ave  came  upon  these  signs  of  the  enemy's  passage  in 
this  area. 

That  night,  lieutenant  White,  some  of  the  boys  and  my- 
self, climbed  the  hill  to  watch  the  flares  and  signal  in  the  lines. 
It  Avas  very  dark  and  made  the  scene  more  inspiring  as  the 
flares  lighted  the  sky,  while  flashes  folloAved  by  the  roar  of 
the  big  guns  added  to  its  impressiveness.  Around  us  were 
the  hundreds  of  graves  and  bones.  In  the  very  spot  where  we 
camped  two  German  divisions  had  been  annihilated.  It  was 
Avell  named — the  Valley  of  Death.  A  feAv  miles  away  Avhere 
we  Avere  to  occupy  a  position,  was  the  famous  Chemin-des- 
Dames,  "the  Avay  of  the  ladies",  Avhere  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  war  had  been  fought  resulting  in  the  victory  of 
the  French  who  had  to  overcome  OA^erAvhelming  odds. 

We  remained  but  three  days  in  this  area,  and  on  Saturday, 
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February  9,  1918,  the  Battery  moved  on  to  the  front.  We 
went  along  the  winding  roads  around  a  group  of  hills,  and 
passed  some  of  the  very  large  chalk  caves  already  occupied 
by  units  of  our  division.  Some  of  these  caves  were  lighted 
Avith  electricity  and  were  large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
whole  regiment.  Our  regimental  headquarters  were  located 
nearby  in  the  side  of  a  cliff.  Communications  with  the  gun 
positions  the  batteries  were  to  occupy,  were  already  being 
made  by  the  telephone  details  who  were  now  laying  miles  of 
wire  along  the  ground. 

The  pulling  was  very  hard  on  the  horses  and  as  we  .were 
going  to  climb  several  steep  hills,  everyone  had  been  ordered 
to  dismount,  except  the  drivers.  One  man,  Madigan,  was 
perched  way  up  on  the  top  of  the  baggage  in  the  park  wagon. 
This  vehicle  stood  as  high  as  a  circus  band  wagon.  He  was 
holding  the  typewriter,  the  "works"  of  the  battery,  as  the 
men  called  it.  Any  accident  to  it  would  have  meant  a  cala- 
mity, for  it  was  upon  this  machine  that  the  payroll  especially 
depended.  The  regimental  adjutant  who  had  ambitions  to 
become  an  active  field  officer  instead  of  the  administrative 
genius  of  the  regiment,  was  looking  on  critically  to  see  that 
the  order  of  dismounting  from  carriages  was  carried  out.  He 
spied  Madigan  hanging  on  for  dear  life,  from  the  dizzy  heights 
of  the  French  prairie  schooner.  He  was  holding  the  type- 
writer and  trying  to  balance  himself. 

"Get  down  from  there,"  the  adjutant  bellowed. 

"What  sir"  Madigan  answered,  looking  down  inquiringly. 
He  could  not  hear  anything  above  the  noise  of  the  heavy 
wheels  going  over  the  rough  road. 

"I  say  get  down  from  there,"  yelled  the  adjutant,  now  blue 
in  the  face  and  rushing  for  the  wagon. 

Madigan  could  see  now  that  all  was  not  well  with  him  or 
"the  works,"  so  he  dropped  the  typewriter  and  made,  his  way 
down  in  all  haste.  The  machine  tumbled  over  and  we  all  held 
our  breath.  Just  as  it  was  coming  over  the  edge  of  the  wagon 
to  drop  in  the  road  and  be  smashed  to  bits,  it  found  a  spot  to 
lodge  itself.    It  did  not  fall,  but  was  always  on  the  verge  of  it. 
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We  watched  it  for  a  while,  wondering  when  the  "works" 
would  be  a  casualty.  When  the  adjutant  was  left  in  the  rear, 
and  we  came  upon  a  level  road,  Madigan  climbed  aboard  and 
again  took  charge  of  the  mint.  He  reported  all  was  well  ex- 
cept that  the  springs  for  the  spacer  and  the  carriage  were 
broken.    This  meant  a  job  for  the  chief  mechanic. 

We  were  now  on  the  plains  that  are  so  famously  known  in 
the  vicinity  of  Soissons.  It  was  on  this  plain  that  the  orginal 
Huns  under  Attila  had  advanced  during  their  bloody  on- 
slaught through  Europe.  They  were  defeated  decisively  at 
Chalons,  a  city  a  short  distance  to  our  right. 

As  we  approached  the  remnants  of  a  small  town  called  Cha- 
vigny,  there  was  a  whizz  in  the  air  followed  by  a  report  and 
a  puff  of  smoke  appeared  on  the  road  in  front  of  our  column. 
Three  other  such  whizzes  came  and  puffed  and  the  column 
stopped  for  a  while.  We  then  learned  that  we  were  being 
fired  upon.  A  thrill  of  excitement  went  through  the  Battery. 
The  men  offered  to  carry  the  rolling  kitchen  on  their  backs 
to  get  out  of  the  zone.  The  kitchen  was  having  a  hard  time 
and  the  cooks  suggested  leaving  it  in  a  shell  hole  and  for- 
getting about  it.  But,  of  course,  this  could  not  be  done  with- 
out causing  much  protest  from  Washington,  so  we  dragged  it 
along. 

After  leaving  Chavigny,  the  column  advanced  through  a 
stretch  of  the  plain  in  full  view  of  the  enemy.  In  the  blue 
haze  over  the  hills  about  three  miles  away,  we  knew  the 
Boches  were  looking  on  and  perhaps  wondering  as  to  who  we 
were.  A  "sausage",  as  the  observation  balloon  was  called, 
was  up  in  their  lines  and  that  day  the  observer  must  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  report. 

We  traveled  a  short  while  and  in  a  depression  of  the  plain 
we  came  upon  a  group  of  battered  farmhouses  which  bore  the 
name  of  Montecouve.  It  was  here  we  were  to  establish  our 
base  line  or  echelon  as  we  called  it,  adopting  the  French  term. 
The  echelon  of  a  battery  of  the  35th  French  artillery  was  al- 
ready established  on  this  farm.  Our  division  had  been  assigned 
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to  the  Fourth  French  division  for  training,  and  we  were 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  French  as  well  as 
with  their  methods  of  warfare. 

The  first  greeting  the  French  artillery  men  gave  us  was 
one  of  warning.  "It  ees  not  prudant,"  one  of  them  said  in  his 
best  English.  "You  come  over  road  and  sun  shines.  Ze 
Boches  he  see  clear,  then  pow!  zip!  boom!  ze  shell  come.  It 
ees  not  prudant !" 

Well,  we  were  here  at  our  journey's  end  after  our  "im- 
prudence" or  rather  our  lack  of  realization  of  the  danger 
there  was  in  promenading  promiscuously  along  a  treeless  plain, 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  Boche. 

We  were  the  only  Americans  to  occupy  this  cantonment 
which  was  kilometers  away  from  civilization,  so  it  seemed.  Of 
course  civilisation  meant  mostly  civilians  to  us.  This  farm 
was  but  a  dot  in  the  immense  plain  surrounding  it. 

Some  of  the  men  immediately  set  out  to  explore  the  sur- 
roundings. There  were  two  large  caves  on  the  farm.  One 
was  used  as  a  storage  place.  There  were  spaces  covered  with 
straw  where  walking  was  forbidden.  In  fact,  we  were  in- 
structed to  follow  duckboard  walks  when  going  through  the 
caves.  It  was  learned  that  the  Germans,  upon  retreating,  had 
spread  thousands  of  hand  grenades  in  these  caves,  and  had 
covered  them  with  straw.  It  was  only  after  a  number  of  men 
had  been  killed  that  the  French  had  found  out  that  though 
the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  caves,  they  made  many  of  them 
practically  useless  for  further  occupation.  It  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous undertaking  to  clean  them  out,  so  they  were  left  as  they 
were  and  duckboards  laid  out  in  the  safe  places. 

Another  thing  that  struck  us  as  interesting,  was  the  water 
supply.  At  the  drinking  places  there  were  signs  warning  us 
that  in  their  retreat  the  enemy  had  poisoned  the  wells.  Water 
had  to  be  boiled  and  a  solution  of  lime  added  to  it  to  make 
it  safe.  The  water  thus  treated  was  "Eau  potable"  all  right, 
but  it  tasted  bad.  There  was  little  water,  however,  absorbed 
during  our  stay  here  as  the  French  canteen  had  good  supply 
of  "Pinard"  and  good  vintages. 
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The  picket  line  was  established  in  the  open  and  covered  with 
chicken  wire  interwoven  with  grass  to  fool  the  enemy  planes. 
The  roofs  of  the  buildings  were  also  camouflaged  to  match  the 
surroundings.  The  only  uncamouflageable  element  was  the 
thick  smoke  emanating  from  the  rolling  kitchen  which  caused 
many  gray  hairs  to  the  French  who  shared  our  quarters.  They 
were  right,  for  the  enemy  planes  after  sighting  our  location 
made  an  attempt  on  their  nightly  raids  on  Paris,  to  drop  a 
few  "eggs"  in  our  vicinity,  either  while  going  or  coming  back 
from  their  visit  to  the  capital.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape,  for  none  of  the  bombs  dropped  near  enough  to  cause 
any  damage.  But  the  boom  was  audible  enough  and  the 
ground  quaked  as  the  projectiles  landed. 

The  Battery  was  quartered  in  the  familiar  tar-paper  bar- 
racks, and  each  man  had  a  mattress  which  when  laid  out  on 
a  wooden  frame  with  chicken  wire  bottoms  made  a  fairly  com- 
fortable bunk. 

The  great  moment  came  when  on  our  first  night  at  the 
echelon  the  guns  left  for  the  lines.  The  first  and  second  pieces 
were  the  ones  to  go.  Lieutenant  Cavanaugh  commanded  the 
Battery,  and  lieutenant  Dubard  had  already  left  in  the  morn- 
ing with  orderlies  Davie  Walsh  and  Lalone.  The  guns  went 
as  soon  as  darkness  had  set  in.  Lieutenant  Foster  had  charge 
of  the  detail  which  also  comprised  the  fourgon,  one  of  our 
baggage  wagons,  in  charge  of  Jim  Anderson,  (now  a  Boston 
traffic  officer),  who  claimed  he  could  drive  his  team  of  big 
greys  up  a  post  if  needed.  Instructions  were  given  to  the 
drivers  and  canoneers  to  be  very  quiet  going  up,  and  to 
remain  silent.  Above  all  things,  the  men  were  told  not  to 
smoke,  lest  the  planes  would  surely  see  the  glare  of  the  cigaret- 
tes, and  drop  a  few  "tin  boilers"  on  them. 

The  column  moved  silently  along  the  plain  over  rough  roads, 
on  its  way  to  the  Mont  des  Tombes  (Mountain  of  Graves),  the 
cheerful  name  of  our  future  position.  As  we  approached  the 
lines,  dazzling  star  shells  burst  in  the  air  and  lighted  the  sky, 
brightening  the  whole  area.  Then  there  were  strings  of  balls 
of  different  colors,  like  so  many  roman  candles,  which  we 
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learned  to  call  "chenilles."  There  were  signals  for  different 
things,  according  to  the  color  and  number  of  balls.  Every  now 
and  then  there  was  a  crash  nearby,  which  meant  that  the  enemy 
was  shelling  cross-roads  and  other  points,  where  it  was  thought 
the  supply,  ammunition  and  other  wagons  would  travel  dur- 
ing the  night.  This  was  called  harrassing  fire  and  at  times 
it  was  not  only  harrassing  but  deadly. 

As  we  moved  along,  awed  by  the  impending  danger  in  our 
surroundings,  there  was  a  wild  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  racket  of 
wheels  and  yells  of  men.  It  was  a  detail  of  French  artillery- 
men. They  were  carrying  ammunition  and  did  not  seem  to 
mind  a  bit  if  there  was  any  danger  or  not.  Some  were  smok- 
ing and  others  were  yelling  "allez,  b-r-r",  to  induce  their 
horses  to  greater  effort.  There  was  even  a  lighted  lantern 
hanging  to  one  of  the  caissons.  They  sped  by  our  column 
going  towards  the  star  shells  and  the  rapid  reports  of  machine 
guns,  while  we  looked  on  half  wondering  and  half  horrified. 

"These  fellows  have  been  in  the  war  three  years,"  Joe 
Moylan  remarked  in  a  low  voice,  "gee,  we  haven't  been  in  it 
three  hours  yet." 

"When  we  was  at  the  Border,"  some  one  yelled,  breaking 
the  silence  for  the  first  time.  There  was  no  reserve  now  and 
the  men  were  more  at  ease.  The  column  approached  a  rougher 
road  up  a  steep  incline.  As  it  mounted  the  plateau,  the 
shadow  of  lieutenant  Cavanaugh  told  us  that  we  had  reached 
our  position.  Our  infantry  was  in  the  valley  below,  the  val- 
ley of  the  Aisne,  over  which  the  battery  position  commanded 
a  wide  view.  The  display  of  fireworks  was  wonderful,  but  it 
did  not  distract  the  men  from  the  necessary  task  of  rolling 
the  guns  into  their  shelters  which  were  made  of  semi-circular 
corrugated  iron,  covered  with  branches  and  other  debris  to 
mask  them. 

The  following  night,  the  third  and  fourth  pieces  were 
brought  up.  On  that  day  which  was  Sunday,  Feb.  10,  1918, 
the  two  first  guns  which  were  already  up  were  registered,  and 
our  first  shells  in  the  war  went  sailing  into  enemy  territory. 

The  first  days  on  the  Mont  des  Tombes  were  spent  in  getting 
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settled  in  the  dugouts  and  taking  account  of  all  that  went  to 
make  the  position.  Each  of  the  gun  crews  had  a  dugout  near 
its  piece.  The  summit  which  was  about  fifty  yards  away,  was 
covered  with  small  trees,  the  highest  about  eight  feet.  This 
afforded  a  good  screen  from  which  we  could  go  about  our 
work  without  being  detected.  There  were  open  spots  here 
and  there,  however,  where  it  was  forbidden  to  stroll  about  in 
the  daylight  because  they  were  in  full  view  of  the  Boches. 

From  the  clump  of  bushes  and  trees,  the  hill  declined  down 
to  the  river  Aisne  which  gives  its  name  to  the  valley  through 
which  it  flows.  To  the  right  were  the  Vauxaillon  and  Quincy 
woods  where  the  infantry  was  already  in  position,  and  towards 
which  our  guns  were  now  pointed,  set  on  a  barrage  line. 

The  imaginary  barrage  line  was  always  set  about  50  or  100 
meters  in  front  of  infantry  lines.  It  was  the  first  thing  to  do 
when  going  into  a  new  position.  The  infantry  had  to  be  lo- 
cated by  a  runner  and  then  the  barrage  line  had  to  be  set  as 
a  protective  barrier  for  our  troops  against  any  surprise  at- 
tack from  the  enemy.  When  these  attacks  took  place,  a  signal 
was  sent  up  from  the  infantry  trenches.  In  this  sector  a 
rocket  with  three  blue  stars  was  the  barrage  signal.  The 
guard  at  each  of  the  guns  would  yell  "Barrage",  and  throw 
into  the  breech,  a  shell  already  fused  which  was  near  at  hand 
for  that  very  purpose.  He  woixld  then  fire  away  and  by 
that  time  all  the  crews  were  at  the  guns.  The  fire  was  kept 
up  until  the  signal  "Cease  Fire"  came  from  the  trenches. 
This  signal  was  in  the  form  of  another  rocket. 

The  guns  were  always  set  in  barrage.  As  soon  as  the  bat- 
tery ceased  firing  on  other  points,  the  guns  were  set  back  into 
barrage.  The  barrage  data  was  always  at  hand  at  each 
of  the  pieces  undergoing  only  the  changes  brought  about  by 
weather  conditions.  These  changes  were  made  when  the 
weather  reports  came  in;  the  "Sondage",  as  we  learned  to  call 
these  reports  in  this  sector.  The  weather  reports  would  come 
to  us  every  six  hours. 

The  Battery  soon  settled  down  as  comfortably  as  possible 
in  its  first  position  at  the  front  and  ready  for  anything  that 
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might  happen.  The  Battery  commander's  dugout  was  about 
fifty  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  second  and  third  guns.  The  tele- 
phone central  and  switchboard  were  established  in  a  deep 
dugout  at  the  left  of  the  commander's  post.  The  guns  were 
connected  by  wire  with  the  switchboard  and  the  commander. 
On  our  left  was  Battery  E  of  the  35th  French  artillery  which 
was  commanded  by  lieutenant  Wallut,  who  before  the  war 
had  been  the  foreign  representative  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company.  He  knew  a  great  deal  about  America  and 
soon  made  friends  with  our  commander  and  our  other  officers. 
His  assistant  was  lieutenant  Foucault,  a  jolly  young  French 
officer,  who  spoke  broken  English  and  who  was  always  up  to 
some  pranks  which  helped  to  while  the  time  away.  Both 
French  officers  were  very  able  artillerymen  and  had  taken 
part  in  some  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  war.  It  was  here 
that  lieutenant  Cavanaugh  was  to  learn  a  great  deal  about 
firing.  He  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  capable  artillery 
officers  in  the  A.  E.  F. 

Wc  saw  much  of  the  French  officers  and  Cav  (as  the  men 
called  lieutenant  Cavanaugh  among  themselves)  who  spoke  the 
language  quite  well,  enjoyed  conversing  with  them  on  all 
topics.  Lieutenant  Foucault  enjoyed  singing  in  English,  and 
at  times  there  was  much  melody  in  broken  accent  about  the 
position.  He  was  also  a  fine  athlete  and  a  good  shot  with  the 
pistol.  One  day,  he,  Cav.,  lieutenant  Dubard  and  other  offi- 
cers were  discussing  pistol  firing.  To  prove  their  arguments 
they  went  to  do  some  shooting.  An  empty  champagne  bottle 
was  put  up  at  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  away  in 
the  screened  area.  Lieutenant  Foucault  was  to  shoot  with 
lieutenant  Dubard.  He  turned  to  the  latter  and  with  true 
Gallic  politeness  said: 

"You  first,  mon  lieutenant,"  Lt.  Dubard  aimed  and  fired. 
The  bottle  was  broken  to  pieces. 

"Zat  ees  wondairef ul, "  the  French  officer  ejaculated.  He 
went  and  set  up  another  bottle.  His  politeness  got  the  better 
of  him  again,  and  he  motioned  to  our  lieutenant  to  fire.  The 
latter  fired  and  scored  another  target. 
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"I  cannot  shoot,  mon  lieutenant,  ze  break  all  the  bottle," 
lieutenant  Foucault  said  laughingly. 

"You  shoot  this  one,"  lieutenant  Dubard  replied  as  another 
bottle  was  being  set  up. 

"Zanks,"  the  French  lieutenant  answered  as  he  steadied 
himself  to  fire.  He  aimed  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  missed 
his  target.  He  was  baffled,  and  turning  to  our  lieutenant, 
said : 

"It  ees  to  you  to  fire." 

"No,  you  go  ahead  and  try  another  one." 

"Oh,  no,  it  ees  to  you,"  lieutenant  Foucault  insisted. 

So,  lieutenant  Dubard  aimed  and  again  the  bottle  was 
smashed  to  pieces. 

"Zat  ees  remarkable,"  the  French  officer  yelled,  jumping  to 
grasp  his  opponent's  hand.  "Zere  is  no  more  bottle,  we  can- 
not shoot;  we  will  jump,  yes?" 

Before  our  officers  knew  what  he  meant,  off  he  ran  to  get  a 
long  pole.  The  jump  was  to  be  made  over  a  very  deep  and 
wide  shell  hole.  It  would  have  been  quite  a  feat  to  jump  it, 
but  none  of  our  officers  hesitated  about  trying  it. 

"Zees  time,"  lieutenant  Foucault  said,  "I  go  first,  mes- 
sieurs." So  off  he  went  on  a  run  and  stuck  the  pole  well  in  the 
ground  and  rose  beautifully  in  the  air.  It  was  wonderful  and 
daring.  He  would  have  made  it,  but  just  as  he  was  over  the 
center  of  the  hole,  the  pole  broke  and  down  he  went  into  the 
water  and  mire.  This  created  a  great  deal  of  amusement  for 
both  batteries. 

There  was  much  fraternizing  between  our  men  and  the 
French.  We  had  access  to  their  canteens,  where  marmalade, 
"vin  blanc"  as  well  as  other  delicacies  could  be  bought.  There 
was  another  popular  place  where  the  men  would  go.  A 
French  battery  of  six-inch  rifles  was  located  behind  our  posi- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  One  of  the  sergeants  was  a  priest 
who  spent  his  spare  moments  developing  films  for  himself  and 
comrades.    He  did  not  charge  much,  and  thus  enabled  to  add 
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a  few  centimes  to  the  few  pennies  a  day  he  earned  as  a  French 
soldier.  Sundays  he  would  read  mass  in  a  dugout  and  those 
who  could  attended  the  service. 

We  soon  learned  several  important  things  in  this  position, 
especially  that  we  had  to  be  careful  while  walking  about  when 
an  enemy  plane  was  over  us.  One  day  a  sound  like  that  of 
a  fish-seller's  horn  was  heard.  Upon  inquiring,  we  learned 
that  an  enemy  plane  was  above  the  position  and  that  all  men 
were  supposed  to  conceal  themselves  or  remain  motisnless 
where  they  stood.  Looking  up,  we  could  barely  distinguish 
the  wings  of  the  plane  against  the  blue  sky.  There  were 
numerous  puff's  of  shells  exploding  around  it  from  the  anti- 
aircraft batteries  which  were  trying  to  force  the  German  flyer 
back  to  his  lines. 

These  visits  in  our  area  were  made  daily  by  the  enemy 
planes  when  the  weather  was  clear.  Most  of  the  time  they 
came  to  photograph  the  area,  and  compare  the  new  pictures 
with  those  of  the  preceding  day.  It  is  astonishing  how  little 
things  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  position.  For  instance, 
our  position  had  been  unoccupied  for  many  months.  As  soon 
as  we  moved  in,  before  we  realized  it,  several  new  paths  were 
made  by  our  trampling  and  these  would  have  shown  conspi- 
cuously on  late  aerial  photographs  when  compared  with  earlier 
ones.  These  paths  were  covered  with  grass  after  our  being 
warned  by  the  French. 

One  morning  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  light  snow 
which  had  fallen  during  the  night.  We  went  out  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill  to  mess,  and  made  the  nicest  paths  imaginable.  The 
footsteps  in  the  mud  stood  out  clearly  in  the  white  of  the 
snow.  Lieutenant  Cavanaugh  was  looking  on,  and  wondering 
what  could  be  done.  The  weather  had  cleared  beautifully  and 
the  Boches  observers  would  surely  be  around  early  to  take 
pictures,  for  they  knew  what  a  wonderful  opportunity  there 
was  at  this  time  to  detect  any  occupied  sections  of  the  front. 

"We  can't  have  these  birds  walking  in  the  air  or  on  their 
heads,"  Cav.  remarked.    "The  French  are  all  right,  they're 
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in  the  woods."  The  telephone  rang  and  the  commander  was 
off.  A  few  minutes  later  he  came  out,  and  surveyed  the  valley 
again. 

"What  in  the  hell  is  that  bird  doing  down  there?"  he  asked, 
pointing  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  "We  looked  and  saw 
lieutenant  Glazier  who  had  come  up  to  the  position  the  night 
before.  He  was  strolling  up  and  down,  making  a  circle  in  the 
snow  with  his  footsteps,  then  he  would  walk  towards  a  clump 
of  bushes  and  retrace  his  steps. 

"I  guess  'Park  Wagon  Ed'  lost  his  watch  or  something," 
someone  remarked. 

Cav  called  him  up  and  asked  him  what  he  was  up  to.  The 
lieutenant  answered  he  wanted  to  fool  the  Boche  planes. 

"That's  all  right,  lieutenant,"  Cav  remarked,  "but  what 
about  the  other  battery  down  there?" 

"What  battery?"  lieutenant  Glazier  asked. 

"Well,  the  battery  in  that  clump  of  bushes.  Didn't  you  see 
it?" 

The  battery  of  rifles  mentioned  previously  was  so  cleverly 
camouflaged  that  it  could  not  be  seen  a  few  feet  away.  Some- 
how or  other  the  Boche  planes  did  not  come  over  that  morning 
as  they  were  too  busy  trying  to  stop  the  French  planes  which 
were  also  taking  advantage  of  the  snow.  The  sun  was  now 
beginning  to  warm  up,  and  before  noon  all  the  snow  had 
melted  away. 

There  was  much  aerial  activity  day  and  night.  Every  night 
squadrons  were  heard  going  over  us  on  their  way  to  Paris. 
They  had  to  make  their  way  through  numbers  of  anti-aircraft 
barrages.  The  sky  was  combed  with  powerful  searchlights 
and  the  air  shaken  by  the  crash  of  high  explosives  and 
shrapnel.  The  planes  would  fly  over  us  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  return  from  the  raid  after  midnight.  Signal  rockets  with- 
in the  enemy  lines  would  enable  the  planes  to  land  at  their 
hangars. 

During  the  day  we  witnessed  many  thrilling  air  fights. 
There  was  an  observation  balloon  on  the  hill  directly  behind 
us.    This  balloon  was  on  many  occasions  attacked  by  enemy 
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planes  and  the  observers  were  forced  to  jump  with  their  para- 
chutes while  the  Boches  peppered  them  from  their  planes  with 
their  machine  guns.  Lieutenant  MacBrayne,  one  of  our  divi- 
sional observers  and  formerly  of  our  regiment,  had  to  jump 
several  times.  On  one  occasion  the  enemy  plane  after  having 
attacked  the  balloon,  swooped  down  through  the  valley  and 
flew  about  thirty  feet  above  us.  Some  of  the  men  fired  their 
automatics  at  the  fleeting  target,  but  with  no  known  result. 

But  while  all  these  things  were  going  on,  our  first  barrage 
had  been  fired.  It  was  on  February  21,  1918  that  we  were 
called  to  fire  our  first  protective  barrage.  It  was  9.50  p.  m., 
as  my  diary  gives  it.  I  was  at  the  switchboard  that  night, 
relieving  from  eight  o'clock  until  midnight,  and  was  reading 
a  magazine  when  the  buzzer  rang.  It  was  from  the  French 
battery.  Lieutenant  Wallut  was  on  the  wire  and  all  he  said 
in  a  very  calm  way  was : 

"Barrage." 

I  said,  "What?" 

"Barrage,"  he  answered  in  the  same  cool  manner. 

I  then  understood  and  connected  with  the  commander.  In 
turn  he  telephoned  to  the  guard  at  the  second  piece.  The 
French  guns  were  already  barking  away  and  our  guns  soon 
joined  in.  The  batteries  in  our  rear  and  beside  us  were  also 
in  action.  This  was  the  first  big  thing  we  were  in,  and  it 
caused  much  excitement.  The  firing  lasted  at  intervals  until 
midnight  when  the  signal  to  cease  firing  was  sent  up  in  the 
lines. 

We  learned  the  following  day  that  just  as  the  103rd  Infantry 
was  going  to  relieve  another  unit  in  the  trenches,  the  Germans 
made  a  surprise  attack.  The  French  infantry  joined  our 
troops  in  the  fight  that  started,  and  which  resulted  in  a  failure 
for  the  Boches. 

We  had  night  fires  on  different  problems ;  cross  roads,  dug- 
outs, and  other  points  which  were  likely  to  be  alive  with 
moving  troops  during  the  night.  The  men  were  becoming 
hardened  to  frequent  firing  which  also  meant  added  skill.  The 
chief  of  sections,  each  responsible  for  a  gun,  reported  every 
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day  to  the  commander  to  receive  their  corrections  for  the  bar- 
rage data,  after  it  had  been  figured  from  the  latest  weather  re- 
port. Their  responsibility  was  an  important  one,  but  they 
assumed  it  with  great  credit  to  the  outfit. 

The  officers  were  getting  real  fighting  experience.  The  map 
work  was  the  most  interesting.  These  maps  were  so  arranged 
as  to  represent  accurately  the  sector  we  occupied  in  its  most 
minute  details.  The  hills  and  their  height,  the  valleys,  the 
roads,  towns,  villages,  the  lines,  the  trenches,  machine  gun 
positions,  dugouts,  ammunition  dumps,  etc.,  were  all  shown. 

The  maps  were  drawn  according  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"Lambert  North"  system,  which  by  using  Paris  as  the  center, 
France  is  divided  in  kilometer  squares,  and  numbered  north  to 
South,  and  from  east  to  west.  The  north  line  is  known  as  the 
longitudinal  line  or  x  line,  and  the  latitudinal  line  is  known 
as  the  Y  line.  The  maps  were  classified  as  1-10,000,  1-20,000, 
1-50,000  and  1-80,000  scale,  etc.  The  scale  of  the  1-10,000  map 
was  10  meters  on  the  ground  for  every  millimeter  measured  on 
the  map ;  the  1-20,000  map,  20  meters  on  the  ground  for  every 
millimeter,  and  so  on. 

These  maps  enabled  the  units  to  find  their  exact  location  on 
the  map  as  well  as  to  locate  accurately  the  objectives  to  be 
fired  upon  by  the  batteries.  The  numbers  on  the  squares 
which  in  artillery  are  known  as  coordinates,  were  referred  to 
when  the  location  of  a  unit  or  objective  was  given.  Thus, 
35.600,  42.500  indicated  that  the  unit  or  objective  was  in  the 
35 — 42  square.  The  600  meters  were  measured  off  in  the 
quare  on  the  X  line  and  the  500  meters  on  the  Y  line.  By 
drawing  a  line  straight  from  the  Y  line  to  meet  the  line  drawn 
straight  from  the  X  line  at  the  point  measured,  the  exact  loca- 
tion sought  for  was  accurately  found. 

If  the  point  located  was  to  be  fired  upon,  the  next  step  was 
to  measure  the  range.  The  position  of  the  battery  on  the  map 
is  always  taken  from  the  laying  of  the  first  gun.  It  is  from 
this  gun  that  all  measurements  of  range  are  made.  On  ac- 
count of  the  distance  between  this  gun  and  the  three  other 
pieces  there  are  slight  changes  to  be  made  in  the  range  of 
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each  of  them.  While  laying  the  guns  some  important  point  in 
the  surrounding  is  used  as  a  referring  point.  This  point  is 
sighted  through  the  goniometer,  and  the  data  is  automatically 
given  on  the  graduated  scale  of  the  instrument,  called  the 
plateau  and  drum.  This  instrument  gives  the  sight  and  eleva- 
tion sought  for.  As  soon  as  the  numbers  on  the  gun  are  the 
same  as  those  appearing  on  the  goniometer,  we  know  that  it 
is  pointed  in  the  direction  of  that  chosen  referring  point  on 
the  map.  An  aiming  stake  with  an  electrical  attachment  to 
be  lighted  at  night  is  then  set  at  some  distance  in  front  of 
the  gun  on  the  exact  line  on  which  it  is  pointed.  By  looking 
through  this  sight,  the  gunner  corporal  knows  if  the  aiming 
stake  is  in  line. 

The  data  on  the  instrument  of  the  gun  after  it  has  been  laid 
on  the  referring  point,  is  marked  down  by  the  chief  of  section 
and  is  known  as  basic  deflection.  It  is  used  as  a  reference 
point  when  shifts  are  made  to  different  targets.  Thus,  if  we 
were  called  on  to  fire  upon  a  machine  gun  nest,  the  guns  were 
first  sighted  on  the  aiming  stake  as  the  first  thing  to  do.  The 
proper  elevation  for  the  range  is  then  made.  The  target  may 
be  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  aiming  stake  according  to  the 
data  given.  The  necessary  corrections  brought  about  by 
weather  conditions,  such  as  the  wind,  then  temperature  are 
made  also,  so  that  the  data  changes  often  for  the  same  target. 

The  75  is  a  wonderful  gun  and  to  give  an  account  of  what 
it  can  do  and  how  it  is  managed  would  take  several  books. 
We  learned  to  love  this  gun  whose  accuracy  was  that  of  a  rifle. 
We  often  heard  that  with  a  75  all  that  was  needed  was  the 
address  of  the  prospective  customer  and  in  short  order  a 
"shower  of  tin  cans"  could  be  delivered  to  him. 

As  February  was  winding  up,  the  weather  was  getting  nicer 
and  there  were  beautiful  clear  days.  These  days  we  took 
advantage  of,  to  register.  The  0.  P.  (observation  post)  was 
located  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  a  trench  hidden  by  a  clump 
of  bushes  to  the  right  of  the  guns  a  few  yards  forward.  A 
fine  view  of  the  valley  and  the  enemy  lines  could  be  had  from 
the  post.    Our  firing  was  usually  directed  on  an  abandoned 
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farm  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  hills.  There  were 
other  points  which  invited  firing,  but  the  French  officers  with 
us  would  say :  "You  must  not  fire  there,  it  ees  not  prudant." 
There  was  a  sort  of  truce  during  the  day  in  this  sector  and 
both  sides  refrained  from  any  heavy  firing.  One  day,  how- 
ever, lieutenant  Cavanaugh  who,  on  previous  occasions,  had 
been  attracted  by  a  little  steeple  to  the  right  of  the  usual 
registering  point,  sighted  this  building  and  directed  the  bat- 
tery upon  it.  Four  shells  landed  on  the  building  and  in  the 
area  around  it.  Through  the  glasses  we  saw  Germans  run- 
ning away  to  safety.  This  had  no  sooner  happened  than  a 
battery  opened  up  in  the  enemy  lines,  and  four  shells  landed 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  post.  Heinie  knew  where  we 
were,  while  we  had  no  idea  where  the  firing  was  coming  from. 
We  did  not  fire  any  more  that  afternoon. 

March  came,  and  we  were  now  pretty  well  seasoned  after 
a  month's  sojourn  in  the  lines.  There  was  always  something 
going  on  to  keep  the  men  busy.  There  was  the  policing  of 
the  area,  the  cleaning  and  greasing  of  the  guns  and  shells. 
There  was  guard  duty  day  and  night  at  the  guns,  and  in  the 
area  during  the  night. 

All  was  not  drudgery,  however.  During  the  moments  when 
the  sky  was  cloudless  and  the  sun  shone  bright  and  warm, 
we  enjoyed  sitting  in  the  sunlight  reading,  writing  letters  or 
simply  dreaming.  Across  the  ravine  on  a  neighboring  hill, 
behind  our  position,  was  the  town  of  Neuilly  in  ruins,  one  of 
the  buildings  being  an  immense  ancient  monastery.  To  see 
the  shadows  of  these  ruins  in  the  moonlight  was  very  impres- 
sive. Now  the  cloister  was  silent  and  many  of  the  good  fathers 
were  now  at  the  front  or  sleeping  beneath  wooden  crosses. 
At  sunrise  or  sunset,  it  took  on  hues  which  made  it  look  like 
the  castles  of  the  fairy  tales  with  green  vines  trying  to  hide 
the  ugly  scars  in  its  walls. 

There  is  one  member  of  the  Battery  family  which  I  have 
omitted  thus  far  to  mention.  It  was  a  young  police  pup 
which  the  commander  had  bought  in  the  city  of  Soissons.  He 
was  of  a  very  good  stock,  and  came  from  one  of  the  best 
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breeders  in  the  country.  The  dog  was  called  everything  from 
Fido  to  Carlo,  until  finally  the  name  "J'ecoute"  (pronounced 
"Jakoot")  was  saddled  upon  him.  It  all  came  about  when 
the  telephone  men  gave  out  that  the  French  operators  instead 
of  saying  "Hello"  would  say,  "I  am  listening,"  which  is  the 
translation  of  "J'ecoute"  in  French.  "J'ecoute"  thrived  on 
military  life  and  was  very  popular  about  the  position. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March  there  was  an  increase  of  acti- 
vity in  the  sector.  The  observers  reported  unusual  doings 
behind  the  lines.  It  was  rumored  that  the  German  divisions 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  on  the  Russian  front,  were  being 
concentrated  in  this  sector.  Several  prisoners  taken  in  the 
latest  raid  had  confirmed  these  rumors.  What  further  helped 
to  have  us  believe  these  rumors,  was  the  unusual  attention 
which  the  enemy  paid  to  our  observation  balloons  from  which 
the  observers  could  see  very  interesting  things  behind  the 
German  lines.  On  one  occasion  a  big  enemy  battery  fired  al- 
most a  hundred  rounds  on  our  balloon  which  was  about  1,000 
feet  in  the  air.  It  was  a  very  hard  target  to  reach  with  any 
other  gun  but  an  anti-aircraft  one.  They  also  fired  in  this 
manner  on  one  of  our  planes  which  was  flying  above  our  guns 
while  we  were  registering.  The  direction  of  those  shots  was 
excellent.  If  they  had  been  landed  on  the  ground,  they  would 
have  made  things  very  hot  for  us. 

On  March  16,  a  short  while  after  supper  we  were  called  to 
fire  a  barrage  and  other  fires.  The  engagement  ceased  about 
midnight.  The  next  day  we  heard  that  the  Boches  had  been 
severely  beaten.  That  morning  fourteen  observation  balloons 
were  counted  behind  the  German  lines,  where  until  now  we 
had  only  seen  one  or  two.  This  was  very  unusual,  and  it 
meant  that  a  very  important  movement  was  about  to  take 
place  in  this  sector. 

During  the  day  our  area  was  heavily  shelled  and  a  direct  hit 
was  made  on  the  emplacement  of  our  third  piece,  but  without 
causing  any  damage.  At  that  moment  one  of  the  men  in  the 
section,  Lydgman,  met  with  an  accident,  presumably  while 
cleaning  his  automatic.    When  the  call  was  sent  in  for  an 
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ambulance  to  evacuate  him,  the  hospital  detail  drove  up  on 
the  hill  in  broad  daylight,  and  stopped  directly  in  front  of  the 
guns.  The  German  balloons  were  still  up  and  saw  that  there 
was  something  on  this  hill  which  up  to  this  time  they  had  not  « 
noticed.  This  drew  considerable  fire  on  us  that  night  and  the 
following  day.  Lydgman  was  our  only  casualty  in  this  sec- 
tor.   He  died  a  week  or  so  later  in  a  Base  hospital. 

Things  were  getting  serious  in  this  sector  and  orders  came 
for  us  to  move.  While  it  had  been  very  quiet  the  night  we 
pulled  into  position,  it  was  not  so  the  night  we  left  the  Mont- 
des-Tombes.  The  position  was  shelled  heavily  and  ammunition 
was  struck,  setting  fire  to  the  shells  and  fuses.  We  were  lucky 
to  get  out  without  losing  a  man.  The  return  to  the  echelon 
was  made  without  any  trouble  and  the  following  day  we 
moved  on  for  an  unknown  destination  as  usual.  It  was  an- 
other march  in  the  broad  daylight,  but  nothing  happened.  The 
enemy  was  too  busy  at  other  things,  we  supposed.  They  did 
take  a  shot  at  us,  however,  as  we  neared  our  entraining  point. 
A  few  shells  landed  several  hundred  yards  from  our  column 
and  French  units  which  occupied  the  nearby  cantonment  were 
sure  of  a  bombardment.  But  after  the  few  shells  nothing  else 
was  sent  over.  We  reached  the  entraining  point  safely  and 
proceeded  to  load  on. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  Grand  March. 

After  entraining  at  Herein,  on  record  time,  without  any 
important  incident  to  interfere  with  our  loading  on  the  guns, 
wagons  and  horses,  off  we  rolled  in  the  dark  cloudy  night, 
headed  for  an  unknown  destination.  There  was  something  in 
the  air  that  seemed  to  foretell  that  the  early  battleground  of 
the  war,  which  we  were  leaving  behind,  was  to  be  once  more 
trampled  by  the  hordes  of  the  enemy.  Here  was  the  open  way 
to  Paris,  between  Soissons  and  Rheims,  where  the  Kaiser  was 
to  fight  his  Imperial  battle — in  two  acts :  the  first  coming,  the 
second  going. 

All  night  it  rained  and  across  the  country  we  sped.  The 
train  was  very  long  and  heavy,  but  nevertheless  it  rolled  along 
at  a  fast  express  rate,  most  of  the  time  off  the  track,  so  it 
seemed.  Once  in  a  while  during  the  night,  as  we  stopped,  we 
would  hear  a  voice  outside.  Peeping  through  the  side-doors 
which  we  would  open  a  little,  the  first  sight  that  greeted  us 
were  the  following  signs  shown  by  a  shaded  blue  light :  "Hom- 
ines—Dames — Vitry  le  Frangois,"  or  some  other  town;  "Chef 
de  Gare,"  "Sous-chef  de  Gare,"  "Chef  de  Service,"  "Buffet" 
—oh  le  buffet ! — R.  T.  0.  &  M.  P.  "Entree  Militaire— and  the 
first  building  next  to  the  station — "Hotel  de  la  Gare." 

The  few  stops  were  made  to  water  the  engine  or  the  horses. 
The  first  question  the  fellows  would  ask  would  be  regarding 
the  department,  that  is  the  State  we  happened  to  be  in — how 
many  kilometers  there  were  to  Paris — where  we  were  going — 
how  long  the  war  was  going  to  last — a  most  frequent  question, 
and  last  but  not  the  least  important  of  questions,  "Avez-voo 
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de  conyyak  or  de  rhum?"  The  Chef  de  Gare,  or  Depot  Master, 
who  is  an  important  functionary  in  France,  would  sometimes 
just  smile  and  go  about  his  business.  At  other  times  he  would 
stop  to  chat  as  well  as  he  could.  At  one  of  the  stations, 
Mantes-Gassicourt,  the  Chef  de  Gare  said :  ' '  The  war  will  soon 
end."  This  was  always  music  to  our  ears.  We  loaded  him 
down  with  cigarettes  and  yelled  a  hearty  "Orewar  mesheer", 
as  the  screech  of  the  engine  announced  the  train's  leaving. 

The  next  morning,  the  weather  had  cleared  and  we  were 
travelling  through  a  beautiful  region.  We  passed  through 
Epernay  and  Chalons-sur-Marne,  two  famous  Champagne 
cities,  and  got  a  glimpse  of  the  wine  works  which  sight  caused 
mueh  comment  among  the  "wets"  in  the  outfit.  There  were 
no  "drys"  in  the  company.  Those  who  were  not  "wets" 
were  neutral.  We  travelled  a  part  of  the  day  and  finally 
reached  our  destination  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  Brienne-le-Chateau,  a  pretty  little  town  in  the 
department  of  the  Aube  which  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
Aube,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  both  rivers  running  parallel 
through  the  department. 

At  3.23  everything  was  unloaded  and  at  four  o'clock  we  were 
on  the  road.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  most  wonderful  ex- 
perience and  one  of  the  longest  hikes  ever  attempted  by  the 
American  artillery  in  France.  As  we  rolled  away  from  the 
premises  of  the  Gare,  passing  in  review  before  the  patrons  of 
the  Hotel  de  la  Gare,  we  were  struck  by  the  beautiful  roads 
we  travelled  over  in  that  region.  We  soon  left  Brienne-le- 
Chateau  behind  us,  and  far  out  in  the  country  we  stopped  for 
a  bite  to  eat.  The  rolling  kitchen  was  put  to  work,  and  in  a 
short  while  piping  hot  coffee  was  ready  and  served  with  a 
tomato  and  hard  tack  mush  added  to  the  bill  of  fare.  There 
was  just  enough  to  dull  the  edge  of  our  very  keen  appetites. 
The  hungry  ones  had  found  means  of  getting  a  "hunk"  of 
bread,  while  going  through  the  town,  and  ate  it  heartily  while 
the  rest  looked  on  enviously. 

We  were  stopped  alongside  of  the  national  highway  which 
stretched  for  about  a  mile  ahead  of  us  where  it  disappeared 
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around  a  bend.  The  sun  went  down,  a  chrysanthemum  of 
purple  and  gold,  behind  the  dark  green  pines  on  the  hilltop 
far  across  the  fields.  The  peasants  were  returning  in  the 
peaceful  twilight,  to  their  homes,  with  their  oxen  plodding 
along  slowly  after  the  day's  labor  was  done. 

At  nightfall  we  were  off  again,  and  shortly  before  midnight 
we  entered  a  little  village  which  bore  the  imposing  name  of 
Arsonval  Jaucourt.  The  next  morning  we  found  our  billets 
at  the  base  of  a  hill  covered  with  grapevines.  At  one  end  of 
this  hill,  there  was  a  huge  slate  cliff  from  which  large  quanti- 
ties of  stone  were  gotten  to  build  the  wonderful  roads  of  the 
region.  From  that  hill  one  could  get  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Aube,  the  river  flowing  slowly  through  the  green 
fields,  with  groves  of  hemlocks  here  and  there,  while  afar 
across  the  plain,  were  the  hills  covered  with  vines  and  groves  of 
pines.  It  was  interesting  to  follow  the  national  highway,  ex- 
tending in  one  straight  line  for  miles  in  the  valley,  then  wind- 
ing its  way  around  the  first  hill  to  reappear  again  and  again 
as  each  hill  was  ascended,  always  glistening  white  in  the  sun- 
shine, until  it  finally  disappeared  on  the  horizon.  The  roads 
of  Prance  are  alive  with  poetry  and  romance,  so  it  seems. 

Our  regimental  headquarters  were  in  another  little  town 
just  across  the  river,  which  was  spanned  by  a  heavy  granite 
bridge  of  pleasing  design.  Though  it  was  early  spring,  the 
weather  was  very  mild  and  a  few  of  the  men  went  for  a 
swim  in  the  crystal-clear  waters  of  the  Aube  which  were  not 
defiled  by  the  refuse  of  manufactures  of  any  sort.  It  was 
here  that  the  "water  hounds"  wearing  nothing  but  a  smile 
and  a  "dog  tag"  hanging  from  their  necks,  enjoyed  a  good 
bath,  yelling  like  wild  Indians,  while  French  women  who 
were  doing  their  family  washings,  looked  on  unabashed.  Our 
men  were  just  boys  to  them  and  it  surprised  and  pleased  them 
to  see  the  American  boys  at  play. 

In  the  town  where  we  were  billeted,  the  people  were  very 
sociable.  Battery  Headquarters  were  located  in  the  first 
house  at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  The  lady  to  whom  we 
were  to  pay  rent  came  to  us  and  kindly  informed  us  that  the 
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house  was  haunted,  more  or  less,  that  the  former  proprietor 
had  been  murdered  there,  and  several  other  calamities  had 
taken  place  in  the  villa.  The  rooms  were  empty.  There  was 
a  large  living  room  leading  out  to  a  pretty  little  garden  which 
could  be  seen  through  the  dusty  French  windows,  which  also 
served  as  doors.  There  was  a  marble  mantlepiece,  handsome 
enough,  but  still  more  useful,  for  the  evenings  were  rather 
chilly  and  a  roaring  fire  in  the  fireplace  made  things  comfort- 
able. In  this  room  we  lodged  the  field  desk  and  typewriter. 
Another  room  I  shared  with  Woodie  of  Woodville,  Maddy  of 
Ware,  and  the  "dog-robbers"  all  on  the  "king's"  staff,  as  the 
boys  had  dubbed  them.  They  were  a  rather  hard  lot  to 
manage.  There  was  Dave,  Jackie-Cal,  Willis  P.,  not  counting 
the  indispensables — Buckie  Bowen  and  Snuffie  Collins.  These 
two  were  always  on  hand  when  the  "king"  wanted  to  ride. 

The  town  had  quite  an  influence  on  "Jacoot's"  short  but 
nevertheless  adventurous  existence.  "Jacoot"  and  Jaucourt, 
the  name  of  the  town,  were  so  alike  in  spelling  and  in  sound 
that  the  dog  was  named  Jaucourt — for  week  days  and  Arson- 
val-Jaucourt  on  Sundays.  Of  course,  Woodville  Woodie 
was  responsible  for  the  name,  and  the  poor  dog  had  to  drag 
it  along  with  him  while  the  novelty  of  it  appealed  to  the  fel- 
lows, but  it  soon  degenerated  into  the  very  plebian  appellation 
of  Jake. 

We  fared  well  in  Arsonval-Jaucourt  and  after  the  usual 
"aurevoirs"  and  promises  to  drop  a  line  to  the  good  people, 
we  were  again  on  the  road.  It  was  a  beautiful  Saturday 
morning  on  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday.  We  ambled  along, 
everyone  of  us  in  good  spirits,  even  the  horses.  The  leaves 
in  the  trees  had  already  budded  out,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  fresh  odor  of  Spring.  We  stopped  alongside  the  road, 
between  a  row  of  gigantic  oaks,  ages  old.  In  a  freshly  plowed 
field  was  an  old  man  sowing  by  hand.  It  was  interesting  to 
follow  him  and  the  steady  motion  of  his  hand,  as  he  plunged 
in  into  his  apron,  heavy  with  seeds,  and  spread  the  future 
harvest  in  the  furrows.    What  a  peaceful  scene  it  was.  Here 
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was  a  man  who  was  following  the  most  peaceful  pursuits  of 
life,  Avhile  we  were  at  war.  In  the  fields  were  the  plows,  while 
the  road  was  covered  with  long  rows  of  guns,  caissons,  horses, 
and  armed  men.  It  was  a  pleasing  and  comforting  sight  for 
us  to  see  this  humble  peasant  at  his  task.  We  were  glad  to 
forget  for  a  time  "that  there  was  a  war  going  on",  as  the 
boys  would  say. 

After  stopping  for  some  time  alongside  of  the  "Route  Na- 
tionale,"  we  resumed  our  march  along  the  always  beautiful 
highway  with  not  the  slightest  slope  to  make  it  hard  for  us. 
"We  wound  our  way  between  the  hills  covered  with  vineyards 
mostly  and  cabbage  patches.  We  passed  through  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  a  little  city  of  about  35,000  population.  Way  back  in 
history  it  was  a  Roman  fortress,  the  ruins  of  which  ean  still 
be  seen  today.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  it  was 
destroyed  when  the  Huns  first  invaded  France  in  the  Fifth 
century.  The  modern  Huns  had  not  been  able  to  advance 
that  far. 

The  hike  was  a  short  one;  Ave  stopped  before  noon,  just  out- 
side a  little  town  whose  white  walls  and  red  roofs  could  be  seen 
through  the  early  foliage.  We  were  more  than  glad  to  learn 
that  we  were  to  stay  over  Sunday  in  this  town  which  was 
known  as  Arrentieres.  The  horses  were  picketed  in  a  fenced 
field,  near  a  large  barn.  There  "W  as  a  fine  pasture  of  grass  and 
they  were  let  loose  to  graze.  There  was  also  plenty  of  room 
to  park  the  guns,  caissons  and  other  rolling  stock,  so  that  in 
no  time  the  work  was  done.  The  men  were  then  billeted. 
There  was  a  brook  running  through  the  town  and  here  we 
bathed  and  did  our  washing. 

Battery  headquarters  were  in  a  very  old  house,  furnished 
with  antique  furniture.  The  old  lady  of  the  house  was  very 
pleasant,  and  soon  the  men  were  coming  to  buy  her  rabbits 
and  "oofs" — eggs.  Battalion  headquarters  were  near  a  pine 
grove  in  an  old  chateau  half  surrounded  by  a  moat.  This  is 
where  "Long  John"  and  Lieutenant  Lincoln  had  their  quar- 
ters.   Regimental  headquarters  were  established  at  Colombe- 
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la-Fosse,  a  village  seven  kilometers  away.  We  were  now 
in  another  department,  known  as  the  Haute  Marne,  or  "High 
Marne." 

Sunday  morning  was  bright  and  balmy.  There  was  unusual 
activity  about  the  town,  and  upon  inquiring  we  were  told  that 
this  was  Palm  Sunday,  by  the  boys  and  girls,  whose  arms 
were  laden  with  laurel  branches.  Services  were  to  be  held 
in  the  village  church  which  was  as  quaint  as  it  was  old.  It 
could  seat  from  three  to  four  hundred  people,  and  when  the 
hour  of  the  service  came  the  little  building  was  crowded  with 
men  of  all  creeds  and  beliefs.  The  peasants  were  dressed  in 
their  holiday  attires,  replacing  the  ordinary  wooden  shoes  with 
their  best  black  polished  ones. 

During  the  service  a  little  girl  wrapped  in  a  white  veil  car- 
ried a  bread  to  the  altar,  one  of  those  breads  we  often  saw, 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  doughnut.  The  bread  was  blessed,  cut 
in  pieces,  and  distributed  to  the  congregation  with  twigs  of 
laurel.  It  was  a  peace  offering  and  we  did  hope  and  pray  that 
peace  would  soon  be  with  us. 

That  afternoon,  General  Edwards  stopped  in  town  and  in- 
spected some  of  the  quarters  and  units. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  Monday  of  Holy  Week,  we 
set  out  early  for  another  destination.  After  four  hours  of 
pleasant  hiking,  we  stopped  at  a  town  known  as  Champcourt. 
It  was  like  a  circus  coming  to  town  for  these  people,  and  be- 
sides they  had  seen  but  few  Americans,  so  it  was  an  extra- 
ordinary event  for  them  to  house  a  whole  company  of  them. 

"Where  do  you  come  from,  Monsieur,"  a  boy  would  ask. 
"From  Arrentieres, "  we  would  reply.  "Oh,  la,  la!  that  is  very 
far  away."  At  first  we  were  surprised  to  hear  these  things, 
but  we  soon  realized  that  the  people  who  lived  in  these  farm- 
ing communities  seldom  travelled  more  than  a  few  kilometers 
outside  the  limits  of  their  towns.  There  were  no  railroads 
nearby,  so  the  only  means  of  transportation  were  the  horse 
and  cart. 

We  had  now  stopped  in  three  of  these  "Communes"  and 
marvelled  how  these  farmers  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  social 
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life  by  grouping  their  houses  together  around  a  little  church, 
instead  of  living  miles  apart  as  it  is  the  custom  in  America.  In 
these  Communes  we  always  found  a  schoolhouse  with  a  compe- 
tent teacher.  The  most  prosperous  of  the  farmers  is  usually 
chosen  to  be  the  mayor  for  his  lifetime  generally.  He  was  the 
important  personage  with  whom  we  conferred  about  the 
billeting. 

The  men  were  billeted  in  barns  and  haylofts.  As  the 
weather  was  nice,  a  good  number  preferred  to  pitch  tents, 
while  some  who  had  a  few  francs  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  room  with  a  good  bed. 

Our  stay  in  Champeourt  was  very  short.  After  spending  the 
night  there,  we  left  the  next  morning  for  a  very  long  and  tire- 
some hike  which  led  us  in  the  evening  into  the  village  of 
Villiers-sur-Marne,  a  very  poor  village  where  nothing  in  the 
line  of  food  could  be  bought.  The  rolling  kitchen  had  spilled 
its  entire  contents  on  the  way  coming  up.  As  in  the  other  vil- 
lages, the  able-bodied  men  were  scarce,  but  here  it  seemed 
more  so.  The  people  were  shabbily  dressed  and  sad.  There 
was  a  mill  nearby  where  most  of  them  worked.  This  explained, 
I  supposed,  why  they  did  not  appear  to  be  as  well  fed  and 
contented  as  the  people  in  the  towns  we  had  left  behind. 

We  spent  the  night  in  this  village,  and  the  next  morning 
found  us  headed  for  what  we  "were  told  would  be  permanent 
billets  in  our  rest  area.  This  information  was  greeted  with 
pleasure,  because  the  long  and  almost  daily  hikes  began  to  tell 
on  the  men  and  horses.  After  marching  several  hours,  we  ar- 
rived at  noon,  in  the  town  of  Doulaincourt  where  the  Regi- 
mental headquarters  were  already  established.  This  was  to 
be  the  divisional  dump,  and  here  we  left  our  barrack  bags  and 
surplus  equipment. 

We  did  not  stop  at  Doulaincourt,  but  kept  on  until  we 
reached  Bettaincourt,  a  pretty  little  town  on  the  river  Rognon. 
The  w  agons  were  parked,  the  horses  picketed  and  the  men 
billeted.  While  going  to  my  billet,  an  old  lady  stopped  me, 
and  motioned  to  the  horses.  I  told  her  I  understood  French. 
"A  la  bonheur,"  she  said  with  a  smile.    Then  she  told  me 
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that  in  1870  the  Germans  had  picketed  their  horses  on  the 
exact  spot  where  ours  were  now  standing.  The  same  posts 
were  still  standing,  and  were  being  used  by  us. 

"It  is  a  much  more  pleasant  sight  now,  though,"  the  old 
lady  said  as  she  left  me  with  a  smiling  countenance  which 
meant  loads  of  good  cheer  to  us. 

We  lost  no  time  in  getting  settled  and  that  afternoon  every 
man  was  told  to  be  as  neat  as  a  pin  for  retreat,  which  would 
be  followed  by  an  inspection.  Everybody  got  busy  polishing 
up  the  barrack  shoes  which  were  to  replace  the  heavy  "clog- 
hoppers"  that  were  worn  during  the  hike.  The  uniforms 
were  brushed  and  those  who  had  extra  breeches  or  blouses 
took  them  out.  It  was  a  company  of  dandy  looking  boys  who 
stood  retreat  that  night.  Lieutenant  Cavanaiigh  was  tickled, 
a  feeling  he  always  felt  but  seldom  expressed.  "You  got  to 
hand  it  to  those  birds,"  he  remarked  to  a  fellow  officer  as  the 
ranks  broke  up  for  a  rush  to  mess,  after  a  snappy  inspection 
and  retreat  ceremony. 

Next  day  there  was  a  great  activity  in  cleaning  harnesses, 
wagons,  and  putting  things  in  ship-shape.  The  horses  were 
being  fitted  with  new  shoes  after  their  60  mile  hike.  We  were 
all  looking  forward  to  a  much  needed  rest  when  orders  came, 
which  meant  that  in  a  few  days  we  would  again  be  at  the 
front.  Orders  came,  and  were  countermanded  so  often  that 
we  almost  believed  the  rumor  we  were  going  back  to  the 
States. 

That  night  a  detail  of  men  was  sent  out  to  Rimaucount  for 
other  horses  and  caissons.  The  next  day  Lieutenants  Gravel 
and  Freudenthal  were  ordered  away  on  detached  service.  We 
were  told  to  turn  in  our  tan  shoes  and  all  extra  clothing.  We 
were  to  carry  but  one  uniform,  an  extra  set  of  underwear  and 
one  pair  of  hobnail  shoes.  Our  rest  was  at  an  end.  On 
Saturday  morning,  a  damp  gloomy  morning  on  Easter  eve,  we 
set  out  for  one  of  our  longest  and  hardest  hikes.  The  roads 
were  rough  and  hilly,  and  more  than  one  wagon  got  stuck.  It 
was  hard  pulling  for  the  horses,  especially  the  green  ones  we 
had  just  acquired. 
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One  particular  caisson  was  having  a  hard  time.  It  was 
being  drawn  by  four  horses,  three  of  which  were  untrained. 
All  the  pulling  was  being  done  by  a  game  little  black  mare  on 
the  swing.  She  finally  gave  up  and  could  not  pull  any  more. 
The  driver  thought  she  was  stalling,  and  whipped  her.  But 
try  as  she  would,  she  could  not  pull.  She  looked  around  with 
such  pleading  eyes  as  if  to  say,  "I'd  like  to  pull  all  I  must,  but 
I  can't;  I'm  all  in!"  She  Avas  unhitched  and  sent  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  column. 

The  green  horses  were  unhitched  and  the  caisson  was  drawn 
by  two  or  three  fellows  on  the  level  road.  When  it  came 
to  a  hill,  the  horses  were  tried  again,  but  the  wagon  did  not 
budge.  A  truck  fortunately  came  along  and  pulled  the  caisson 
up  the  hill.  The  green  horses  and  an  extra  pair  were  hitched 
to  the  wagon.  Bill  Cote,  Fraser,  Carson  and  myself  mounted 
the  horses  to  get  them  to  pull  together  but  without  success. 
"We  all  dismounted  and  tried  to  pull  the  horses  along.  We 
tried  pushing  the  caisson  and  then  entice  the  horses  with  grass. 
This  was  Carson's  idea  and  it  worked  out.  Finally  they 
sniffed  the  air  and  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  there  were  other 
horses  ahead  a  few  kilometers  away ;  so  off  they  went  at  a  trot. 

I  had  had  enough  of  the  wagon,  so  I  set  out  on  foot.  After 
walking  a  mile  or  two,  I  saw  the  town  in  which  we  were  to 
billet  that  night.  It  was  six  o'clock  and  still  raining.  Just 
before  entering  the  town  I  met  Thompson  who  was  trodding 
along  the  road,  appearing  to  be  in  deep  thought.  "What's  on 
your  mind,  Wayne?"  I  asked  as  I  came  up  to  him.  "H'm,  I 
was  just  thinking  of  my  mother's  baked  beans  that  she 
would  usually  serve  about  this  time  on  Saturday  night."  Dry 
clothes,  good  baked  beans  and  a  nice  comfortable  bed  would 
have  made  us  feel  like  kings  on  that  particularly  dreary  night. 

The  town  we  were  billeted  in  was  called  Chermisey.  It 
had  a  mediaevel  aspect.  In  fact,  every  house  must  have  been 
centuries  old.  The  fireplaces  in  some  of  them  were  of  the 
middle  age  style,  with  an  iron  plate  in  the  rear  of  the  chim- 
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ney,  where  all  sorts  of  inscriptions  were  set  down,  as  well  as 
pictures  of  animals  forged  out  in  relief  on  the  metal,  black 
with  age. 

We  were  too  tired  to  notice  much  of  what  would  have  been 
very  interesting  to  tourists.  The  men  were  even  too  tired  to 
eat  after  picketing  the  exhausted  horses  out  in  the  rain.  The 
feed  was  scarce  and  the  feed-bags  were  wet  and  covered  with 
mud.  Poor  horses !  We  were  sheltered  and  slept  in  the  hay 
while  they  stood  crouched  in  a  heap  in  the  rain,  tired  and 
hungry. 

Lieutenant  Cavanaugh  came  in  with  news  that  the  next  day 
we  were  to  muster  and  that  both  pay  and  muster-rolls  had  to 
be  ready.  He  also  said  we  might  move  the  next  morning. 
This  meant  work  and  no  sleep  that  night.  Willis  Perry,  our 
runner,  was  sent  out  to  find  regimental  headquarters  and  re- 
port for  orders.  He  returned  about  two  o'clock  with  orders, 
but  there  was  no  mention  about  moving.  I  worked  a  while  on 
the  rolls  while  Madigan  laid  down  to  rest.  I  thought  that  the 
work  being  advanced  enough,  I  could  also  snatch  a  little  sleep 
and  finish  later  in  the  morning  now  that  we  expected  to  spend 
Easter  day  in  town.  Just  as  I  had  laid  down,  a  spark  flew 
from  the  fireplace  et  set  fire  to  the  straw  on  which  a  group  of 
men  were  sleeping.  In  no  time  there  was  a  merry  blaze,  but  it 
was  soon  smothered.  The  door  was  opened  to  let  out  the 
smoke.  The  rain  was  pouring  down  like  a  deluge  and  we  were 
very  glad  to  think  we  might  rest  on  the  morrow.  The  men 
were  going  to  resume  sleep  when  Lieutenant  Lincoln  walked 
in  from  the  storm,  dressed  in  rubber  from  head  to  foot.  He 
came  to  tell  us  that  we  were  to  move  at  daylight.  There  was 
no  more  question  of  sleep  for  either  Madigan  or  myself.  It 
was  then  after  three  o'clock.  Work  was  continued  on  the 
rolls  and  it  lasted  until  the  very  last  minute  before  leaving. 

It  was  a  tired  and  sleepy  lot  of  men  that  were  awakened 
before  daybreak  on  that  chilly,  rainy  and  dark  Easter  morn. 
It  had  been  raining  all  night  and  the  horses  stood,  chilled  and 
pitiful,  on  the  picket  line.    The  saddle  blankets  were  soaked 
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through  and  covered  with  mud;  and  those  that  were  dry- 
were  scattered  about,  most  of  them  neatly  rolled  in  somebody's 
pack. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  vehicles  in  our  assortment  of 
rolling  stock  was  our  park  wagon.  Why  they  called  it  a  park 
wagon  is  a  mystery;  it  surely  was  not  nice  enough  to  drive 
through  a  park  or  adorn  one,  but  nevertheless  that  is  what 
it  was  called.  It  was  very  handy,  not  only  because  it  could 
carry  a  lot  of  baggage,  but  also  because  the  men,  those  who 
walked,  could  camouflage  their  rolls  and  packs  in  it.  Being 
relieved  of  the  burden,  they  would  then  walk  with  canes,  like 
real  gentlemen  soldiers. 

"Sa-a-a-argen"  Stoddard  was  the  man  in  charge  of  the  park 
wagon.  He  was  the  man  who  could  be  trusted  to  bring  it 
through,  even  if  he  was  a  couple  of  days  late  sometimes.  To 
share  his  responsibility  was  Lieutenant  Glazier,  known  also  as 
Androcoles,  alias  Park  Wagon  Ed.  As  usual  he  was  on  the 
job  working  like  a  Trojan. 

To  return  to  the  tale  of  the  chilly  and  rainy  Easter  morn, 
Stoddard,  like  the  rest  of  the  crew,  would  have  given  a 
month's  pay  for  a  little  extra  sleep,  but  he  had  to  get  the  park 
wagon  hitched  and  go  around  the  village  picking  up  the  bag- 
gage he  was  supposed  to  collect  and  close  his  eyes  on  a  little 
more  than  he  was  supposed  to  carry.  He  first  had  to  get  his 
horses,  his  blankets  and  his  men  together.  The  feed  bags  were 
soaked  and  muddy,  the  horses  had  to  be  watered  and  the 
"top-kick"  bawled  him  out  and  gave  him  about  twenty 
minutes  to  report.  This  was  too  much  for  Fred.  He  was  just 
going  to  "cave  in."  He  was  letting  forth  a  wonderful  dis- 
play of  profanity  when  along  comes  Androcoles.  "Calm  your- 
self, Sergeant,"  said  Park-wagon  Ed.  in  his  cool,  calm,  slow 
scholastic  voice,  as  his  eyes  twitched,  really  betraying  the 
shade  of  an  emotion.  This  finished  Fred.  He  started  to  bawl 
and  swear.  Once  he  got  the  profane  combustion  out  of  his 
system,  he  managed  to  gather  his  men,  rush  to  the  picket  line, 
water  his  horses,  feed  them,  mount  them,  and  back  to  the  vil- 
lage he  came  picking  up  stray  rolls  and  cots,  load  a  dozen  or 
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more  G-l  cans,  etc.,  etc.  When  that  was  done  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  catch  up  with  the  column  about  a  mile  or  two 
ahead.  Oh!  the  park  wagon  was  a  pleasant  "  vehee'cle",  as 
Stod  would  say. 

As  we  rolled  out  of  that  town,  the  men  were  in  fairly  good 
spirits.  Chaplain  Stackpole  had  managed,  as  he  always  did, 
we  wondered  how,  to  scrape  up  some  mail,  and  a  good  bunch 
had  come  in  early  that  morning.  I  had  a  letter  telling  me  that 
I  was  an  uncle,  and  on  that  memorable  day,  as  I  rode  along, 
I  felt  there  was  something  in  the  responsibility  of  being  an 
uncle.  There  was  also  a  letter  from  Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  the 
author  of  the  Cape  Cod  stories;  I  had  been  reading  some  of 
his  books  that  Frostholm  had  loaned  me.  We  had  spent 
many  moments,  Frostie  and  I,  talking  of  the  Massachusetts 
tales,  which  meant  home  to  us.  I  had  written  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  books  to  the  author.  The  letter  I  received  from 
him  read  as  follows: 

Clearwater,  Florida. 

My  dear  Mr.  LaBranche  : 

Your  very  kind  letter  should  have  been  answered  long  ago, 
but  I  came  to  Florida  rather  unexpectedly;  all  my  correspon- 
dence has  remained  unanswered.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  like 
"The  Depot  Master,"  and,  of  course,  I  am  especially  glad  that 
any  yarn  of  mine  helped  make  things  at  the  front  pleasanter 
for  you  bully  chaps  who  are  doing  the  work  which  we  older 
— not  to  say,  fatter  men  cannot  do.  Your  letter  was  very  in- 
teresting. I  felt  as  if  I  had  just  a  little  glimpse  in  at  the 
quarters  over  there.  I  have  been  fighting  a  tendency  toward 
rheumatism  for  the  last  year  or  two  and  this  winter  I  came 
down  to  a  w  arm  climate  to  work  here.  And  it  certainly  is 
warm.  Here  amid  the  palm  trees  and  bright  sunshine  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  when  we  left  New  York  in  January  it  was 
so  very  cold,  and  that  it  is  still  pretty  chilly  up  there.  I  hope 
the  Spring  has  come  to  France,  and  that  you  find  it  pleasanter 
already.  If  you  find  time  will  you  write  me  another  letter 
telling  me  how  things  are  going  with  you  now? 

With  thanks  for  the  letter  you  have  already  written,  and 
with  the  very  best  of  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN. 
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That  letter  was  read  with  a  great  interest  by  all  of  those 
who  had  read  Lincoln's  books,  and  with  the  fresh  news  from 
home  it  helped  to  make  us  more  cheerful. 

As  we  rode  along,  a  spare  part  of  a  caisson  tree  fell  from 
one  of  the  wagons.  I  dismounted  and  after  tying  my  horse  to 
a  carriage  proceeded  to  pick  up  the  part  which  was  made  of 
metal  and  rather  heavy.  Signal  for  trotting  Avas  given  at  that 
moment  by  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  column.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  was  a  straggler  in  the  rear.  I  thought  the  trot 
Avould  not  last  long,  as  it  was  not  customary  to  go  that  pace 
for  a  long  time.  But  it  was  kept  up  and  in  a  short  time  the 
column  was  a  mile  away.  There  was  no  question  of  carrying 
the  burden  now,  but  to  catch  up  with  the  battery.  I  dropped 
the  spare  part  and  proceeded  to  hike,  but  the  battery  was 
speedily  disappearing  around  a  bend  in  the  road. 

The  weather  had  now  cleared  and  peasants  were  about  in 
their  holiday  clothes.  Bells  in  the  little  churches  were  chiming 
and  there  was  gaiety  in  the  air.  I  passed  through  one  town 
and  met  Jerry  Lamb  and  a  few  of  the  boys  who  were  also 
straggling  along.  The  sights  were  interesting.  In  one  vil- 
lage Colonel  Locke  was  standing  near  a  fountain  where  his 
mount  was  drinking.  He  eyed  us  sternly,  but  did  not  say  a 
word.    We  did  not  ask  any  questions. 

As  we  approached  a  village  which  appeared  about  a  kilo- 
meter ahead  we  went  to  the  sign  post  to  find  out  its  name. 
It  was  Domremy.  The  name  seemed  familiar,  and  I  remem- 
bered that  it  was  Joan  of  Arc's  birthplace.  I  mentioned  the 
fact  to  Jerry,  and  he  answered:  "Well,  while  Ave 're  footing 
it,  AA-e  might  as  Avell  be  tourists  and  see  the  blooming  place. 
Let's  go." 

We  walked  into  Domremy  triumphantly  and  spied  Major 
Herbert,  Lieutenant  Cavanaugh  and  a  group  of  the  regiment's 
officers  who  Avere  getting  ready  to  go  into  line,  we  were  told. 
The  batteries  Avere  to  follow  later.  We  did  not  show  our- 
selves, but  disappeared  from  their  sight  in  a  side  street. 
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While  we  were  in  Domremy  we  visited  Joan  of  Arc's  birth- 
place, the  old  inn  and  the  church.  For  a  short  while  we  forgot 
about  the  war  and  reveled  in  the  historical  sights. 

Pangs  of  hunger  reminded  us  later  that  there  was  a  rolling 
kitchen  miles  ahead,  and  that  we  had  better  hurry  if  we 
wanted  anything  to  eat  that  day.  "We  set  out  in  search  of  the 
battery.  Numerous  trucks  filled  with  infantrymen  passed  us 
and  rolled  along  the  poplar  bordered  road.  As  they  went  by 
the  doughboys  yelled  to  us,  "Say,  boys,  how  did  you  like  the 
rest  sector1?" 

After  walking  several  hours  we  came  upon  the  battery  which 
was  halted  along  the  road.  A  slice  of  corned  willy,  a  can  of 
tomatoes  for  two  and  half  a  package  of  hard  tack  was  handed 
to  us.  We  ate  the  tomatoes  together  out  of  the  same  can  and 
devoured  the  willy. 

A  short  time  later  the  battery  set  out  on  roads  which  circled 
around  stony  hills.  We  finally  came  upon  a  village  called 
Pagnyda-Blanche-Cote.  The  town  looked  miserable.  The 
rain  had  made  a  real  pond  in  one  end  of  it,  through  which  we 
had  to  pass.  A  battalion  of  Foreign  Legion  was  billeted  there 
and  consequently  there  was  no  room  for  us.  Quarters  were 
found  for  the  battery  in  the  Foi't  de  Pagny  on  the  hill  before 
us. 

It  was  quite  an  experience  for  us  to  be  quartered  in  a  real 
big  fort.  There  was  a  formidable  gate  through  which  we 
marched  in  pompously.  The  horses  and  wagons  were  parked 
outside.  Our  sleeping  quarters  were  situated  on  one  of  the 
main  stone  courts  in  the  center  of  the  Fort  which  appeared  to 
be  octagon  in  shape.  The  beds  were  tiers  of  thick  heavy  boards 
on  which  we  spread  our  blankets.  It  was  raining  again  and 
wre  got  wet  while  standing  retreat  and  muster  roll  call.  After 
a  frugal  mess  we  turned  in  on  the  wooden  mattress,  and  were 
so  tired  that  we  did  not  notice  how  hard  they  were. 

There  was  a  company  of  the  Foreign  Legion  in  the  fort, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  a  hard  set  of  men.  They  were  of  all 
nationalities  and  of  all  ranks  of  society.  One  of  them  boasted 
he  had  been  a  banker  once,  while  another  said  he  had  been  a 
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lawyer.  They  all  seemed  to  have  some  shadow  in  their  pre- 
vious life,  of  which  they  would  seldom  talk,  except  when  they 
were  drunk.  They  loved  to  fight  and  could  whip  out  an  ugly 
knife  on  a  moment's  notice.  Still,  it  was  said  these  men 
fought  like  devils  at  the  front.  There  are  few  left  today  to 
tell  the  story,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  romantic  of  the  war, 
where  some  of  the  most  hideous  lives  were  rendered  stainless 
and  sublime  in  the  hellish  crucible  of  war. 

This  cosmopolitan  aggregation  of  dare-devils  was  com- 
manded with  an  iron-like  grit  by  an  officer  not  big  of  stature, 
but  who  had  a  compelling  personality.  He  was  of  medium 
height,  pale  of  feature,  with  a  very  black  kinky  mustache  and 
beard  cut  in  the  Orleans  style.  His  eyes  were  piercing  black 
jet,  and  as  he  snapped  a  command  they  seemed  to  light  up. 
He  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  his  men  yelled  and  swore 
as  they  obeyed  his  commands.  He  knew  they  were  relaxing 
now  and  that  soon  he  would  have  them  in  the  lines,  unflinching 
as  the  zero  hour  approached. 

We  remained  but  one  night  in  the  fort.  The  next  morning 
it  was  still  raining,  but  this  did  not  prevent  us  from  recon- 
noitering.  We  visited  the  big  powder  magazines  which  were 
reached  through  tunnels  deep  under  the  ground.  There  were 
towers  all  around  with  apertures  to  fire  from  with  machine 
guns  or  rifles.  There  were  turrets  where  the  big  siege  guns 
were  manned.  The  largest  of  the  siege  gun  emplacements  was 
in  the  center  at  the  top  of  the  fort  where  there  was  a  disap- 
pearing turret.  There  were  no  guns,  as  they  had  all  been  sent 
to  the  front. 

The  fort  stood  high  up  on  a  point  of  great  strategic  impor- 
tance. It  commanded  four  great  highways  for  kilometers 
around.  There  were  other  forts  on  neighboring  hills.  These 
formed  that  powerful  chains  of  forts  which  made  the  Belfort 
region  impassable  to  the  invaders.  This  was  the  main  reason 
why  Germany  invaded  France  by  violating  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  and  passing  through  it  to  reach  the  unprotected 
frontiers  of  France  in  that  region. 

During  the  afternoon  it  had  ceased  raining  and  we  moved 
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down  into  the  town  where  we  billeted  in  filthy  quarters.  We 
did  not  mind  it  much  because  lice  were  now  common  in  the 
outfit  more  or  less,  and  a  fellow  without  cooties  was  either 
a  "gold  brick"  as  the  "soft  job"  soldiers  with  cozy  berths 
were  called,  or  they  had  just  come  to  us  as  replacements. 

"We  were  paid  during  our  stay  in  that  village.  Food  was 
scarce,  but  there  was  plenty  of  wine  and  many  francs  went 
thither  as  well  as  in  the  customary  crap  games  after  pay-day. 

"We  remained  in  the  village  until  the  morning  of  April  3, 
when  the  whole  regiment  assembled  to  march  to  Toul,  which 
was  to  be  our  next  sector.  We  passed  through  Vannes  and 
other  villages.  A  little  after  noon  we  halted  and  our  first 
and  second  pieces  were  sent  up  to  the  front  to  relieve  the 
artillery  of  the  1st  Division  which  was  then  occupying  the 
sector  with  a  French  division.  Our  division  was  to  relieve 
these  two. 

During  the  afternoon  we  hiked  along  the  outskirkts  of  Toul 
where  the  awesome  sight  of  a  French  cemetery  in  which  thirty- 
six  Americans  were  buried,  greeted  us.  "Holy  gee,"  some  one 
yelled;  "don't  that  give  yer  the  horrors?" 

Before  going  into  the  town  of  Grandmenil  to  billet,  we 
passed  some  outfits  of  the  1st  Division  Regulars,  as  it  were. 
Some  of  them  tried  to  give  us  the  "Ha,  Ha!",  but  the  men 
did  not  mind  it  at  all. 

"Where  in  the  hell  do  you  rookies  come  from?"  one  of  the 
regular  sergeants  asked. 

"Wot  in  the  hell  do  ye  care,"  Stoddard  answered.  "Ain't 
they  the  wise  guys,"  he  said  turning  to  us.  "Wal,  if  ye 
want  to  know,  I'll  tell  ye,"  he  continued.  "We're  a  shock 
division  wot's  come  to  relieve  the  half  dozen  divisions  on  this 
here  front.    Wot  do  ye  think  of  that?" 

There  was  much  sallying  back  and  forth  as  we  went  along 
to  our  village  to  spend  the  night.  This  village  was  very  poor 
and  had  that  drab  aspect  which  told  of  proximity  to  the  front. 

The  next  day,  after  hours  of  slow  marching  on  roads,  over 
plains  and  the  high  plateaux  of  the  regions,  we  finally  stopped 
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for  several  hours  in  Menil-la-Tour,  waiting  for  the  1st  Divi- 
sion artillery  to  vacate  our  billets.  Our  3rd  and  4th  pieces 
had  been  sent  ahead  with  the  crews  during  the  day.  At  night- 
fall we  were  already  established  in  our  billets  at  Sanzy,  a 
commune  in  the  Meurthe  et  Moselle  department. 

The  grand  hike  was  ended.  It  had  been  pleasant  at  times 
and  hard,  but  it  is  an  experience  which  remains  vivid  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  a 
part  of  it.  "We  were  now  in  the  sector  of  Toul,  entering  on 
the  second  phase  of  our  service  in  the  lines.  It  was  to  be  a 
hard  one  as  we  will  see,  and  it  served  to  prepare  us  for  the 
big  doings  in  the  following  summer. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


In  the  "Quiet"  Sector  of  Toul. 

It  took  us  several  days  to  establish  ourselves  in  the  new 
echelon  and  gun  positions.  The  drivers  were  billeted  in  the 
town  of  Sanzey,  while  the  guns  were  in  position  a  little  to  the 
right  of  Mandres-aux-Tours,  pronounced  "Mandray"  by  the 
men.  The  village  was  near  the  famous  "Dead  Man's  Curve" 
with  which  we  soon  became  acquainted.  Before  us  was  Mont 
Sec,  which  could  not  be  taken,  it  was  said,  because  it  was  for- 
tified to  the  utmost,  especially  with  artillery  which  dominated 
the  sector  for  miles  around.  The  Boche  observers  could 
easily  look  down  with  safety  into  our  lines  and  see  everything 
that  was  going  on.  It  was  reported  that  the  hill  was  tunnelled 
through  in  many  places  and  that  there  were  also  many  eaves 
to  shelter  reserves,  supplies  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Be- 
hind Mont  Sec  was  a  group  of  elevated  plateaux,  that  are 
found  in  this  region.  There  was  one  which  attracted  attention 
more  than  the  others.  It  was  Pont-a-Mousson,  a  town  of  some 
importance  where  it  was  said  the  German  officers  met  to 
carouse  with  women  and  imbibe  vintages  of  all  kinds. 

Other  points  of  interest  in  the  sector  were  the  villages  of 
Eambucourt,  Xvray,  Seicheprey,  Beaumont  et  Bernecourt. 
"Dead  Man's  Curve"  was  located  between  Beaumont  and 
Mandres,  and  it  was  here  that  daily  the  enemy  took  a  heavy 
toll  among  the  water  cart  drivers  and  mules,  supply  and  am- 
munition trains,  dispatch  riders  on  motorcycles  or  mounted, 
as  well  as  infantry  units  going  in  or  out  of  the  trenches. 

The  battery  was  split  into  two  platoons.  Two  guns  were  in  a 
forward  position  on  a  rough  road  which  led  from  Mandres  to 
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Bernecourt.  This  road  eliminated  the  curve,  but  it  was  im- 
practicable and  dangerous  for  general  traffic.  It  was  only 
used  by  the  gun  limbers  and  caissons  to  get  in  or  out  of  the 
position.  The  third  and  fourth  pieces  were  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear  of  this  position,  near  a  main  highway  which 
ran  from  Mandres  to  Grcerouvres.  These  positions  were 
known  as  420  and  435.  They  were  connected  by  telephone 
with  each  other,  the  then  lieutenant  Cavanaugh  directing  the 
fire  from  the  forward  position. 

Regimental  headquarters  were  located  at  Ansauville,  1st 
Battalion  P.  C.  at  Hamonville  and  the  2nd  Battalion  P.  C.  at 
Mandres.  Supplies  and  carriages  from  the  echelon  at  Sanzey 
would  go  by  way  of  Menil-la-Tour,  Royaumieux,  Ansauville, 
Hamonville  and  Mandres  to  reach  the  guns.  The  details  going 
to  the  rear  position  would  come  back  by  way  of  G  rooerouvres, 
Minorville  and  Menil-la-Tour,  while  those  going  to  the  forward 
position  would  retrace  their  steps. 

We  were  hardly  established  in  our  new  quarters  when  an 
incident  happened  which  seemed  very  funny  to  us  and  much 
to  our  satisfaction.  The  1st  Division  units  of  Artillery  had 
just  vacated  this  area.  They  had  laughed  at  us  and  had  called 
us  rookies.  It  was  beyond  them  to  imagine,  it  seemed  to  us, 
that  there  were  any  real  soldiers  except  the  Regulars.  When 
we  entered  Sanzey  we  found  the  billets  and  area  in  a  filthy 
condition.  From  our  earliest  days  of  training  we  had  been 
drilled  to  keep  our  areas  scrupulously  clean  and  to  leave  them 
in  such  condition.  On  leaving  Soissons  there  was  not  the  least 
bit  of  litter  of  any  sort  left  behind. 

Not  only  were  the  billets  in  Sanzey  dirty,  but  all  kinds  of 
valuable  equipment  had  been  left  behind  by  the  Regulars. 
There  were  such  things  as  machine  guns,  ammunition,  saddles, 
halters,  feedbags,  grain,  and  even  a  live  horse.  This  condition 
of  the  billets  caused  some  grumbling  among  us  because  there 
was  so  much  cleaning  up  to  be  done.  News  of  these  condi- 
tions reached  headquarters  and  there  was  a  storm.  First  Divi- 
sion headquarters  were  notified  and  details   of  "Regulars" 
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were  sent  back  to  clean  up  the  area.  They  had  to  do  it  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  of  cleaning  up  too !  It  was  a  wonderful 
treat  for  us  "rookies"  to  see  the  Regulars  at  work  doing  what 
they  should  have  done  before  leaving. 

This  sector  was  said  to  be  a  quiet  one.  It  might  have  been, 
but  it  was  to  be  quite  lively  for  us.  All  through  the  war  that 
term  "quiet  sector"  was  often  confusing  if  not  contradictory. 

A  FEW  DIARY  NOTES  OF  A  "QUIET  SECTOR" 

April  5,  1918 

Much  harrassing  fire.  Two  horses  wounded.  Corp.  Moy- 
lan's  horse  spills  its  blood  all  over  him.  "Dead  Man's  Curve" 
is  the  dangerous  spot  here.  Our  guns  are  behind  curve. 
Boches  have  fine  lookout  from  Mont  Sec. 

April  6,  1918 

Positions  heavily  gassed.  Men  go  through  it  well  enough. 
Rambeau  gets  big  dose.  English  mask  very  awkward  and 
pinches  nose. 

April  7,  1918 

Sunday.  Services  everywhere  for  those  who  can  go.  There 
is  shelling  and  music  with  our  meals.  Why  in  hell  don't  they 
give  us  time  to  eat? 

April  8,  1918 

Salvation  Army  hut  almost  blown  up,  but  the  girls  are  still 
making  doughnuts.  Chaplains  make  rounds  with  books  and 
cigarettes.  Chaplain  Stackpole  is  some  chap.  They  report 
quite  a  number  of  casualties  in  the  Infantry.  We'll  follow  our 
doughboys  to  the  Kaiser's  own  backyard  if  we  have  to. 
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April  9,  1918 

Much  noise  along  the  lines.  The  few  civilians  that  stick 
around  are  nervous — no  wonder.  Why  don't  they  go  to  the 
rear? 

April  10,  1918 

Terrific  barrage  from  5.45  to  7.30  this  morning.  Big  doings 
around  Apremont.  We  are  successful.  Bully  for  the  104th! 
Four  mules  of  the  supply  company  killed  last  night.  Driver 
has  arm  blown  off.  All  on  "Dead  Man's  Curve."  Motorcycle 
dispatch  rider  gets  jipped.  Runs  into  shell  on  curve.  The 
Germans  shell  this  curve  every  15  minutes.  Our  caissons  have 
been  lucky  so  far,  but  we  must  not  brag.  We'll  have  our 
turn  yet. 

April  11,  1918 

Quite  a  number  of  men  gassed  tonight.  D  Battery  loses  two 
horses.  One  of  our  caissons  breaks  down  on  "Dead  Man's 
Curve"  and  has  to  be  left  there.  Ambulances  keep  going  up 
and  down,  day  and  night.  Rumors  are  that  as  the  1st  Divi- 
sion could  not  take  Mont  Sec,  the  26th  must  take  it  at  any  cost. 
It's  only  talk,  of  course;  but  I  hope  the  Regulars  hear  of  it. 
It  will  make  them  sore.  Naval  guns  are  being  brought  up. 
There  ought  to  be  something  doing  soon. 

April  12,  1918 

Guns  are  booming  all  the  time.  This  harrassing  fire  gets 
our  goat.  And  they  call  this  a  quiet  sector.  Archie  Comeau, 
the  horse-shoer,  and  Cosky  are  missing.  They  dissappeared 
near  the  curve  last  night.  Much  shelling  and  gas  on  the 
Curve.    C'est  la  guerre! 

4 

April  13,  1918 


This  is  the  13th,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  an  unlucky  date. 
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Went  to  the  front  position  with  Strandberg,  Stoddard,  Fitz- 
gerald and  Broderick.  Brodie  and  Stoddard  were  mounted. 
The  rest  of  us  rode  on  the  two-wheel  ration  cart.  Left  Sanzey, 
went  to  Menil-la-Tour,  then  passed  Royaumeix,  and  the  ammu- 
nition dump.  Observation  balloon  anchored  in  woods.  Had 
to  stop  near  camouflaged  section  of  road  approaching  Ansau- 
ville.  Shells  fall  on  curve  ahead  of  us.  Whole  column  of 
supply  trains  stopped  waiting  to  pass  M.  P.  who  was  timing 
shells.  Shells  were  landing  right  on  curve  every  ten  minutes 
or  less.  Some  wagons  turned  back,  not  knowing  whether  they 
could  go  through  or  not.  We  hesitated.  Corp.  Murphy  of 
our  Supply  Co.  rode  up  and  gazed  at  the  curve.  "I'm  going 
through  and  I'm  coming  back;  now  wadda  yar  tink  of  dat," 
he  said.  He  rode  along  and  his  teams  followed.  He  had  but 
a  few  minutes  to  make  the  curve.  He  passed  it  all  right. 
Stoddard  turned  to  us  and  said,  "Wot  de  ye  say?"  "Go 
ahead,"  we  answered.  Fitzie  was  driving.  There  was  a  pair 
of  powerful  horses  on  this  rickety  cart.  We  started  off  at  a 
trot.  Our  excitement  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  the 
horses.  They  were  broken  in  to  fire  and  knew  what  it  meant. 
One  of  them  had  been  wounded  slightly  previously.  Went 
around  the  curve  on  two  wheels,  galloped  into  Ansauville,  saw 
the  body  of  a  French  soldier  who  had  just  been  killed.  We 
had  to  wait  there.  M.  P.  told  us  the  road  to  Hamonville,  the 
next  village,  was  being  shelled.  The  curve  we  had  left 
behind  was  now  being  shelled.  We  wondered  about  the  other 
wagons.  Fitzie  said  he  did  not  want  to  wait  all  night.  It  was 
7.30  and  still  very  bright. 

Left  the  village  on  a  gallop.  The  horses  shyed  opposite  a 
supply  wagon  and  ran  the  cart  into  it.  The  wagon  was  over- 
turned, but  the  horses  stopped.  Shells  were  bursting  around, 
but  they  fell  short.  Delivered  message  to  Lt.  Brown  in 
Hamonville.  Met  medical  man.  He  told  us  there  was  a  lot  of 
gas.  He  did  not  have  to  tell  us,  we  got  whiff  of  it.  In  the 
hollow  on  way  to  Mandres  the  gas  was  stinkingly  sweet,  but 
we  just  flew  through  it.    Stopped  and  took  refuge  in  a  barn 
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when  the  gas  horns  started  to  blow.  Put  on  our  masks  for 
a  half  hour.  Dead  Man's  Curve  was  a  hundred  yards  ahead 
and  was  being  banged  to  hell.  Infantry  companies  were  going 
into  line.  Shells  were  whizzing  pretty  thick.  They  stopped 
in  the  barn.  The  officers  and  sergeants  came  and  encouraged 
them  to  come  along.  Our  Infantry  remarked  that  the  "G — 
d — ed  Boches  always  knew  when  a  relief  was  going  in.  Left 
Mandres  and  galloped  to  420.  The  road  was  full  of  shell 
holes.  We  were  shaken  to  pieces.  Great  activity  all  around. 
Night  had  now  set  in.  Star  shells  pierced  the  thick  darkness. 
Galloped  back  after  stop  at  420,  going  very  fast  and  could 
not  stop.  Cart  made  as  much  noise  as  the  shells.  Fitzie 
shouted  to  me  pointing  to  the  horses.  There  was  no  doubt 
now  they  were  running  away.  I  looked  down  where  Fitzie 
pointed.  The  shaft  was  broken  and  the  point  was  poking  into 
the  off  horse's  hinds  at  every  lunge  he  took.  Fitzie,  Strand- 
berg  and  I  pulled  on  the  reins  to  stop  the  horses.  We  had  a 
hard  job,  but  finally  stopped  them  near  Mandres.  We  could 
not  ride  now.  Fixed  the  shaft  with  my  belt,  but  had  to  hold 
it  up  while  we  walked  slowly  through  Mandres.  Church 
steeple  was  struck  and  stones  fell  near  us.  We  still  had  to 
walk  through  the  two  other  towns.  It  was  a  long  walk  in 
many  ways.  The  roads  were  shelled  heavily  and  a  fragment 
punctured  the  cart.  The  horses  reared,  but  the  four  of  us 
managed  to  hold  them.  Stoddard  suggested  praying.  He 
often  prays  backwards,  the  fellows  say.  It  was  a  long  walk 
through  Hamonville  and  Ansauville.  Approached  our  first 
dreaded  curve,  passed  it,  and  by  a  few  minutes  safety.  ' '  Give 
me  a  cigarette,"  said  Fitzie.  We  all  smoked.  Stoddard 
started  to  swear  like  hell  about  the  Germans  and  the  war. 

April  16,  1918 

Little  gas.  Thrills  are  becoming  common.  Jakie  fell  in  the 
latrine.  Men  won't  speak  to  him.  Wait  till  Cav.  sees  him. 
He'll  smell  him  anyway.  That  dog  knows  there's  a  war  going 
on.    He  knows  when  to  drag  when  it  isn't  safe. 
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April  17,  1918 

Unusual  activities.  Infantry  Companies  from  home  badly 
jipped.  Saw  some  of  them.  They  looked  all  in.  Still  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  relief. 

April  18,  1918 

Heard  that  lieutenant  Rocky  Knight  was  killed  and  that 
sergeant  Bourget  brought  him  in.  His  men  are  wild  about  it. 
Cav.  is  clamoring  for  more  shells  for  reserves.  Rumors  that 
they  are  going  to  blow  Mont  Sec  up  and  that  the  Pioneers  are 
already  digging  the  saps.  Well,  I  wish  they  would  blow  some- 
thing up  or  start  something. 

April  20,  1918 

This  date  holds  an  important  place  in  my  diary.  There  was 
much  more  to  write  about  than  I  could  jot  down.  It  was  on 
that  day  that  the  battle  of  Seicheprey  was  fought,  and  which 
lasted  until  the  22nd. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  German 
guns  opened  up  with  an  intensity  such  as  we  had  not  yet 
seen.  It  seemed  as  if  every  available  enemy  gun  had  been 
concentrated  on  our  area.  One  of  the  French  officers  said  that 
the  preparation  fire  the  enemy  put  over  was  as  intense  in  the 
beginning  as  that  of  the  battle  of  Verdun. 

Our  guns  did  not  lose  any  time  in  dropping  the  protective 
barrage  for  the  infantry.  The  rapid  fire  was  kept  up  as  long 
as  possible,  but  the  shells  soon  gave  out.  In  the  meantime,  at 
the  echelon  every  available  caisson  had  been  hitched  and  sent 
to  the  ammunition  dump. 

It  was  our  first  real  test.  Here  was  a  real  honest-to-good- 
ness  battle,  with  charging  infantry,  galloping  artillery,  guns 
spitting  fire  and  roaring  all  around,  shells  falling  thickly  and 
shaking  the  earth,  the  cough  of  motorcycle  dispatch-riders 
speeding  through  the  fires  of  hell  and  runners  wounded,  limp- 
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ing  along  to  report  and  keep  up  communications.  It  was  war 
as  we  had  read  about,  and  what  a  thrill  it  was  to  feel  one's 
self  a  part  of  it. 

The  regimental  caissons  were  all  loaded  with  shells  and  went 
out  under  command  of  the  different  echelon  officers,  who 
having  chaffed  from  comparative  inaction,  seized  this  opportu- 
nity to  get  in  the  fray.  There  was  lieutenant  Winslow  who 
was  older  than  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  who  had  been  assign- 
ed to  more  or  less  administrative  duties,  much  to  his  dislike. 

That  day  he  led  his  column  of  caissons  unflinchingly  along 
the  road  which  was  being  blown  to  pieces  by  the  shells.  The 
drivers  were  somewhat  nervous  and  pale.  A  shell  knocked  a 
big  truck  completely  off  the  road,  a  few  yards  ahead  of  Wins- 
low.  The  horses  reared.  The  men  hesitated,  but  old  Winslow 
brought  them  along,  letting  them  gallop  their  horses. 

What  a  sight  it  was!  Wonderful  horsemanship,  three  pairs 
of  horses  on  a  caisson  flying  through  the  smoke  and  dust. 
Sometimes  they  would  stumble  but  were  soon  brought  to  their 
feet.  A  horse  was  killed  on  the  lead  of  one  caisson.  The 
driver  cut  the  traces  and  continued. 

There  was  Lt.  P  ,  a  Boston  aristocrat  who  the  men  had 

dubbed  "Lizzie  P."  Well,  "Lizzie"  was  at  the  head  of  his 
column  every  minute  and  didn't  wink  an  eye.  Some  of  his 
horses  fell.  He  restored  order  after  leaving  the  wounded,  dead 
and  dying  horses  on  the  wayside.  Men  were  struck  and  drop- 
ped, still  the  column  galloped  along.  "Lizzie"  had  "guts," 
though  he  had  been  brought  up  by  a  governess.  Ambulances, 
the  blessed  Ford  ones,  came  and  went  picking  up  the  wound- 
ed. One  was  loaded  to  capacity,  when  on  speeding  back  it  was 
bowled  completely  off  the  road  in  the  midst  of  "Lizzie's" 
column  too. 

Our  boys  were  eager  to  get  to  the  guns,  and  when  they  did 
the  gunners  were  overjoyed.  They  were  waiting  for  ammu- 
nition and  lost  no  time  in  answering  the  Boche's  fierce  fire. 

For  a  time  things  were  very  critical.  Orders  had  been 
received  v  hich  foretold  a  possible  retreat.  Men  were  told  to 
make  their  rolls  and  await  orders  to  leave.    Before  retreating 
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they  were  supposed  to  go  to  the  grenade  pits  to  make  a  last 
stand,  while  the  infantry  passed  the  position.  The  welding 
shell,  which  was  to  be  used  in  extreme  emergency  to  rendor 
the  guns  useless,  were  ready  at  hand. 

During  the  heavy  firing  the  wires  had  been  all  shot  up  and 
were  being  destroyed  as  fast  as  the  telephone  details  would 
mend  them.  Communications  depended  entirely  on  runners. 
These  came  and  went.  Some  of  them,  were  found  later,  dead 
or  wounded  in  shell  holes  or  along  the  road.  Some  were  never 
found. 

At  420,  lieutenant  Cavanaugh  was  calmly  handling  the  situa- 
tion, never  for  a  moment  showing  anxiety,  though  his  respon- 
sibility ,  was  appalling.  There  was  no  telephone  communica- 
tion and  he  depended  entirely  on  runners  to  direct  his  firing. 
A  slip  at  that  particular  time  would  have  spelled  disaster. 
At  435  three  men  had  been  killed,  French,  Gaudette  and 
Warner,  the  hospital  man.  Five  were  severely  wounded,  Ken- 
tile,  Giddings,  Price,  Keating  and  Grove.  Price  died  of  his 
wounds  after  the  war.  Lt.  Lee  H.  Cover  was  in  command  at 
435  and  came  through  in  good  shape. 

The  battle  raged  on  all  during  the  day  with  no  time  for  rest 
or  food  for  men  and  horses.  At  night  the  outcome  was  still 
very  doubtful.  Every  carriage  at  the  echelon  was  hitched  and 
ready  to  go  in  case  there  would  be  a  retreat.  The  poor  civi- 
lians were  frightened,  though  they  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  war.  During  the  night  a  French  roving  battery  of  75 's 
came  in  from  a  distance  of  45  kilometers.  Its  guns  were 
mounted  on  motor  trucks  to  travel  more  rapidly.  The  guns 
were  laid  out  in  the  open  near  Hamonville  and  in  a  short 
while  they  were  firing  away  at  a  fast  rate. 

Before  midnight  it  was  learned  that  the  day  was  ours  and 
that  Hindenburg's  Travelling  Circus,  as  these  special  shock 
troops  we  had  fought  were  called,  had  been  badly  beaten.  The 
casualties  were  heavy  throughout  the  regiment,  and  several 
of  our  runners  had  been  made  prisoners. 

Next  day  Was  Sunday  and  firing  at  intervals  on  different 
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points  was  kept  up  until  noon.  The  drivers  and  horses  came 
back  to  the  echelon  in  the  afternoon,  after  having  carried  am- 
munition for  more  than  thirty  hours,  driving  at  a  fearful  pace. 

That  night  the  bodies  of  French  and  Gaudette  of  our  battery, 
as  well  as  the  other  dead  of  our  regiment,  were  brought  to  the 
echelon  where  Chaplain  Stackpole  prepared  them  for  burial. 
They  were  buried  the  next  day  in  Menil-la-Tour,  where  the 
American  cemetery  was  daily  increasing  in  size.  Chaplains 
Stackpole  and  O'Connor  officiated  at  the  ceremony,  which, 
though  very  plain,  was  very  impressive.  As  these  comrades 
whom  we  loved  were  laid  to  rest  a  gloom  was  cast  over  the 
battery,  especially  the  3rd  section  which  was  wiped  out,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sergeant. 

There  was  much  to  be  done  along  the  roads  where  a  few 
hours  before,  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  rolling  of  heavy  car- 
riages had  mingled  their  sounds  with  the  crash  of  explosives. 
The  engineers  were  busy  filling  shell  holes.  There  was  debris 
of  all  kinds :  broken  wagons,  helmets,  gas-masks,  rifles,  ambu- 
lances and  trucks.  There  were  also  the  dead  horses,  those 
faithful  comrades  of  ours.  They  had  done  their  duty  to  the 
last  and  we  felt  their  loss  deeply.  They  were  buried  by  the 
sanitary  details  near  the  spots  where  they  fell.  There  was 
nothing  to  mark  their  graves,  but  there  is  a  place  for  them 
in  our  hearts,  with  the  other  imperishable  memmories  of  those 
days. 

After  the  battle  of  Seicheprey  things  were  comparatively 
quiet  in  the  sector.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  great  prepa- 
rations being  made  which  did  not  fail  to  create  rumors  of  all 
sorts.  The  capture  of  Mont-Sec  was  again  the  main  topic  of 
the  day.  When  we  saw  extra  batteries  concentrating  in 
our  area,  we  were  sure  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
before  we  would  be  sitting  on  Mont-Sec,  looking  ahead  for 
more  hills  to  conquer.  There  was  also  a  rumor  that  the  hill 
would  not  be  taken,  but  blown  to  pieces.  The  sappers  were 
already  laying  mines  under  this  hill  which  was  the  eyesore 
of  the  sector.    Another  rumor  prevalent  was  that  we  were  to 
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undertake  a  Spring  drive  to  counteract  the  German  drive  at 
Soissons  which  was  starting  just  as  we  left  that  sector  on 
March  21st. 

Many  books  could  be  filled  with  the  rumors  which  add  color 
and  life  to  army  routine,  especially  during  wartime.  There  was 
always  a  fellow  who  had  a  tip  that  the  war  would  end  a  few 
weeks  hence  and  was  willing  to  bet  on  it.  His  bet  was  always 
taken  up  by  one  who  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  would 
lose.  This  would  always  cause  a  sensation  among  the  men. 
There  was  always  a  mysterious  plan  on  foot  which  would 
revolutionize  warfare  and  end  the  fighting  in  a  day. 

As  April  went  and  May  was  well  underway,  the  preparations 
aforementioned  Avere  kept  up.  The  date  for  the  expected 
attack  was  postponed  several  times  and  finally  was  set  for  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  May. 

We  opened  shortly  before  midnight  with  an  intense  prepara- 
tion fire  followed  by  a  rolling  barrage  and  intermittent  fire. 
Firing  ceased  shortly  before  3  o'clock,  and  we  wondered  how 
everything  was  going  along.  Someone  said  that  the  infantry 
was  way  into  the  German  lines  and  that  soon  orders  would  be 
given  for  an  advance.    But  it  was  a  rumor. 

Daylight  came  and  there  was  no  advance.  The  tremendous 
attack  had  yielded  only  one  prisoner,  much  to  our  amusement. 
He  was  a  boy  of  14  years.  Thousands  of  shells  had  been  fired 
to  get  him.  He  was  surely  a  ' '  million  dollar  kid. ' '  We  learned 
that  the  front  line  trenches  were  empty  when  our  infantry 
reached  them.  It  was  evident  that  the  Boches  knew  all  about 
the  raid  before  it  took  place.  This  lead  to  all  sorts  of  stories 
about  spies.  It  was  said  that  in  the  towns  of  Hamonville  and 
Ansauville,  among  the  few  civilians  who  lived  there,  there 
were  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  Germans.  There  was  a  story 
going  about  of  a  civilian  who  road  around  "Dead  Man's 
Curve"  unmolested  on  a  white  horse,  every  day  at  a  certain 
hour.  By  means  of  certain  adornments  on  his  person,  the 
information  he  wished  to  give  to  the  observers  at  Mont-Sec 
was  thus  conveyed. 

There  was  another  story  of  an  old  lady  who  owned  a  cow 
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in  Ansauville.  This  cow  was  turned  out  of  her  stable  every 
day,  into  a  small  square  pasture.  During  the  day  it  would  be 
tied  in  one  corner  of  the  pasture  at  a  certain  hour  and  tied 
differently  at  another  hour.  It  was  said  that  this  way  she 
managed  to  inform  the  Mont-Sec  observers  about  all  move- 
ments of  troops.  The  end  of  it  came,  it  was  said,  when  the 
gendarmes  appeared  on  the  scene  and  took  the  old  lady  and 
cow  away. 

There  were  many  other  stories  about  spies,  whether  true  or 
not,  it  was  hard  to  say.  But  there  was  surely  a  leak  some- 
where. Invariably  the  enemy  knew  the  exact  night  and  hour 
that  the  reliefs  of  infantry  were  sent  in.  Every  time  there 
was  heavy  traffic  on  the  road  the  Boches  knew  it  and  an 
ensuing  shower  of  shells  followed. 

The  "Million  Dollar  Barrage,"  as  the  raid  on  May  30th 
came  to  be  known,  was  not  the  only  event  on  that  day's  pro- 
gram. This  being  Memorial  Day,  it  was  observed  impressi- 
vely. 

DIARY  NOTES 
May  30th. 

What  a  Memorial  Day  this  was!  At  home  it  usually  rains 
on  this  day.  But  here,  this  morning,  the  pink  sun  came  up 
from  behind  the  hills  and  rose  in  a  clear  blue  sky.  The  day 
was  beautiful  and  felt  like  summer,  with  its  warm  sun,  its 
soft  breezes  and  the  flowers  blossoming  all  around,  the  poppies 
especially,  a  blazing  red  in  the  pale  green  of  the  growing 
wheat.  There  was  to  be  a  Memorial  service  at  Menil-la-Tour. 
Small  details  from  every  Battery  gathered  and  headed  by  the 
band,  marched  down  to  the  cemetery.  The  ceremonies  opened 
with  the  raising  of  the  Old  Glory.  General  Traub  was 
present  with  a  few  French  officers.  As  our  flag  was  to  be 
raised,  the  French  officers  advanced  and  placed  the  Tri- 
color next  to  it.  Then  the  General  went  around  and  placed 
a  flag  upon  every  grave.    There  are  about  200  graves  in  all. 
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This  ceremony  ended,  the  General  addressed  us.  He  said  that 
he  was  not  here  to  speak  of  patriotism,  for  there  was  enough 
proof  of  it  in  our  surroundings.  He  spoke  of  the  courage  and 
sacrifice  of  our  men.  He  then  bid  us  to  face  our  Motherland, 
the  good  old  U.  S.  A.,  and  salute  her.  This  we  did,  the  tears 
welling  in  our  eyes,  for  at  that  very  hour  at  home  there  was 
great  mourning  and  anxiety.  The  day  was  being  observed  as 
it  had  never  been  observed  before.  The  ceremony  ended  with 
the  playing  of  the  French  and  American  national  hymns. 

There  was  an  incident  during  this  ceremony  which  we  shall 
long  remember.  While  the  General  was  going  from  grave  to 
grave  decorating  them  with  the  flags,  there  was  a  muffled  sob 
in  the  ranks.  "The  General  is  decorating  Dell's  grave  now," 
someone  whispered.  We  looked  aside  and  saw  it  was  Dell 
Warner's  young  brother  with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks, 
trying  hard  not  to  weaken.  Warner  was  one  of  our  hospital 
men  who  was  killed  at  435  during  the  Seicheprey  fight. 

Beautiful  wreaths  adorned  the  graves  at  our  dead  comrades. 
The  men  showed  some  spirit  by  contributing  150  francs  to  buy 
these  wreaths.  It  was  funny  when  someone  suggested  gather- 
ing wild  flowers.  I  said  it  would  be  fine  and  was  surprised  to 
see  the  "hard  boiled"  bucks  out  in  the  fields  picking  flowers. 
They  brought  enough  of  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  that  abound 
around  here,  to  fill  our  Ford  Truck.  They  looked  nice  on 
French  and  Gaudette's  graves.  A  soldier  is  tender-hearted, 
though  the  general  belief  is  to  the  contrary. 

It  seemed  as  if  every  woman  and  child  around  were  present 
at  the  cemetery.  They  had  also  gathered  flowers  of  all  kinds 
to  decorate  the  graves.  It  was  very  touching  to  see  how 
lovingly  they  carried  these  flowers  to  the  cemetery  and  knelt 
in  prayer  as  they  spread  them  out  before  the  little  wooden 
crosses.  While  the  gathering  of  people  was  bowed  in  prayer, 
an  airplane  purred  high  in  the  clear  blue  sky  and  there  were 
rumbles  in  the  lines. 

This  day  shall  never  be  forgotten.  In  years  to  come  this 
will  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  thousands  of  Americans, 
where  Joe  and  Charlie  sleep  in  peace.    Though  they  have  left 
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us,  their  spirits  are  still  with  us.  They  have  given  the  most 
a  man  can  give  and  love  the  most.  Our  hearts  are  theirs,  and 
though  old  E  Battery  may  scatter  to  the  winds  the  memory 
that  binds  lis  to  them  cannot  be  severed.  From  Chaplain 
Stackpole's  little  booklets  which  he  distributed  to  us,  I  have 
jotted  down  these  lines  by  Whitman,  which  voices  our  feeling 
very  well: 

0  strong  dead  march,  you  please  me ! 
0  moon  immense  with  your  silvery  face 
You  soothe  me! 

0  my  soldiers  twain !   0  my  comrades  passed  to  burial ! 

What  I  have  I  also  give  you. 

The  moon  gives  you  light, 

And  the  bugles  and  drums  give  you  music, 

And  my  heart,  0  my  comrades,  my  veterans, 

My  heart  gives  you  love. 

The  days  that  followed  the  "Million  Dollar  Barrage"  were 
without  special  incident  up  to  the  night  of  the  14th  of  June, 
when  fourteen  horses  were  gassed  and  three  lost  while  a  group 
of  caisson  sections  were  unloading  ammunition  at  420.  The 
drivers  had  masked,  but  were  not  able  to  get  the  horse  masks 
on  because  the  beasts  were  scared  by  the  shells  bursting  all 
around.  The  poor  animals  who  where  gassed  had  to  be  eva- 
cuated immediately. 

DIARY  NOTES 
June  15,  1918 

Things  were  hot  last  night.  Sergeant  Stoddard  reported 
this  morning  that  14  horses  had  been  gassed  and  that  4  single 
mounts  were  missing.  Bob,  Stoddard's  mount,  as  well  as 
Broderick's  and  Fontaine's  mounts  are  missing.  It  all  hap- 
pened when  the  Boches  opened  fire  on  our  caissons  as  the  men 
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were  taking  out  the  shells  at  420.  Stoddard  said  he  saw 
blinker  signals  on  one  of  the  hills  near  our  position  and  that 
immediately  the  shelling  started,  mostly  gas  and  some  shrap- 
nel, concentrated  in  the  area  occupied  by  our  guns.  There 
must  be  something  in  these  spy  rumors  going  around.  The 
M.  P.s  said  that  night,  that  they  were  on  the  lookout  for  spies 
who  are  betraying  the  hour  that  trains  of  munitions  and  pro- 
visions go  along  the  road. 

Nel  was  killed  during  the  firing.  She  was  Fitzie's  favorite 
and  belong  to  that  fine  pair  that  had  galloped  through  hell 
with  us  previously.  She  had  been  wounded  once.  Fitzie's 
team  w  as  all  unloaded  and  his  pair  was  in  the  lead.  A  piece 
of  shell  tore  an  ugly  hole  in  Nel's  chest  and  she  was  bleeding 
badly.  She  reared  and  galloped  away  at  an  awful  pace,  ter- 
rified, and  dragging  her  mate  along  and  other  pairs  who  were 
now  highly  excited.  Fitzie  and  the  other  drivers  could  do 
nothing  but  let  them  run  it  out.  On  they  galloped  through 
Mandres,  Hamonville  and  stopping  only  at  Ansauville,  a  long 
distance  for  a  wounded  horse  to  go.  Nel  had  lost  a  lot  of 
blood  and  was  very  weak,  but  she  was  game.  She  kept  on 
her  feet  and  still  went  along  at  a  good  rate,  now  and  then 
pulling  on  her  reins  to  lick  her  wound.  She  would  then  shake 
her  head  and  raise  her  ears  looking  with  glassy  eyes  towards 
the  ammunition  dump  which  was  now  near.  She  started  to 
gallop  into  the  dump.  She  had  stayed  up  to  the  last.  When 
the  halt  was  made,  she  dropped.  Fitzie  loved  her  like  a  sweet- 
heart. He  hastened  to  unhitch  her,  but  that  was  all  he  could 
do  for  the  time  being.  More  shells  had  to  be  brought  up,  so 
Fitzie  went  to  get  a  pair  of  French  horses  tied  near  by.  He 
was  also  to  report  on  Nel's  condition  to  the  officer  in  charge. 
He  thought  she  was  not  wounded  seriously  because  she  had 
stood  up  so  well.  When  he  returned  to  the  horses  there  was 
no  Nel  around.  He  and  the  other  drivers  searched  for  her  in 
the  darkness  of  the  dump.  They  found  the  mare  in  a  shallow 
trench,  apparently  sleeping,  her  head  on  the  bank.  "Nel", 
Fitzie  whispered  as  he  shook  her  head.  She  was  dead.  Fitzie 
cried.    The  boys  did  not  say  anything. 
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The  Boches  were  determined  to  have  their  revenge  for  what 
had  been  done  to  them  at  Seicheprey  and  during  the  "Million 
Dollar  raid."  On  June  15th,  there  was  a  little  more  activity 
than  usual  in  their  lines.  A  railroad  gun  of  long  range  had 
apparently  been  drawn  up  to  fire  upon  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages which  up  till  now  had  not  been  molested.  On  that  morn- 
ing we  were  called  to  drop  a  barrage  a  little  after  midnight. 
There  was  little  response  from  the  enemy.  At  about  3.30,  the 
Germans  dropped  a  heavy  barrage  and  it  looked  like  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Seicheprey  fight.  Word  was  sent  to  the  echelon 
to  harness  all  the  caissons  in  case  the  ammunition  ran  out. 
Mounted  messengers  were  also  in  readiness  to  keep  the  com- 
munications up  if  the  wires  were  cut  by  the  shell  fire  and 
could  not  be  repaired.  The  fire  was  kept  up  for  several  hours 
at  intervals.  By  noon  the  crisis  had  passed  and  Heinie  had 
again  been  beaten. 

The  Germans  were  enraged.  During  the  fighting  the  guns 
had  been  shifted  to  different  objectives  showering  them  with 
high  explosives  and  gas.  It  was  reported  that  our  fire  caught 
them  reorganizing  their  forces  in  the  Jerry  wood  and  that  they 
had  suffered  heavy  losses. 

It  was  Sunday  and  this  Xivray  attempt  seemed  to  have  been 
a  week  end  affair  like  Seicheprey.  It  had  been  costly  to  the 
enemy,  but  it  also  added  to  the  number  of  our  dead  in  this 
sector.  That  number  was  large  and  made  quite  a  vacancy  of 
friendly  faces  in  our  ranks.  Replacements  would  come  and 
we  received  them  coldly.  But  there  was  something  about  the 
spirit  of  the  Division  which  they  absorbed  quickly.  This 
broke  down  the  barriers  when  we  saw  that  they  were  with 
the  "Yankee  Division"  first  and  last. 

The  firing  of  the  long  range  gun  continued  throughout  the 
day.  At  Royaumeix  where  our  Infantry  was  held  in  reserve, 
the  shelling  was  heavy.  There  were  many  casualties;  among 
them  Chaplain  Danker,  a  man  from  home  and  beloved  to  all 
who  had  known  him.    Boucq,  the  town  where  General  Ed- 
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wards  had  established  his  headquarters,  was  so  heavily  shelled 
that  the  "Old  Man"  was  forced  to  move  with  his  staff  and 
find  other  quarters. 

Sanzey,  our  regimental  echelon,  escaped  for  no  known 
reason.  The  civilians  who  lived  there  said  that  on  many  occa- 
sions before  our  coming  the  town  had  been  fired  upon.  They 
were  nervous  and  wondering  whether  they  would  leave.  Some 
did  not  wait  to  see  if  the  town  would  be  fired  on,  but  left 
with  all  their  belongings  the  same  day. 

The  people  from  Royaumeix  came  flocking  into  Sanzey  to 
seek  refuge,  but  as  there  was  no  place  for  them  they  kept  on, 
towards  the  towns  in  the  rear.  These  refugees  were  mostly 
old  people  and  children. 

The  big  gun  fired  a  few  shells  the  next  day,  then  it  ceased. 
The  rumor  went  about  that  the  Brigade  artillery  had  located 
the  gun  and  silenced  it. 

The  Boches  were  not  the  only  ones  to  indulge  in  this  artil- 
lery sniping.  We  also  had  roving  pieces,  as  they  were  called. 
They  travelled  about,  one  gun  at  a  time,  dropping  their  trail 
whereever  the  officer  in  command  wished  to  do  so,  and  fire 
away  almost  point  blank  on  their  objectives.  This  was  done 
not  only  during  the  night  but  often  during  the  day,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  Mont-Sec.  When  the  enemy  located  this  un- 
suspected gun  they  would  fire  away,  but  for  nothing,  because 
the  piece  was  picked  up  by  the  horses  nearby  and  drawn  to 
some  other  part  of  the  sector.  This  was  a  very  thrilling  game, 
but  a  dangerous  one. 

Our  Battery  was  acquiring  quite  a  reputation  for  firing  and 
general  discipline.  Lieutenant  Cavanaugh  ruled  with  iron  will 
and  it  produced  excellent  results.  As  for  firing,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  the  best  in  the  regiment.  To  him  were  given  prob- 
lems of  special  importance.  On  one  occasion  one  of  our  air 
observers  reported  a  moving  target.  It  was  a  few  carriages 
of  artillery  on  their  way  along  the  Pont-a-Mousson  road.  The 
commander  figured  the  data  on  the  map  and  communicated  it 
to  the  guns.  After  firing  six  rounds,  the  plane  reported  a 
target  and  to  cease  fire. 
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Our  other  officers  were  also  rendering  credit  to  the  Battery 
by  the  duties  they  were  called  to  perform.  Lt.  Glazier — Park 
Wagon  Ed — was  an  observer  with  the  infantry.  One  of  our 
men  met  him  one  day  and  gave  him  an  undershirt.  He  was 
coming  out  of  the  trenches  where  he  had  been  doing  0.  P. 
work  for  many  weeks  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

Inspections  as  usual  were  not  lacking.  One  day,  Colonel 
Locke  was  visiting  the  rear  position  when  he  came  upon 
George  Johnson  who  was  on  duty  without  a  gas  mask. 

"Where's  your  mask?"  the  colonel  inquired  sharply. 

"On  my  bunk,  sir,"  Johnson  answered  in  his  quiet  manner. 

"Go  and  fetch  it,  and  report  here." 

Johnson  returned  with  the  gas  mask  in  alert  position  as  the 
orders  were,  for  gas  was  daily  rained  on  the  position. 

The  colonel  looked  our  man  over,  then  said:  "That's  what  a 
gas-mask's  for.  Don't  let  me  catch  you  again  without  it." 

As  the  colonel  was  leaving,  Johnson  dared  to  say:  "It's  no 
good  anyway,  sir."  The  Colonel  turned  quickly  and  asked 
why  it  was  not. 

"It  won't  stay  on  my  nose." 

At  first,  the  Colonel  could  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  John- 
son's words,  but  when  he  glanced  at  the  latter 's  little  turned- 
up  Scandinavian  nose  he  understood  and  burst  into  a  laugh. 
The  inspection  ended  there. 

We  had  now  been  more  than  two  months  in  this  sector  and 
were  hoping  for  a  change.  The  troops  were  well-seasoned 
now  and  also  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  rest.  Since 
the  beginning  of  February  the  division  had  been  continually 
in  active  service  in  the  lines.  The  proficiency  of  our  regiment 
was  recognized  and  early  in  June  the  147th  Field  Artillery  was 
assigned  to  us  for  instructions.  From  pupils  of  the  French  we 
had  now  become  instructors.  This  regiment  did  not  stay  more 
than  a  few  days  with  us. 

As  June  was  waning  away  there  were  rumors  of  moving. 
Before  leaving  the  sector  there  was  a  special  raid  in  which  our 
battalion  took  part.  It  was  to  support  a  French  regiment  in 
a  "coup-de-main"  near  Mamy,  facing  Pont-a-Mousson.  The 
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preparations  were  made  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  In  the 
night  the  battery  pulled  out  of  the  positions  which  they  left 
for  good,  to  go  into  action  in  what  was  known  as  a  quiet  sector. 
It  was  by  special  request  of  the  French  that  our  battalion  was 
going  to  take  part  in  this  attack.  They  had  asked  for  this 
support  on  three  occasions  before  it  could  be  granted  to  them. 

It  was  truly  a  quiet  sector.  Flowers  were  blooming  all 
around  and  the  old  gun  emplacements  were  covered  with 
grass  and  bushes.  There  were  blackberries  galore  and  the 
men  had  a  delicious  picnic  the  next  day  with  them,  while  they 
sat  in  the  warm  sunlight.  Everything  was  quiet,  not  even  a 
shell  of  harassing  fire.  The  birds  sang  and  peace  reigned.  It 
had  been  this  way  for  many  months  in  this  sector.  That  long 
silence  was  to  be  broken  that  night  when  with  several  French 
batteries  we  were  to  drop  a  smothering  barrage  in  this  para- 
dise. 

Night  came  and  clear  moon  was  shining.  The  crickets  were 
making  soft  summer  noises  and  the  flowers  filled  the  air  with 
fragrance.  Everything  was  calm  and  serene.  Zero  hour  was 
approaching.  The  Senegalese  which  formed  part  of  the 
French  troops,  waited  with  their  knives  and  clubs.  They 
were  to  receive  a  cash  reward  for  every  prisoner  taken,  so  we 
had  heard.  The  hour  came  and  a  glaring  lightning  crossed  the 
sky,  followed  by  roaring  crashes  which  made  the  earth  quake. 
Peace  was  once  more  broken  in  these  parts.  It  must  have 
been  a  rude  awakening  for  those  who  felt  as  much  at  peace 
as  if  they  had  been  at  home.  The  rolling  barrage  was  started 
and  in  a  short  time  the  objective  was  reached.  The  raiders 
came  back  with  150  prisoners,  so  the  reports  were. 

As  soon  as  the  raid  was  over  the  guns  were  limbered  and  the 
battery  marched  home,  that  is,  the  Sanzey,  where  the  whole 
battery  was  reunited  after  a  ten-week  separation.  It  was 
now  certain  that  we  were  going  to  move.  French  batteries 
had  already  taken  our  positions  while  the  82nd  Division  in- 
fantry was  coming  in  from  Toul. 

Lieutenant  Cavanaugh  was  made  a  captain  after  having  filled 
such  duties  for  five  months.    That  promotion  was  sIoav  in 
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coming  through  and  it  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by- 
all  who  new  the  great  service  he  had  rendered.  It  was  the 
same  with  this  promotion  to  a  majority.  He  acted  as  com- 
mander of  the  2nd  battalion  of  our  regiment  off  and  on  from 
August  11th  to  the  day  he  was  wounded,  October  23rd.  It 
was  only  after  the  armistice  that  he  became  a  major,  at  "Old 
Edwards"  special  request.  The  story  of  this  recommendation 
appears  in  the  chapter  on  St.  Mihiel. 

Moving  day  finally  came  and  after  sweeping  and  cleaning 
Sanzey  as  neat  as  a  new  pin,  we  bid  it  good-bye  for  good.  We 
were  real  veterans  now  and  looked  forward  for  new  adven- 
turers. Rumors  were  not  lacking  and  it  was  said  that  we  were 
to  parade  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  July.  This  seemed  very  nice 
to  us,  but  we  were  not  good  looking  enough.  Other  units, 
fresher  in  appearance  and  better  uniformed,  were  to  have  that 
luck.  We  were  tired  and  our  shoes  were  worn.  Our  equip- 
ment was  not  as  clean  as  when  it  was  issued  to  us.  But  the 
main  reason  why  we  did  not  parade  in  Paris  was  that  we  had 
to  fight  in  a  new  sector.  We  left  Sanzey  over  the  road,  on 
our  way  to  our  entraining  point  on  the  night  of  June  28th. 
Our  service  in  a  second  sector  was  ended. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Our  Turn  at  the  Marne. 

We  left  the  Toul  sector  at  night  without  regret  and  did  not 
mind  going  over  the  road  for  a  number  of  kilometers  to  our 
entraining  point.  The  men  were  all  in  fine  spirits  and  the 
nerve-racking  tension  of  being  always  on  the  lookout  for  the 
Boches  was  over  for  a  while.    This  in  itself  was  a  great  relief. 

The  whole  regiment  was  marching  in  one  column  along  the 
road.  At  daylight  our  battalion  stopped  in  the  village  of 
Ourches,  a  pretty  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse.  It  was 
very  pleasing  to  be  away  from  the  front  and  to  meet  civilians 
again.  The  houses  were  whole  and  things  looked  more  home- 
like. The  people  received  us  with  open  hearts.  They  had 
despaired  during  the  critical  moments  while  we  occupied  the 
sector,  lest  the  Boches  would  break  through.  We  had  held 
our  own  and  they  felt  very  grateful  to  us. 

The  day  and  night  we  stayed  in  Ourches.  We  left  the  fol- 
lowing noon  for  our  entraining  point.  The  whole  town  turned 
out  with  the  mayor  to  bid  us  good-bye.  We  wound  our  way 
through  St.-Germain-sur-Meuse,  a  very  interesting  hamlet.  A 
French  anti-craft  battery  was  brought  up  along  the  road  to 
protect  us  from  possible  attack  from  enemy  planes,  for  we 
were  still  near  the  front.  We  also  had  a  machine  gun  mounted 
on  a  caisson,  in  case  the  Iron  Crosses  would  swoop  down  upon 
us.  Little  worry  did  they  cause,  however,  for  we  were  too 
busy  talking  and  listening  to  all  sorts  of  rumors  about  our 
future  destination. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived  at  Vaucou- 
leurs  and  proceeded  to  the  railway  station.    This  was  a  pretty 
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town  and  there  were  many  children  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
best.  There  had  been  a  First  Communion  ceremony  that  day, 
and  the  little  girls  wore  long  white  dresses  with  veils,  like  so 
many  little  brides.  The  boys  wore  in  Eton  jackets  and  collars, 
with  long  white  flannel  trousers.  These  children,  so  gay  and 
not  fully  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  war,  greeted  us  with 
happy  laughter  and  smiles.  They  gave  us  flowers  and  this 
warmed  our  hearts. 

"Gee,  I  could  bawl  like  hell  when  I  see  those  kids,"  Jerry 
Lamb  remarked,  as  he  watched  the  youngsters  waving  and 
shouting  to  us  from  the  street  and  from  the  windows  of  their 
homes,  as  we  rode  through  the  village. 

"Wot  in  blazes  ye  feel  like  bawling  for,  you  haven't  got 
any  young-uns  Jerry,  have  ye?"  This  remark  from  Stoddard 
who  enjoyed  the  sight  as  much  as  the  rest  of  us. 

"No,  but  I  was  a  kid  once  myself,"  Jerry  answered. 

"How  would  you  like  to  be  a  kid  now,  Fred,"  Gus  Person 
asked  Stoddard,  as  he  rode  up,  to  "horn"  in  on  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"I  dunno,"  Fred  answered.  "Wot  do  ye  say  to  that, 
Jerry?" 

"Gosh,  I  wouldn't  miss  this  show  for  a  million  dollars.  The 
only  time  I  would  have  wished  to  have  been  a  kid  in  this  here 
war,  is  when  I  saw  Elsie  Janis  kiss  a  bunch  of  French  young- 
sters in  this  sector.   Oh  boy!  I'll  tell  the  world,  she's  game." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  as  the  subject  was  shifted 
to  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  castle  in  which  she  had  lived  for  some 
time  before  taking  command  of  the  French  armies  to  free  her 
beloved  France  from  the  English.  This  castle  of  Baudrecourt 
is  in  the  town  of  Vaucouleurs.  The  men  who  were  bewailing 
the  fact  that  they  had  to  walk,  took  advantage  of  their  greater 
liberty  to  make  a  little  touring  expedition  to  visit  the  castle 
while  passing  through  the  city. 

It  did  not  take  us  very  long  to  entrain  after  we  reached  the 
station,  as  there  was  a  fine  platform  level  with  the  cars.  The 
guns  were  rolled  with  ease  on  the  flat  cars,  and  the  horses 
needed  no  persuasion  as  they  did  not  have  to  climb.  The 
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other  carriages  were  rolled  aboard  and  the  men  and  horses 
soon  boxed  in.  Rations  and  fodder  were  distributed,  and  at 
five  o'clock  we  moved  out  of  Vaucouleurs  headed  for  the  north 
of  the  country.  As  the  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  town, 
we  were  all  crowded  in  the  doors  to  look  at  the  scenery.  Whom 
did  we  spot  on  the  road  running  parallel  with  the  track?  Old 
Mackay  who,  after  partaking  freely  in  the  town,  was  late  in 
catching  the  train.  He  tried  to  run  when  the  fellows  yelled: 
"Hey,  Mack,  where  you  going?"  The  train  moved  faster  and 
we  left  Mack  behind.  But  he  was  an  old  timer  and  managed 
to  come  along  with  another  battery  headed  for  the  same  des- 
tination as  ours.  When  darkness  came  we  closed  the  side 
doors  of  our  "pullman"  after  catching  a  last  glance  of  fleeting 
shadows  of  villages  and  towns. 

The  weather  was  beautiful  as  we  expect  it  to  be  in  June, 
and  the  night  was  comfortable.  As  soon  as  dawn  had  spread 
its  pink  glow  on  the  horizon  we  opened  the  doors  to  continue 
our  sightseeing  while  sitting  with  our  legs  hanging  down  the 
sides  of  the  car,  smoking  and  chatting.  We  were  on  our  way 
to  Paris,  as  the  kilometer  posts  on  the  side  of  the  track  indi- 
cated. There  were  stops  to  water  and  feed  the  animals.  There 
were  no  set  hours  for  our  meals.  We  ate  when  we  wanted  to 
out  of  our  cans  of  tomatoes  and  beans. 

It  got  to  be  nice  and  warm  as  the  sun  climbed  higher  in  the 
sky  and  a  refreshing  breeze  was  blowing.  Most  of  the  men 
left  the  box  cars  to  sit  outside  among  the  guns  and  carriages 
on  the  flat  cars.  There  were  stops  at  several  junctions  where 
people  from  the  villages  came  to  greet  us,  giving  us  huge 
bunches  of  rambling  roses.  These  we  tied  to  the  guns  and 
carriages,  stuck  in  our  caps  or  used  to  decorate  the  rest  of  the 
train. 

The  nearer  we  got  to  Paris  the  more  enthusiastic  the  people 
were.  There  was  something  about  that  memorable  ride  towards 
Paris  which  was  exhilarating.  The  fields  were  in  their  best 
attire  with  their  poppy  blankets  of  fiery  red.  The  harvests 
of  wheat  and  cereals  foretold  abundance.  The  people  seemed 
more  gay  and  ever  so  confident  in  us.    They  said  they  knew 
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we  would  never  let  the  Boches  break  through  to  Paris.  We 
assured  them  we  would  fight  to  the  end  to  keep  the  Germans 
from  advancing,  feeling  somewhat  flattered  that  they  should 
have  so  much  faith  in  us. 

There  were  more  flowers  as  we  approached  Paris  and  we 
were  jubilant.  "We're  surely  going  to  have  some  time  in 
Paris.  Oh  boy!"  the  crowd  would  yell.  We  really  did  not 
think  that  we  were  due  to  go  back  into  line  immediately,  be- 
cause the  last  sector  had  been  a  hard  one  and  we  would  have 
welcomed  a  rest.  The  numbers  on  the  kilometer  posts  got  to 
be  smaller  till  they  finally  reached  15.  Par  off  in  the  haze 
the  sight  of  Eiffel  tower  brought  a  yell  from  the  first  man  who 
discovered  it.  "Who  said  we  were  not  going  to  Paris  now, 
there's  Eiffel  tower."  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
and  everybody  sang  and  jumped. 

As  the  train  rolled  through  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  thriving 
modern  cities,  the  people  came  to  the  windows  of  apart- 
ment houses  and  waved  American  flags.  The  children  waved 
kisses  and  everybody  seemed  glad  to  see  us  coming.  We 
noticed  the  asphalt  streets,  lovely  parks,  imposing  buildings, 
trolleys  and  motors.  We  had  not  seen  these  things  for  so 
many  weeks  that  the  whole  trip  seemed  to  be  a  dream.  A  few 
days  in  Paris,  what  a  wonderful  thing  we  thought  it  would  be 
for  the  Battery  as  a  unit,  and  for  every  one  of  us  personally ! 

The  train  finally  stopped  at  Noisy-le-Sec,  a  suburban  town 
about  12  kilometers  from  Paris.  There  were  new  orders  wait- 
ing for  us  and  the  captain  took  me  along  to  the  station  to 
interpret.  The  interview  was  not  long.  Our  train  was 
switched  on  another  line  which  was  to  take  us  to  Dammartin 
where  we  were  to  disentrain  and  start  our  service  in  the 
Marne  Sector.  The  Paris  parade  balloon  had  blown  up !  We 
had  been  skeptical  about  seeing  our  division  parade  in  Paris, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  did  not  expect  to  get  back  into 
action  as  soon  as  this.  However,  "c'est  la  guerre",  as  we  had 
learned  to  say. 

We  left  Noisy-le-Sec  for  Dammartin,  catching  a  last  glimpse 
of  Eiffel  tower  as  it  disappeared  in  the  haze  with  our  dream. 
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That  was  the  nearest  that  most  of  the  men  had  been  to  Paris, 
and  possibly  as  near  as  they  will  ever  come  to  the  French 
capital  again. 

The  sight  of  the  flowers  on  our  guns  made  us  laugh.  One 
fellow  remarked : 

"Gee,  I  know  why  they  gave  us  so  many  flowers,  they  know 
we're  on  our  way  to  Chateau  Thierry  and  it  may  be  our  fu- 
neral too!" 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  Dammartin, 
a  town  of  fair  size  which  was  almost  deserted,  as  were  most 
of  the  towns  in  this  sector.  The  civilians  had  been  scared 
away  by  the  recent  German  advance  which  had  been  checked 
at  Chateau-Thierry. 

The  gloom  that  had  settled  somewhat  over  the  men  was  soon 
dispelled.  We  were  all  looking  forward  to  entering  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sectors  on  the  whole  front,  which  was  also 
a  prettier  section  of  the  country  than  the  region  we  had  left 
behind.  Besides  we  were  now  to  engage  in  open  warfare,  and 
this  subject  was  a  favorite  one  with  us.  Often  it  had  been 
said: 

"If  the  Boches  would  get  out  into  the  open  and  give  our 
Infantry  a  chance,  oh  boy!  you'd  see  some  fun.  That's  the 
way  we  fight.  If  we  ever  get  out  in  the  open,  good-night  for 
Heinie!" 

It  did  not  take  long  to  disentrain  at  Dammartin,  and  at 
supper  time  we  were  on  our  way  to  our  first  billeting  stop. 
The  march  lasted  several  hours  and  at  two  o'clock  the  next 
morning  the  Battery  stopped  at  Precy-sur-Marne.  It  had  been 
a  very  long  hike  and  the  men  and  horses  were  unusually  tired 
after  spending  more  than  a  day  on  the  train. 

The  night  was  clear  and  balmy.  There  were  many  planes 
in  the  starlit  sky.  The  Boche  squadrons  were  trying  to  break 
through  the  anti-aircraft  barrage  to  reach  Paris  and  bomb  it. 
As  the  shells  burst  high  in  the  sky,  they  looked  like  so  many 
fireflies.  The  reports  of  the  explosion  would  follow  the  flash 
of  the  burst  a  few  seconds  later.  There  was  the  constant 
humming  of  the  motors,  some  which  we  recognized  as  belong- 
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ing  to  our  planes  and  the  staccato  hum  which  we  knew  came 
from  the  enemy  planes.  Powerful  searchlights  swept  the  sky 
catching  the  white  wings  of  a  plane  and  holding  it  in  the  light 
for  the  anti-aircraft  guns  to  fire  upon. 

A  few  terrible  detonations  which  shook  the  earth  told  of  a 
bomb  just  dropped,  if  not  on  Paris,  on  the  little  towns  which 
surround  it.  For  the  Boche,  enraged  because  he  was  not 
able  to  break  through  to  Paris,  would  drop  his  load  of  hate 
and  destruction  wherever  he  could  so  as  not  to  go  back  with 
his  cargo. 

In  the  distance  there  was  a  rumble  of  guns.  That  meant 
Chateau-Thierry  to  us.  Every  day  from  now  on  was  to  bring 
us  nearer  that  rumble. 

Precy-sur-Marne  was  a  very  small  village.  Before  the  war 
it  had  a  population  of  perhaps  four  hundred.  Now  there  were 
about  ten  people  in  town.  The  rest  had  gone  to  places  of  safe- 
ty. We  had  secured  billets  in  the  village,  but  as  the  night 
was  hot,  most  of  us  pitched  pup  tents  in  the  grove  where  the 
horses  had  been  picketed  and  the  guns  and  wagons  parked. 
The  hum  of  the  fighting  planes  soon  lulled  us  to  sleep. 

Early  in  the  morning,  as  the  bright  summer  sun  was  rising, 
there  were  wild  cries  in  camp.  Peeping  out  of  the  flaps  of 
our  little  tents,  we  discovered  the  Marne  flowing  by.  It  did 
not  take  us  long  to  shed  our  clothes  and  run  for  a  plunge. 
The  water  was  clear  and  cold.  Words  cannot  express  the 
feeling  of  luxury  in  bathing  our  naked  bodies  as  much  as  we 
wished,  covering  them  with  thick  lather  and  scrubbing  them. 
Clothes  were  washed  and  hung  out  on  the  bushes  to  dry,  after 
taking  care  not  to  expose  them  to  observation  from  above. 
When  the  horses  were  watered  that  morning  they  also  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  wading  out  to  the  depth  of  their 
bellies,  rolling  and  frollicking  in  the  water,  throwing  the  fully 
dressed  drivers  in  the  water  with  them. 

The  day  was  spent  in  cleaning  harnesses  and  material.  There 
were  frequent  swims  and  rambles  in  the  region  as  the  men 
went  off  duty.  Buckie  Bowen  had  done  his  rambling  from  the 
time  he  left  the  train  at  Dammartin.  He  was  missed  and  finally 
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found  in  a  cafe  in  a  little  town  in  the  rear.  He  had  imbibed 
as  much  as  he  could,  taking  advantage  of  a  lot  of  back  pay 
which  he  had  received.  In  fact,  he  had  almost  a  thousand 
francs.  When  he  was  found,  he  did  not  have  a  centime  and 
was  yelling  about  that  lawyer  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
estate.  He  was  seeing  reptiles  of  all  colors  and  shades  and 
could  not  use  his  legs.  He  was  brought  back  in  the  ration 
cart  and  tied  in  the  park  wagon  with  a  guard  to  watch  his 
ravings  until  he  came  back  to  his  normal  self. 

On  our  first  day  here  it  was  announced  that  an  athletic  pro- 
gramme was  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Lt.  Bernheisel  was  to  have  charge  of  the 
sports.  There  was  to  be  a  tug-of-war,  dismounted  and 
mounted,  as  well  as  running  races  and  a  baseball  game. 

The  traditional  "night  before  the  Fourth"  was  celebrated 
by  some  who  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat,  paying  two  sous  for 
the  passage  to  a  lonely  civilian  eking  out  an  existence  in  this 
way.  They  visited  neighboring  towns  in  search  of  a  place  to 
order  a  meal.  I  was  in  this  group.  After  wandering  through 
two  villages  we  were  able  to  buy  some  eggs  which  we  brought 
to  a  nearby  cafe  and  asked  the  lady  in  charge  to  cook  them. 
She  offered  to  serve  us  French  fried  potatoes,  also  bread  and 
butter  with  our  eggs.  She  had  a  good  supply  of  wines  on 
hand,  so  a  feast  was  soon  on  the  way  for  us. 

While  the  lady  was  preparing  the  meal,  some  children  and 
older  people  walked  in  with  bunches  of  flowers  and  gave  them 
to  our  hostess  after  bestowing  affectionate  kisses  on  her  cheeks. 
I  heard  them  conveying  wishes  to  her,  so  I  asked  the  lady 
what  it  was  all  about.  She  answered:  "It  is  my  fete,  Mon- 
sieur, my  saint's  day."  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  saint 
after  whom  she  had  been  named.  I  lost  no  time  in  expressing 
my  good  wishes  and  followed  suit  by  kissing  her,  as  it  was  ap- 
parently the  custom.  The  rest  of  the  fellows  did  the  same, 
and  the  evening  was  an  enjoyable  one. 

On  the  morning  of  the  "glorious  Fourth"  it  was  raining 
and  the  morning  program  of  sports  had  to  be  cancelled. 
Chaplain  Stackpole  as  usual  was  on  the  job  and  brought  us  a 
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bag  of  mail.  This  made  things  more  cheerful.  After  the 
morning  routine  of  feeding  and  grooming,  the  men  went  to 
their  tents  and  slept ;  others  wrote  or  read.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon the  weather  cleared  and  the  warm  sun  soon  dried  things 
up.  The  baseball  game  was  started  in  a  field  near  the  grove 
where  we  were  camped.  A  machine  gun  was  posted  in  one 
corner  of  the  field,  in  case  an  enemy  aviator  would  swoop 
down  over  to  see  the  score,  as  it  was  his  custom  to  do. 

The  game  was  played  and  it  was  a  riotous  one.  It  was  one 
of  those  games  where  the  runs  are  too  numerous  to  be  counted. 
After  the  game,  the  track  events  were  to  start,  when  major 
Herbert  appeared  on  the  field  in  his  side  car  which  was  being 
driven  by  Thoreen,  otherwise  known  as  "Gasolene  Gus."  The 
major  had  orders  for  moving  and  we  all  hurried  back  to  the 
grove.  Tents  were  taken  down  and  rolls  were  made  in  quick 
time.  The  horses  were  hitched  ready  to  go.  The  baggage 
was  loaded  on  the  wagons.  The  guns  and  caissons  were 
limbered.  All  this  was  done  in  record  time.  Our  nice  little 
rest  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne  looked  mournful  and 
deserted  now. 

As  we  had  to  travel  a  long  distance  that  night,  the  gunners, 
who  walked  most  of  the  time  behind  the  guns,  were  crowded 
on  motor  trucks  and  taken  away.  The  rest  of  the  battery 
followed  on  mounts  and  carriages.  It  was  the  longest  dis- 
tance we  ever  covered  in  one  march.  We  left  Precy-sur- 
Marne  at  six  o'clock  and  after  passing  through  Annet,  Esbly, 
the  outskirts  of  Meaux  and  numerous  other  towns,  we  arrived 
at  St.  Cyr-sur-Morin  at  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning. 

The  night  had  been  a  hard  one.  In  the  early  morning  we 
had  to  fight  the  heavy  drowsiness  that  came  at  such  hoixrs. 
Those  who  were  mounted  found  it  hard  to  keep  from  falling 
off.  The  rain  had  cooled  the  air  and  the  night  was  chilly.  The 
drivers  and  other  mounted  men  had  made  capes  of  their 
blankets  even  covering  their  heads,  so  that  at  night  when  it 
was  clear,  the  silhouettes  were  queer  looking. 

The  rumble  of  the  guns  was  more  and  more  audible  as  we 
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marched  along.  We  were  less  than  20  kilometers  from  the 
scene  of  action.  There  was  a  great  display  of  star  shells  and 
other  fireworks  far  off  on  the  horizon  which  told  of  coming 
events  for  us.  The  column  trodded  along  silently.  The  roll 
of  the  heavy  carriages  and  clatter  of  hundred  of  hoofs  did  not 
seem  a  part  of  that  march  in  the  night.  During  the  stops 
everything  was  so  still  and  it  looked  as  if  phantom  troops  were 
moving  about.  We  did  no  talking,  but  just  dreamed.  It  was 
always  the  case  at  night  when  our  minds  seemed  to  wander 
from  our  surroundings  and  cross  the  sea  to  be  with  those  who 
at  that  very  moment  were  wondering  where  we  were  and  what 
we  were  doing. 

Even  the  horses  seemed  to  be  in  a  meditative  mood.  They 
nodded  as  they  went  along  wearily,  stumbling  now  and  then 
in  their  drowsiness.  When  the  signals  in  the  lines  shot  in  the 
sky  a  few  miles  ahead,  they  would  prick  their  ears  and  look 
knowingly  on  these  things  which  they  were  used  to  seeing  now. 
It  was  a  hard  night  for  them.  One  of  the  poor  beasts  broke 
a  hock  and  had  to  be  shot.  Others  became  lame  and  were  let 
loose  in  a  field  until  the  veterinary 's  ambulance  came  to  fetch 
them.  There  were  several  hard  spots  where  the  carriages 
were  stalled  and  very  hard  pulling  followed.  The  drivers  did 
not  abuse  their  mounts  to  get  them  to  pull.  It  was  too  evident 
that  these  dumb  beings  were  doing  all  they  could  and  more  to 
help  keep  up  the  march.  They  were  comrades  of  ours,  and  we 
loved  them.  The  horse,  the  greatest  of  animals,  had  a  big 
share  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

It  was  a  great  relief  for  every  one  when  the  halt  was  called 
in  St.  Cyr.  The  regiment  was  together  again  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  horses  were  picketed  on  the  grounds  of  a  beautiful 
chateau  where  the  colonel  and  his  staff  had  already  established 
headquarters.  We  did  not  care  for  mess  that  morning,  and 
after  the  animals  had  been  attended  to,  we  rolled  up  in  our 
blankets  to  take  a  much  needed  rest.  The  lawn  of  the  cha- 
teau was  a  comparatively  soft  place  to  stretch  our  blankets 
and  here  we  rested. 
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This  rest  was  not  to  be  a  long  one.  In  the  afternoon  orders 
came  to  move  again,  and  at  six  o'clock  that  evening  we  were 
again  on  the  road,  much  to  our  disgust. 

That  night  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  enormous 
amount  of  traffic  on  the  road.  There  were  troops  of  our  divi- 
sion, the  2nd  division  and  a  French  division,  all  passing 
through  narrow  streets  of  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  a  city  of  some 
importance  which  was  practically  deserted.  Hundreds  of  large 
motor  trucks  were  also  waiting  to  go  through  the  city.  The 
guards  who  were  directing  the  traffic  were  kept  busy  all 
during  the  night.  There  was  a  weak  bridge  over  which  the 
traffic  had  to  be  regulated  with  great  care.  The  number  of 
guns,  carriages  and  men  crossing  the  bridge  at  one  time  was 
limited.  This  occasioned  some  delay,  but  the  movement  was 
accomplished  with  the  utmost  efficiency. 

As  daylight  came  to  break  the  montony  of  our  march  in  the 
night,  not  knowing  where  we  were  going,  we  found  ourselves 
near  a  little  village  which  bore  the  name  of  Cocherel.  It  was 
abandoned  or  practically  so,  for  there  were  left  only  an  aged 
couple,  a  young  woman  with  her  small  daughter  and  son. 
These  were  the  only  civilians  around.  Half  of  the  village  had 
been  demolished  by  shell  fire  and  the  buildings  which  were 
intact  had  been  ransacked  by  retreating  troops.  The  place 
"w  as  in  a  filthy  condition  and  there  were  millions  of  flies.  The 
Senegalese  troops  had  been  quartered  here  a  short  while 
before  our  coming  and  had  plundered  the  homes.  The  young 
woman  had  confided  to  us  that  they  had  abused  her  and  that 
she  feared  for  her  little  daughter  every  moment  of  their  stay. 
The  boy  and  girl  showed  the  effects  of  lack  of  food  and  were 
half  naked.  This  was  one  of  the  horrid  phases  of  war,  when 
the  inhabitants  not  only  suffered  from  the  cruelty  of  the  in- 
vaders, but  also  from  the  depredations  of  their  own  troops  or 
allies.  We  managed  to  feed  the  children  with  white  bread  and 
furnish  them  with  woolen  socks  and  underwear  which  their 
mother  altered  for  their  use. 

The  Battery  was  hardly  established  when  major  Herbert 
came  rushing  in  on  his  side-car.    The  guns  and  crews  were 
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ordered  to  go  immediately  into  position.  Not  only  would  the 
regular  crews  go  into  action,  but  an  extra  crew  for  each  gun 
was  taken  along  in  case  the  former  were  wiped  out.  The  order 
was  rather  vague.  There  were  no  other  instructions  but  that  of 
going  into  position  and  waiting  for  the  Boches.  There  was 
no  barrage  line  or  any  other  definite  information  to  fire.  Capt. 
Cavanaugh  was  told  to  fire  when  "the  Huns  poked  their 
heads"  over  the  rim  of  the  hill  before  him  in  the  position  we 
were  to  occupy,  and  that  was  all. 

There  was  an  order  called  "Plan  of  Defense"  which,  how- 
ever, outlined  a  plan  of  action.    That  order  read  as  follows: 

South  Sub-Sector, 
July  6,  1918. 

PLAN  OF  DEFENSE. 

1.  In  case  of  an  attack  in  force  the  mission  of  the  artillery 
of  the  sub-sector  is  to  defend  successively  the  two  following 
zones : 

a.  Zone  of  the  Advance  Posts. — Limited  by  the  line  CC  and 
BB  on  the  accompanying  map. 

b.  Zone  of  Principal  Resistance. — Limited  by  the  line  BB 
and  AA  on  the  accompanying  map. 

The  latter  position  shall  be  held  at  any  cost.  It  consists  of 
three  lines  called: 

The  parallel  of  resistance. 
The  parallel  of  support. 
The  parallel  of  redoubts. 

2.  The  artillery  of  this  sub-sector  will  support  the  infantry 
of  this  sub-sector  with  the  1st  and  2nd  Battalions,  15th  F.  A., 
and  with  the  2nd  Group  37th  R.  A.  C,  which  will  take  position 
on  July  7th  as  indicated  by  the  Sub-Sector  Commander. 

3.  The  method  of  resistance  by  the  infantry  may  be  con- 
sidered in  three  phases : 

a.    The  enemy  attacks  in  front  of  the  line  CC : 
The  artillery  of  the  sub-sector  will  fulfill  its  missions  of 
barrage  and  C.  P.  0.  as  defined  in  the  Plan  of  Employment. 
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b.  The  line  CC  has  given  way  and  the  enemy  is  advancing 
through  the  advance  zone : 

The  artillery  of  the  sub-sector  will  continue  to  perform  its 
mission  of  barrage  and  C.  P.  0.,  gradually  shortening  its  range 
to  protect  the  line  BB. 

c.  The  enemy  is  breaking  through  the  line  BB  and  infil- 
trating in  the  zone  of  Principal  Resistance. 

The  artillery  of  the  sub-sector  will  perform  its  mission  try- 
ing by  all  means  to  keep  in  close  liaison  with  the  infantry,  to 
secure  all  available  information  and  take  advantage  of  it.  It 
will  prevent  the  infiltration  of  the  enemy,  barring  all  regions 
favorable  to  this  infiltration,  such  as  woods,  ravines,  stream 
lines,  etc. 

4.  Battery  Commanders  must  provide  observation  posts 
near  their  batteries  and  be  prepared  to  do  close  fighting. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  check  the  enemy  EVEN  TO  THE 
LOSS  OF  THE  BATTERIES.  Fire  will  be  continued  so  long 
as  such  fire  is  useful  in  checking  the  enemy.  In  event  that  the 
fire  of  a  battery  is  no  longer  useful  in  checking  the  enemy,  it 
will  be  withdrawn.  In  case  withdrawal  is  authorized,  bat- 
talions will  proceed  to  and  take  up  positions  which  will  be 
indicated  to  Battalion  Commanders  by  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Artillery  Sub-Sector.  These  positions  will  be  care- 
fully reconnoitered  as  soon  as  they  have  been  indicated  to  the 
Battalion  Commander.  At  each  Battalion  Headquarters  and 
in  each  battery  several  officers  and  guides  will  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  routes  leading  to  the  retirement  positions 
so  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  there  at  night. 

5.  No  withdrawal  will  take  place  except  on  order  of  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Artillery  Sub-Sector.  Only  in  case 
all  means  of  communication  are  interrupted  or  in  case  of  ex- 
treme urgency  will  the  movement  provided  for  in  the  above 
plan  be  executed  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Battalion  Com- 
manders. 

6.  All  batteries  will  immediately  be  prepared   for  close 
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defense.  The  positions  will  be  dug  in  and  surrounded  by 
barbed-wire.  Trenches  and  machine  emplacements  will  be 
constructed.    Hand  grenades  will  be  placed  ready  for  use. 

NOTE : — Barbed-wire  and  hand  grenades  will  be  supplied 
as  soon  as  procured. 

J.  R.  DAVIS, 
Lt.  Colonel,  15  P.  A., 

Commanding. 

Things  looked  very  serious  to  the  captain  and  he  made 
preparations  in  case  "the  worse  should  happen."  All  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  Battery  administration  as  well  as  to  his  own 
personal  affairs,  he  gave  to  the  officer  who  was  to  remain  at 
the  echelon  with  what  was  left  of  the  Battery.  Then  came 
the  farewells.  The  captain  laughed  and  we  all  laughed.  It 
was  hard  to  understand  the  importance  of  our  going  away  in 
such  rush.  It  was  true  that  there  were  big  doings  in  the  lines, 
for  a  roaring  barrage  had  been  going  on  several  hours  and 
there  were  rumors  that  the  Prussian  guards,  the  "Kaiser's 
Own",  were  breaking  through. 

"Where  in  hell  are  we  going?"  someone  asked. 

"Don't  know,"  from  another. 

"Why  the  extra  crew?"  another  asked. 

"Ask  Woodie,  he'll  tell  you,"  one  of  the  gunners  suggested. 

Sgt.  Woods  looked  on  amused.  "Gee,  you  guys  are  dumb," 
he  said.  "Can't  you  see  these  extras  are  going  to  take  our 
places  after  we  get  killed." 

"You  wise  cracker,"  Stoddard  yelled,  after  overhearing  the 
remark.  Then  seriously  he  asked:  "Honest  to  goodness, 
Woodie,  de  ye  think  we're  in  for  something?" 

"You're  darn  right,  you  are.    Ask  Jerry." 

Jerry  Lamb  who  was  a  crack  gunner  corporal  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  giving  the  care  of  his  gun  to  anybody  else.  He 
had  not  said  much  and  looked  very  thoughtful  as  he  rolled  a 
cigaret  from  the  top  of  a  caisson.  He  looked  up  when  Woodie 
addressed  him. 
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"There's  going  to  be  a  hell  of  a  time,  Fred.  We're  carrying 
reduced  shells,  and  yon  know  that  means  firing  point  blank 
at  the  Huns,"  Jerry  informed  him. 

"Wal,  ye  guys  watch  me  drag  after  I  pull  ye  guns  in," 
Fred  added  with  a  laugh. 

"Nothing  doing  on  that,"  Woodie  rejoined.  "You've  got  to 
keep  your  horses  with  us  in  case  we're  able  to  pull  out,  and 

of  course,  I  don't  think  we'll  be  able  to.    Then  "  he 

paused. 

"Then  wot?"  Stoddard  jumped  as  he  asked. 

"Then  in  that  case,  you'll  have  to  replace  Jerry  and  me, 
when  we  get  jipped.  Won't  that  be  great?"  Woodie  and 
the  rest  of  us  were  having  a  great  time  of  it. 

"Well. ...  I'll  fire  the  blooming  gun,  let  me  tell  ye  that," 
Stoddard  yelled:  "Fire  it  way  into  Berlin,  if  I  got  to.  But  if 
I  can  find  a  'abree  dee  bombardment'  (the  French  for  a  bom- 
bardment shelter),  they'll  never  get  my  carcass,  I'll  tell  ye 
that.  Someone's  got  to  go  back  home  and  tell  the  story.  I'll 
tell  'em  how  ye  died  hero-ikily,  to  the  last  man  but  me.  I'll 
stay  to  the  end,  then  watch  me  drag,  no  P.  G.  on  my  pants. 
I'll  tell  the  world!" 

The  Battery  moved  along  and  although  there  was  much 
animated  conversation,  the  men  were  unconcerned  as  to  what 
might  happen.  The  day  was  clear  and  warm  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  beautiful.  It  was  a  territory  where 
the  enemy  had  retreated  with  great  haste  and  had  not  had 
time  to  leave  any  ruins  in  his  wake. 

After  marching  for  several  hours,  the  Battery  was  halted 
in  an  apple  orchard  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  from  whose  crest 
the  phalanxes  of  Wilhelm  were  expected  to  come  down  upon 
us.  The  guns  were  laid  after  the  usual  orientation.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  do  but  wait.  The  terrain  was  well 
studied  on  the  map  so  as  to  make  the  officers  familiar  with 
the  territory  before  us.  The  emergency  grenades  and  "po- 
tato mashers",  another  form  of  hand  bomb,  were  not  at  hand, 
but  the  emergency  welding  shell  to  destroy  the  guns  was  al- 
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ways  with  us.  We,  however,  had  automatics  for  our  personal 
protection,  and  this  amounted  to  twenty-one  rounds  of  pistol 
ammunition. 

Night  came  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  nervousness  as  dark- 
ness settled  over  the  region.  The  situation  was  considered  so 
critical  that  the  guard  duty  was  done  by  the  officers.  A  very 
unusual  thing  indeed !  It  was  an  all  night  vigil  for  every  one. 
Rations  had  not  come,  but  hunger  was  somewhat  relieved  by 
munching  the  apples  that  were  found  in  the  orchard.  It  was 
a  busy  night  for  the  artillery  in  front  of  us.  Their  guns  fired 
incessantly  all  night  while  ours  kept  silent.  When  morning 
came,  this  firing  ceased  and  there  was  evidence  that  the  crisis 
had  passed.  A  great  relaxation  followed  the  nervous  tension 
of  the  night.  The  men  slept  "in  the  shade  of  the  old  apple 
trees,"  a  nice  summer  breeze  was  blowing  and  it  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  bad  war  after  all. 

That  night  the  Battery  was  again  reunited  and  proceeded 
on  its  way  to  its  new  position  in  the  lines.  The  march  lasted 
all  night.  Early  in  the  morning  the  company  camped  in  a 
wood  near  Villiers-sur-Marne  and  Charly. 

After  the  usual  stop  to  establish  the  echelon  the  first  and 
second  pieces  went  in  to  relieve  a  battery  of  the  2nd  division 
artillery.    The  next  day  the  other  guns  completed  the  relief. 

Our  position  was  located  on  the  left  of  Domptin,  a  village 
near  which  there  had  been  intense  fighting  by  the  Marines. 
It  was  said  that  they  had  been  broixght  up  in  trucks  to  the 
very  fighting  line  to  jump  right  into  battle. 

The  region  was  interesting.  There  were  signs  that  the  civi- 
lians had  left  their  homes  hastily  at  the  rapid  approach  of  the 
enemy  on  its  way  to  Paris.  In  some  of  the  homes,  the  table 
was  set  as  for  a  meal  which  had  been  interrupted  abruptly. 
In  one  particular  home  there  was  a  cradle  which  looked  as  if 
the  baby  had  been  disturbed  in  his  nap  to  be  taken  to  safety 
in  the  flight  to  the  rear. 

The  country  seemed  to  be  a  fertile  one,  and  it  did  not 
resemble  the  sectors  we  had  occupied.  There  was  no  barbed 
wire  comparatively  or  any  of  the  great  system  of  trenches 
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that  made  the  sector  of  Soissons  and  Toul  real  "No  Man's 
Land."  Here  the  advance  and  retreat  was  so  hasty  that  the 
enemy  had  not  had  time  to  establish  his  system  of  "concrete 
Hindenberg  lines." 

The  stage  was  well  set  for  fighting  "a  la  Americaine,"  that 
is  out  in  the  open,  through  fields  and  woods,  over  hills  and 
through  the  valleys.  It  was  a  healthier  life  than  that  of 
the  closed  in  dug-out  life,  though  perhaps  more  hazardous.  In 
the  former  sectors,  Ave  had  been  given  instructions  in  building 
positions.  Building  things  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  task  in  our 
division.  At  Soissons  we  were  given  timber  and  a  location. 
All  we  had  to  do  was  to  furnish  the  men  and  dig  in.  The 
lieutenant  in  charge  was  no  engineer,  but  he  had  plans  and 
used  his  head.  The  position  was  v  eil  on  the  way  when  we 
left.  Fate  decreed,  however,  that  the  Germans  were  to  oc- 
cupy that  position.  In  the  Toul  sector  we  had  almost  com- 
pleted a  position  when  we  were  called  to  leave.  Donais,  our 
bald-headed  corporal,  who  was  destined  to  be  promoted  to 
cook — was  the  engineer  in  charge,  and  what  he  built  must 
still  stand  today,  and  will  perhaps  stand  for  many  years,  for 
walls  and  roofs  could  never  be  too  thick  in  that  shell-ridden 
area  facing  Mont-Sec. 

Now  that  we  were  to  engage  in  open  warfare,  there  was  no 
building  of  any  permanence  to  be  done.  Trail  ditches  for  the 
guns  and  shell  splinter  proof  holes  for  the  men  were  the  only 
works  we  built.  The  latter  were  built  by  the  men  if  they  felt 
disposed  to  do  so.  It  was  not  compulsory  to  dig  in  if  one 
preferred  to  stay  out  in  the  open.  But  the  spray  of  shell 
fragments  destroying  trees  and  making  it  very  hot  for  us,  was 
to  be  no  small  inducement  in  making  us  seek  shelter  under 
branches,  a  few  feet  in  the  ground. 

The  guns  were  on  the  edge  of  a  thickly  wooded  hill.  A 
brook  rippled  along  its  edge,  the  clear  water  and  white  sandy 
bottom  very  inviting.  Before  us  was  a  field  of  wheat,  the 
main  road  and  a  hill  over  which  we  fired.    To  the  left  was  the 
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village  of  Coupru  on  which  we  cast  curious  eyes,  wondering  if 
we  ever  would  advance  through  it,  for  now  it  was  outside  of 
our  territory. 

There  was  something  about  these  abandoned  villages  which 
made  us  wonder  where  the  former  inhabitants  were ;  what 
they  were  doing  now,  and  how  anxious  they  must  be  about 
their  homes.  We  also  thought  of  the  peace  they  had  un- 
doubtedly enjoyed  before  the  war  which  brought  its  disaster 
and  grief.  These  people  of  Coupru  and  other  such  dead  vil- 
lages were  longing,  no  doubt,  for  that  day  when  they  could 
again  view  with  tearful  joy,  the  steeple  of  the  little  village 
church,  which  fortunately  was  standing  in  the  case  of  the 
latter.  The  houses  were  almost  untouched,  but  the  cherished 
household  effects  were  not,  in  too  many  cases. 

It  was  at  night  that  we  were  impressed  the  most  by  these 
lifeless  villages  'where  every  house,  some  of  them  centuries 
old,  seemed  to  be  haunted,  not  only  by  the  spirits  of  the  late 
occupants,  but  by  those  of  the  generations  which  remained 
behind,  in  the  churchyard,  under  the  white  crosses  and  tomb- 
stones, powerless  before  the  invader.  The  shadow  of  a  church 
steeple,  from  whence  the  bell  had  rung  for  joy  and  tolled  for 
sadness,  and  which  now  was  stilled,  the  beams  of  the  moon 
shining  into  the  roofless  nave,  these  are  things  which  once 
seen,  became  engraved  in  our  mind,  a  picture  that  lives  for- 
ever, while  the  natural  beauties  beheld,  we  scarcely  can  re- 
call. 

If  soldiers  do  philosophize  or  become  sentimental,  they  sel- 
dom let  it  interfere  with  their  work.  In  this  new  sector  there 
was  much  to  do.  The  firing  was  continuous  all  through  the 
day  and  night.  The  batteries  of  the  regiment  were  laid  from 
one-half  to  one  mile  apart.  The  battery  on  the  extreme  right 
would  open  up  and  fire  a  certain  number  of  rounds,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  as  a  rule.  This  firing  was  done  at  a  fast  rate. 
As  soon  as  the  battery  had  ceased,  the  next  battery,  which  was 
on  the  left,  would  open  and  go  through  the  same  performance. 
All  batteries  fired  in  turn,  so  that  behind  Fritzie's  line 
there  was  very  little  peace.    This  fire  was  called  "interdiction 
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fire"  and  interdicting  it  surely  was,  as  on  cross-roads,  ammu- 
nition dumps,  moving  troops  or  v\  agons,  etc.,  we  learned  later 
that  it  had  created  great  havoc  in  the  system  of  communica- 
tions of  the  enemy. 

We  had  several  fires  in  this  sector  which  were  known  as  C. 
P.  0.  (Counter  preparation  offensive),  the  usual  Normal  bar- 
rage, the  Eventual  barrage  and  Rolling  barrage.  We  were 
to  make  greater  use  of  the  Rolling  barrage  in  this  sector, 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  rest  of  the  war. 

The  C.  P.  0.  was  fired  usually  before  an  attack,  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Infantry,  by  destroying  wire,  cutting  commu- 
nications, cleaning  out  machine  gun  positions,  etc.  After  the 
C.  P.  0.  came  the  rolling  barrage,  which  was  dropped  fifty 
yards  in  front  of  our  troops,  to  be  raised  every  15  or  30  seconds 
as  the  case  demanded.  This  barrage  was  timed  and  the  In- 
fantry had  to  be  careful  not  to  pass  it.  It  happened  in  some 
cases  that  they  went  ahead  of  the  barrage,  and  we  had  to  cease 
fire.  When  their  objective  was  known,  a  barrage  line  was 
laid  in  that  vicinity,  provided  it  was  within  range.  This  was 
when  the  Eventual  barrage  came  into  use. 

As  a  rule  we  kept  in  touch  with  the  Infantry,  though  at 
times  they  did  travel  fast  going  by  their  objectives  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  at  the  Boches. 

Things  were  comfortable  enough  in  this  position.  Mess  was 
plentiful  and  that  is  something  not  to  be  disregarded.  The 
Battery  which  we  had  relieved  had  been  the  lucky  possessor 
of  a  cow  which  it  had  found  astray  upon  taking  the  position. 
The  cow  had  belonged  to  some  family  forced  to  escape  in  a 
hurry,  when  the  Germans  made  their  rush  on  Paris.  This  cow, 
we  were  told,  had  given  plenty  of  milk  every  day,  which  was 
no  mean  luxury  in  those  days.  Our  Infantry  found  a  cow  in 
this  sector  and  besides  it  gave  them  a  calf.  Both  were  killed 
during  a  bombardment,  as  was  the  case  with  the  cow  which 
for  a  time  had  graced  the  position  of  our  predecessors. 

The  enemy  batteries  seemed  unable  to  locate  us  in  this 
position,  however  hard  they  tried.  One  night  over  a  hundred 
rounds  of  gas  were  dropped  in  and  around  the  road  ahead  of 
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us,  but  without  causing  any  inconvenience.  Our  guns  were 
well  hidden  and  Boche  observers  passed  over  us  many  times 
without  even  seeing  anything  to  arouse  their  suspicions.  A 
battery  of  six-inch  rifles  composed  of  "Malagaches",  as  the 
colored  troops  from  Madagascar  were  called,  took  up  a  posi- 
tion in  our  area  and  we  thought  for  a  while  that  it  would 
draw  fire  on  us,  as  these  guns  were  vicious  ones  and  made  a 
lot  of  trouble  for  the  enemy.   But  nothing  happened. 

If  we  did  not,  however,  draw  any  fire  upon  us,  we  realized 
that  there  was  not  much  being  accomplished.  Things  began 
to  take  the  stationary  look  of  the  proceeding  sectors,  though 
we  felt  on  the  other  hand,  that  something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen which  would  be  of  great  importance  not  only  for  the  di- 
vision, but  for  all  the  armies.  Since  the  Marne  drive  of  the 
enemy  had  been  checked  in  June,  the  rumor  went  about  that 
a  series  of  grand  attacks  were  going  to  be  made  by  Foch,  and 
that  the  first  was  to  be  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  sector.  We 
were  anxious  to  have  things  started,  feeling  more  than  con- 
fident that  we  would  hold  our  own. 

In  the  meantime,  with  the  daily  routine  came  the  inspection 
by  the  colonel.  He  came  to  our  position  and  found  things  to 
be  satisfactory.  Before  leaving  he  inquired  as  to  the  location 
of  F.  Battery.  I  had  been  to  all  the  positions  in  the  bat- 
talion, so  the  captain  ordered  me  to  go  as  the  colonel's  guide. 
We  set  out  through  the  thick  brush  and  into  the  field  in  front 
of  the  guns.  The  colonel  asked  me  the  general  direction  of 
the  battery  we  were  headed  for.  I  pointed  towards  a  hill,  to 
the  right  of  position.  "Why  didn't  we  cut  across  that  field 
on  the  top  of  that  hill.  It  would  have  been  easier  and  much 
nearer,  I  think.    I  haven't  got  much  time  to  lose  this  way." 

"We  can't  go  there,  sir,"  I  answered.  "It's  against  orders. 
We  would  be  under  observation  from  the  lines."  The  colonel 
did  not  reply,  but  only  grunted.  He  had  signed  that  order 
and  I  wondered  whether  he  wanted  to  test  it  or  not.  However, 
I  enjoyed  the  walk,  though  the  colonel  did  not  say  a  word 
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during  the  whole  of  it,  save  when  approaching  a  group  of 
farm-houses  several  men  came  running  towards  us  as  if  they 
were  possessed.    The  colonel  was  quick  to  hail  them. 

"Hey,  what's  the  matter,  corporal?"  he  yelled  to  the  leader 
of  the  group. 

"What's  that?"  the  corporal  yelled  back,  stopping  without 
noticing  whom  he  was  talking  to. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  men?"  the  colonel  repeated. 

"Bees,  sir!"  the  much  harrassed  corporal  answered  as  he 
ran  away  from  the  stings.  The  colonel  laughed  and  turning 
to  me  said:  "I'll  be  darned  if  I  want  to  get  stung.  But  go 
ahead." 

While  going  back  to  the  position,  I  noticed  an  aeroplane 
flying  about  with  the  Allied  insignia  on  its  wings.  Suddenly 
it  attacked  the  three  observation  balloons  in  our  lines  and 
forced  them  to  be  lowered  after  the  observers  had  jumped. 
It  was  a  daring  deed,  though  it  was  done  under  cover  of  our 
colors.  After  a  while  we  could  not  be  deceived  because  it 
was  possible  to  distinguish  the  hum  of  the  German  motor  from 
our  own. 

The  comparative  inactivity  of  the  first  few  days  in  the  sector 
were  soon  followed  by  several  engagements  which  were  to  be 
the  prelude  to  the  opening  of  the  Counter-Offensive  of  Cha- 
teau-Thierry. The  following  Operations  Order  will  explain 
the  activities  we  were  now  engaging  in : 

HEADQUARTERS  L.  F.  A. 

EAST  GROUPING,  26th  DIVISION 

OPERATIONS  ORDER  12  July  '18. 

No.  108 


1.  The  batteries  in  each  battalion  designated  for  work  with 
aeroplanes  on  fleeting  targets,  will,  for  this  purpose,  place  one 
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platoon  in  position  other  than  the  silent  position  of  the  battery 
and  will  operate  from  there.  It  is  believed  that  the  Battalion 
Radio  Details  should  be  located  near  those  platoons  as  inti- 
mated in  par.  2  of  Operations  Order  No.  106. 

2.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  harassing  fire  now  being 
called  from  the  groupement,  there  will  be  established  daily 
for  this,  three  roving  platoons.  On  the  night  of  July  13th  two 
platoons  from  the  1st  Battalion  and  one  platoon  from  the  2nd 
Battalion,  to  be  designated  by  their  Groupe  Commanders,  will 
undertake  this  duty,  and  thereafter  battalions  will  alternate 
daily  in  supplying  two  platoons  and  one  platoon  each,  for 
example :  The  night  of  July  14,  the  2nd  Battalion  will  furnish 
two  platoons  and  the  1st  Battalion  one  platoon. 

3.  These  platoons  supplemented  by  the  action  of  the 
platoons  told  off  for  aeroplane  work  will  do  the  routine  firing 
for  the  groupement.  By  this  means  the  3000  rounds  of  daily 
allowance,  now  to  be  fired  by  both  battalions,  can  be  distri- 
buted among  two  guns  giving  an  average  daily  consumption 
of  300  rounds  per  gun  and  thereby  avoiding  undue  wear  on 
the  pieces.  All  roving  platoons  will  confine  themselves  to  an 
area  within  the  limits  of  their  groupe  subsectors  and  should 
make  as  small  displacements  as  possible  consistent  with  not 
disclosing  the  location  of  silent  batteries.  Definite  areas  for 
the  roving  platoons  of  each  groupe  will  be  later  supplied  by 
this  office.  Roving  platoons  must  at  all  times  be  prepared  to 
perform  their  barrage  and  C.  P.  O.  missions  wherever  located. 

4.  Groupe  Commanders  will  regulate  the  assignment  of 
platoons  for  this  work  of  roving  in  order  to  equalize  the  duty. 
All  platoons  not  engaged  in  roving  or  aeroplane  work  will  be 
kept  in  place  on  the  silent  positions. 

5.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  ammunition  especial- 
ly when  delivered  in  trucks  and  to  avoid  disclosing  the  posi- 
tions of  batteries,  groupe  commanders  will  indicate  to  the  Regi- 
mental Munitions  Officer  the  place  where  all  ammunition  for 
each  battery  should  be  delivered.    From  that  point  batteries 
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will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  it  on  the  positions 
or  delivering  it  to  their  roving  platoons  by  using  their  own 
caissons  or  other  means. 

6.  Except  where  obviously  impracticable  all  the  routine 
orders  for  the  police  and  equipment  of  the  gun  emplacements 
as  existing  in  the  TOUL  sector  remain  in  force.  The  emplace- 
ments will  be  in  police  at  all  times,  guns  and  carriages  cleaned, 
lights  in  position,  projectiles  on  the  trail,  gas  clothing  made 
up  in  bundles  at  the  emplacements,  a  guard  at  each  gun  in 
proper  uniform,  etc.  Since  arrival  in  this  sector  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  disregard  the  excellent  observance  of  these 
matters  heretofore.  This  condition  must  be  rectified  imme- 
diately. It  is  especially  forbidden  for  men  to  go  about  in 
sweaters.  Helmets  will  at  all  times  be  worn  by  men  actually 
on  duty  and  always  when  leaving  the  vicinity  of  battery  posi- 
tions. Gas  masks  are  worn  at  all  times  in  this  sector  and  will 
be  carried  at  the  alert  position  at  all  battery  positions  and 
their  vicinity  or  areas  forward  thereof. 

BY  ORDER  OP  COLONEL  LOCKE. 

R.  A.  DOUGLAS, 
2nd  Lieut.  U.S.R.,  102nd  P.  A. 
Operations. 

Our  first  important  engagement  came  on  the  night  of  July 
14th,  the  French  Independance  day.  The  following  account 
of  it  is  given  from  my  diary  notes : 

July  14,  1918. — Called  out  at  12.30  this  morning.  J3attery 
prepared  to  go  to  another  position  for  a  "coup  de  main."  The 
Captain  ordered  me  to  report  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Herbert  for 
orders.  (The  Major  had  recently  been  promoted).  I  went 
through  the  woods  on  way  to  battalion  headquarters.  As  I 
entered  headquarters,  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  sitting  in 
front  of  a  fireplace  where  a  cheerful  fire  was  blazing,  for  the 
night  was  very  cool.  The  colonel  ordered  me  to  go  to  the 
cross-road  at  Domptin  and  wait  for  the  ammunition  trucks 
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which  I  was  to  guide  to  our  new  position.  After  waiting  a 
while  the  Battery  came  up  the  road  on  the  way  to  the  new 
position.  I  told  the  captain  what  my  orders  were  and  in- 
quired as  to  the  future  location  of  the  Battery.  The  ammuni- 
tion was  late  in  coming.  At  day-break  the  trucks  appeared 
and  I  guided  them  up.  It  was  day-light  when  we  arrived  at 
the  position.  The  captain  was  furious  as  the  German  balloon 
observers  were  likely  to  go  up  any  minute  now.  Every  man 
was  called  to  unload  the  ammunition  and  trucks  dismissed. 
The  new  position  was  on  the  edge  of  a  grove  facing  a  wide 
plain  a  few  kilometers  from  Chateau  Thierry.  The  guns  were 
laid  and  there  being  nothing  else  to  do  after  the  unloading  of 
ammunition  and  stacking  it  up,  the  men  rolled  up  in  their 
blankets  for  a  short  sleep.  I  did  not  have  my  roll  because  I 
had  left  the  former  position  too  hastily,  so  I  went  and  talked 
to  the  guards.  Cecil  Simpson  and  myself  watched  the  shells 
fall  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  guns.  They  were  big  caliber 
shells,  as  some  of  the  fragments  cut  large  branches  in  the  trees 
above  us.  Saw  a  group  of  hospital  men  rush  across  the  field. 
Nine  men  said  to  have  been  killed  by  one  of  the  bursts.  A 
dud  struck  a  dug-out  and  demolished  it.  Four  men  were 
buried,  the  litter-bearers  told  us.  The  firing  ceased  and  lucki- 
ly none  of  our  men  were  struck.  Orders  came  in  for  barrage 
which  was  to  open  up  at  eight  o'clock.  Fourteen  planes  flew 
over  before  fire  opened.  It  was  a  grand  sight.  Two  German 
"sausages"  were  up,  but  not  for  long.  "When  fire  opened  it 
revealed  more  batteries  than  we  expected.  Fire  ceased  at 
9.30.    Back  to  old  position  at  1.00  A.  M. 

July  16,  1918. — Big  doings  in  the  lines  to  the  left.  Artillery 
fire  has  been  going  all  day.  Called  upon  to  fire  a  barrage  sup- 
porting the  1st  Battalion  guns.  Fired  from  8.30  to  1.00  p.  m. 
this  afternoon.  Our  roving  piece  was  heavily  shelled  last 
night,  with  both  gas  and  high  explosives.  Day  was  hot.  Took 
a  bath  in  the  brook  with  the  gang.  Sgt.  Wood  is  going  back 
to  the  States  as  an  instructor.  Woodie  is  a  good  man  and 
probably  will  get  a  commission  when  he  reaches  home.  More 
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power  to  him.  I  learned  that  we  are  to  go  into  a  new  position 
on  Paris  road.  The  captain  has  been  ont  reconnoitering  and 
from  what  he  had  told  the  officers,  the  new  position  will  be  a 
pretty  bad  one. 

^        ^  ^ 

The  great  moment  of  the  war  for  us  was  near.  The  inacti- 
vity under  which  we  had  been  chaffing  was  to  give  way  to 
operations  such  as  we  had  never  undertaken,  and  which  were 
to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious  pages  in  the  history  of  the 
American  army  in  France. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  RECORD  FOR  OUR  ARTILLERY. 

From  Chateau-Thierry  to  the  Vesle. 

Our  long  cherished  hope  for  fighting  in  the  open  was  to  be 
gratified  when  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  July,  1918,  we  set 
out  on  what  was  to  be  the  most  interesting  campaign  of  our 
division  in  the  war.  The  day  had  been  a  hot  one  and  as  the 
sun  went  down  in  a  fiery  sky,  thick  inky  clouds  were  climbing 
above  the  horizon,  with  not  a  breeze  stirring,  and  a  stifling 
heat  which  foretold  an  approaching  storm.  The  thunder  was 
soon  rumbling  in  the  distance,  adding  its  note  to  that  of  the 
steady  booming  of  the  guns  about  us  and  in  the  opposing  lines. 
It  was  a  dramatic  setting  for  the  rising  curtain  on  the  now 
historic  and  famous  Counter-Offensive  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

There  were  only  two  of  our  guns  to  leave  the  position  that 
evening,  as  the  others  were  out  sniping,  and  were  to  go  direct- 
ly from  where  they  were  to  our  next  position,  which  was 
only  known  to  a  few  then.  After  completing  my  prepara- 
tions for  departing  and  having  disposed  of  my  roll  on  one  of 
the  wagons,  I  armed  myself  with  a  cane  and  walked  along 
behind  the  water-cart,  which  went  ahead  of  the  carriages. 
Orders  and  other  papers  I  carried  in  a  musette,  which  also 
contained  a  good  supply  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  In  a  small 
metal  French  gas-mask  receptacle  were  the  pens,  ink  and 
other  such  weapons  more  "powerful  than  the  sword."  A 
well  seasoned  pipe  rested  comfortably  between  my  teeth  and 
life  seemed  to  be  well  worth  living  ofter  all. 

Things  were  quiet  as  we  went  along.  The  clouding  sky 
brought  darkness  sooner  than  expected,  so  that  by  the  time 
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we  reached  the  town  of  Coupru,  it  was  night.  There  were 
numerous  troops  about ;  more  than  usual  it  seemed.  The  road 
was  thick  with  traffic  of  all  kinds.  Artillery  was  moving  in 
great  numbers  and  infantry-men  crowded  the  side  of  the  road. 
Ambulances,  more  than  we  had  ever  seen,  were  going  up, 
loaded  with  hospital-men  and  litter-bearers.  Trucks  and 
caissons  passed  us  loaded  to  capacity  with  ammunition.  Now 
and  then  a  motorcycle  dispatch-rider  whisked  by,  going  up 
ahead  of  us  or  coming  back.  A  two-star  car  came  along  the 
road,  which  we  recognized  as  the  "old  man's."  We  wondered 
if  he  was  in  it,  and  if  he  noticed  we  took  chances,  because  it 
was  dark,  on  not  giving  him  the  "high  sign."  Everybody 
was  on  foot  and  going  somewhere.  We  could  not  help  but 
surmise  that  something  big  was  to  take  place. 

As  I  walked  along,  impressed  by  the  extraordinary  activity 
about,  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell  and  a  warm  gush  of  wind  was 
bringing  down  a  summer  storm.  The  water-cart  was  about  a 
hundred  yards  away.  I  thought  that  in  case  of  any  firing  on 
the  road  I  would  jump  aboard  and  gallop  with  the  rest  out  of 
it.  The  thought  had  no  sooner  come  that  the  shells  followed. 
The  mules  reared  and  went  off  at  a  gallop,  leaving  me  behind. 
I  had  not  looked  at  the  map  and  did  not  know  where  we  yere 
headed  for.  The  guns  were  still  behind  at  the  position  and 
as  this  was  no  place  to  wait,  I  ran  ahead  trying  to  get  out  of 
the  fire.  The  shells  followed,  tagging  me  as  I  flew  along, 
touching  the  ground  once  in  a  while.  The  riddle  of  the  fire 
was  solved  as  I  reached  a  cross-road  which  the  guns  were 
sweeping.  This  was  no  place  to  meander  and  I  had  to  choose 
quickly,  which  of  the  three  roads  I  would  take.  From  the 
American  habit  of  always  going  to  the  right,  I  chose  the 
latter.  The  sound  of  a  fast  disappearing  wagon  made  me 
think  that  it  was  my  water-cart,  but  there  were  so  many 
vehicles,  going  in  all  directions! 

As  I  galloped  along  the  road  to  the  right,  the  rain  was  now 
coming  down  in  buckets;  the  thunder  clapped  and  blinding 
lightnings  tore  the  sky  open.  A  familiar  whiz  came  and  the 
ground  rose  in  the  air,  while  scattering  pieces  of  metal  made 
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my  hair  stand  as  they  brushed  by  me.  I  "flopped"  and  crawled 
between  the  whizzes,  trying  to  see  if  the  shells  were  sweeping 
my  way  or  going  the  other  direction.  As  I  crawled  there 
was  an  awful  smell  and  I  made  out  the  shadow  of  a  dead 
horse.  "Good-night,"  I  thought,  "this  is  no  place  for  me," 
and  picking  myself  together  I  went  back  to  the  cross-road 
with  much  celerity,  as  the  captain  would  say.  The  glare  of 
the  lightnings  pierced  the  blanket  of  darkness,  showing  me  the 
road.  As  I  ran  I  collided  into  something.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  horse  for  it  swore.  It  was  Burbank.  He  had  been 
riding  on  the  water-cart  and  had  fallen  off  when  the  mules 
ran  away.  We  both  sought  shelter  from  the  rain  in  a  barn 
on  the  cross-road.  The  storm  was  now  a  deluge.  The  Boches 
had  ceased  firing  as  the  storm  made  their  shots  very  erratic, 
therefore  useless.  That  was  one  good  feature  about  the 
tempest. 

We  waited  in  the  barn  while  other  batteries  of  our  regiment 
passed  by  and  wondered  if  we  had  not  missed  our  own  outfit. 
While  thinking  about  what  we  were  to  do,  in  a  flash  of  light- 
ing we  saw  the  familiar  figure  of  the  captain  riding  up  the 
road.  The  shadow  of  his  pipe  as  it  shown  in  the  swift  bril- 
liancy of  the  lightning,  was  the  chief  means  of  identification, 
as  all  the  silhouettes  were  alike  that  night.  We  joined  the 
battery  and  followed  behind  one  of  the  guns.  The  going  was 
hard.  The  shell-holes  were  full  of  water  and  in  some  places 
we  waded  up  to  our  waists  to  disengage  the  wheels.  The  bat- 
tery moved  slowly  but  surely  along  the  road  from  whence  a 
short  while  before  I  had  so  hastily  departed.  It  seemed  safer 
now  with  the  crowd. 

The  reel-carts  were  now  laying  wires  in  the  mud,  and  this 
meant  that  we  were  approaching  our  new  position.  As  we 
passed  a  large  house  which  was  known  as  "ferme  de  la  Maison 
Blanche,"  an  officer  yelled:  "Put  out  that  light,"  to  our  cap- 
tain, who  was  using  his  flashlight  to  help  a  gun-carriage  which 
was  stalled  in  a  shell-hole. 

"Who  in  hell  are  you?"  the  captain  asked. 

"Well,  I'm  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the   Infantry, 

that's  who  I  am,  and  I  want  you  to  put  out  that  light." 
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"Well,  I'm  the  commander  of  Battery  E  of  the  102nd  Field 
Artillery,  and  if  yon  want  me  to  get  my  gnns  in  to  protect 
your  men,  I  want  yon  to  let  us  alone,"  the  captain  retorted. 

"Well,  I'll  see  about  this,"  the  lieutenant-colonel  added, 
though  we  were  now  too  busy  on  the  wheels  of  the  gun,  to 
take  any  notice  of  him.  There  was  no  possible  observation 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  and  we  felt  safe  in  using  all  the 
light  we  needed. 

As  we  passed  the  Maison  Blanche  we  entered  a  field  where 
the  carriages  sank  deep  in  the  sod.  After  considerable  hard 
work  we  managed  to  pull  the  battery  onto  the  edge  of  a  wood 
facing  the  enemy  lines.  It  had  stopped  raining  and  the  sky 
was  clearing  up.  The  moon  was  peering  now  and  then  in  the 
open  spaces  between  the  clouds.  The  air  was  clear  and  the 
weather  was  comfortable.  It  was  now  past  midnight  and  we 
were  scheduled  to  fire  at  day-break,  which  was  to  be  the  open- 
ing of  an  offensive  upon  which  depended  the  many  important 
operations  to  follow  in  other  sectors.  The  guns  were  laid, 
the  caissons  emptied  of  their  shells  and  everything  set  for  the 
big  event.  The  preparations  ended,  we  laid  down  to  rest 
under  dripping  bushes. 

At  four  o'clock  everybody  was  up  and  thirty  minutes  later 
the  guns  opened  up  and  the  firing  lasted  for  over  an  hour. 
It  ceased  for  a  while  and  orders  came  to  repeat  the  same  fire 
for  some  reason  which  we  ignored.  This  heavy  firing  lasted 
until  nine  o'clock;  then  the  battery  fired  at  intervals  on 
problems  until  noon.  About  800  rounds  of  ammunition  had 
been  expended  during  that  short  space  of  time.  Our  supply 
was  giving  out,  so  a  call  was  sent  in  for  more.  Caissons  came 
up  with  loads  and  brought  them  up  through  the  open  field  in 
front  of  the  guns.  This  was  working  too  much  out  in  the 
open  and  it  drew  fire  on  us  from  the  snipers. 

The  first  activities  being  over  we  were  able  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  surroundings.  We  found  ourselves  in  a 
wood  which  a  few  weeks  previous,  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Marines.  There  were  discarded  garments  of  these  troops 
strewn  all  around.    A  little  cemetery  near  the  farmhouse  in 
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the  rear  of  the  position,  showed  some  of  the  toll  of  the  fierce 
fighting  the  Marines  had  engaged  in.  A  short  distance  away 
was  the  famous  Bois  Belleau  where  the  remains  of  many  of 
the  Marine  Corps  were  lying  about  exposed  to  the  rain  and 
scorching  sun. 

In  the  afternoon  when  our  supply  of  ammunition  had  prac- 
tically given  out,  the  men  were  called  out  to  unload  many 
caissons  as  they  arrived  to  replenish  our  supply.  At  that 
moment  some  sniping  77  German  gun  fired  on  our  area  and  was 
making  itself  very  obnoxious.  The  cries  and  moans  from  F 
Battery,  a  little  to  the  left  of  us,  told  that  the  gun  had  made 
victims  there.  With  us  things  were  better.  No  one  was  hurt, 
but  the  area  was  peppered  and  the  only  casualty  was  a  stray 
rabbit,  which  was  killed  while  trying  to  hide  somewhere.  It 
was  a  freak  shot  that  should  miss  the  men  and  kill  this  little 
dumb  animal  on  the  run. 

More  ammunition  had  to  be  brought  up  as  a  load  of  it  had 
been  struck  and  all  that  was  left  were  empty  smoking  shell- 
cases.  The  firing  lasted  for  some  time  and  efforts  to  locate 
the  gun  seemed  fruitless.  It  was  evidently  a  gun  that  had 
been  left  behind  for  the  sole  purpose  of  harassing  our  infantry 
and  batteries  in  their  advance. 

While  the  shells  were  crashing  into  the  wood,  exploding  as 
soon  as  they  touched  the  branches,  raining  pieces  of  iron  on 
us,  the  captain  was  stretched  out  on  a  canvas  cot  watching 
the  men  unload  the  caisson.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  ground 
a  short  distance  away  where  he  could  have  been  and  where  he 
should  have  been  perhaps — for  every  one  kneAv  he  was  the 
father  of  five  youngsters  back  home.  The  men  who  were 
nervous  while  working  out  in  the  open,  were  somewhat  less 
apprehensive  when  they  saw  the  skipper  out  with  the  rest, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  little  things  that  go  to  make  the 
morale  of  an  organization. 

The  firing  ceased  finally,  much  to  our  relief  and  there  was 
added  gratification  when  lieutenant-colonel  Herbert  came  with 
the  news  that  Soissons  had  been  retaken  that  day  by  the 
Allied  troops.  That  city  which  we  knew  so  well,  was  about 
60  kilometers  to  our  left,  on  the  extreme  end  on  the  salient 
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which  we  were  helping  to  wipe  out.  If  the  wings  at  Soissons 
and  Rheims  could  only  close,  we  thought,  the  war  would  soon 
be  ended.  We  knew  that  thousands  of  German  troops,  per- 
haps the  pick  of  that  army  would  have  been  bottled  up. 

With  the  news  that  thousands  of  prisoners  had  been  taken 
on  that  day,  a  good  number  by  our  division,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  war,  hope  rose  into  our  hearts  never  to  set  after  that. 
We  felt  that  the  turning  point  had  come  and  from  now  on, 
things  would  come  our  way.  It  would  not  be  easy  going, 
however,  but  nevertheless  there  was  the  birth  of  the  determi- 
nation that  would  enable  us  to  see  it  through  to  a  victorious 
end. 

The  Chateau-Thierry  offensive  being  formally  opened  and 
the  fact  that  everywhere  before  us  the  enemy  was  giving  up, 
we  now  expected  to  move  forward.  Orders  to  move  came  at 
midnight  on  July  20.  Through  muddy  fields  and  gas-drenched 
woods  we  rode.  The  march,  however,  came  to  an  unexpected 
halt  because  of  the  lack  of  communications.  No  one  seemed 
to  know  where  the  infantry  was,  so  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  wait  for  daylight. 

Dawn  found  us  in  a  wood  facing  Bourseches  and  our  in- 
fantry 11  kilometers  ahead.  Oh,  that  infantry!  Orders  came 
to  move  forward  again  to  catch  up  with  the  doughboys. 
Through  Bourseches  we  went,  catching  a  glimpse  of  newly 
destroyed  homes.  In  some  farmyards  cows  and  other  stock 
were  lying  around  dead,  on  way  to  putrefaction.  The  sights 
excited  our  pity,  but  for  a  moment  only,  as  now  we  were  seeing 
things  through  the  eyes  of  victorious  troops. 

During  the  advance  there  was  a  cry  of  excitement.  In  the 
outskirts  of  Bouresches,  on  a  hill  dominating  the  region,  we 
came  upon  an  abandoned  77  German  field  gun.  It  was  with- 
out question  the  one  which  had  sniped  us  in  the  position  we 
had  left  behind.  Our  guns  must  have  made  things  far  from 
comfortable  for  the  crew  manning  the  sniper,  because  the  field 
surrounding  it  was  completely  torn  up.  The  gunners  had  fled 
and  left  the  piece  with  its  sighting  and  other  instruments 
which  are  so  important,  that  when  a  gun  is  abandoned,  these 
parts  at  least  are  detached  and  carried  along. 
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Another  sight,  this  one  rather  amusing,  was  that  of  two 
hospital  corps  men  escorting  a  burly  German  to  the  rear.  The 
hospital  men  who  are  never  armed  had  captured  this  six- 
footer — that  is  they  had  captured  him  while  he  was  sleeping 
in  the  tall  wheat.  The  discovery  of  this  lonely  German  who 
had  tarried  to  take  a  much  needed  sleep,  led  us  to  search  the 
surroundings  for  other  stray  "birds."  Instead  of  live  ones, 
however,  we  found  many  dead  enemies.  Some  had  evident- 
ly met  their  fate  several  weeks  before,  as  all  we  found  was 
their  carcasses  inclosed  in  weatherbeaten  uniforms. 

With  the  dead  men  and  horses  around,  the  air  was  not  very 
pleasant  to  breathe.  This  was  war  with  all  its  terror  and 
destruction.  Still,  we  were  in  such  state  of  excitement  in  our 
advance,  that  if  the  scenes  did  impress  us,  they  did  not  on  the 
other  hand  depress  us,  except  of  course,  when  we  came  across 
the  remains  of  one  of  our  own.  Then  there  was  a  tightening 
of  the  heartstrings  and  swallowing  was  hard.  We  would 
wonder  also  whether  it  would  come  to  this  for  us — lying  out 
in  the  open,  torn  and  shattered,  the  blood  dried  hard  on  faces 
of  gray  pallor.    Alone ! 

As  we  advanced  our  infantry  was  now  in  evidence.  We 
met  the  troops  being  relieved  and  caught  up  with  those  who 
were  to  continue  to  advance.  Two  of  our  men  were  sent  along 
with  the  infantry,  with  orders  to  report  back  to  us  when  the 
line  had  consolidated.  We  came  upon  General  Edward's  car 
and  standing  aside  of  it  was  Sibley,  the  tall  lanky  war-corres- 
pondent, a  favorite  with  the  men. 

"Look  at  him,"  the  fellows  yelled,  "fat  chance  of  his  duck- 
ing the  high  ones.  Gee,  he's  eating  a  corn- willy  sandwich  and 
seems  to  like  it !" 

"That's  nothing,  look  at  the  old  man,  he's  eating  some  too." 
So  he  was !  General  Edwards  was  reclining  in  his  car,  not  for- 
getting his  military  bearing  as  he  munched  his  humble 
bread,  eyeing  us  as  we  passed  by,  noticing  every  item  of  har- 
ness, appearance  and  other  things  that  go  to  make  fighting 
troops. 

An  infantry  first-sergeant  was  out  in  a  field  with  his  clerk ; 
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the  latter,  his  head  bandaged,  was  pounding  out  a  report  on  a 
typewriter  set  up  on  a  box.  Ambulances  were  now  coming, 
crammed  with  the  maimed,  and  other  ones  their  floors  blood- 
stained, going  back  for  more  loads.  Stragglers  were  hurrying 
along  in  groups  to  rejoin  their  units. 

The  march  was  kept  up  during  the  entire  day  and  it  did 
not  seem  as  if  any  one  knew  when  we  were  going  to  stop.  The 
sight  of  German  observation  balloons  a  few  kilometers  away, 
indicated  that  the  enemy  had  decided  to  halt  its  retreat.  This 
meant  that  we  would  have  to  do  likewise.  At  one  point  a 
few  shells  which  were  dropped  close  to  the  column  was  a 
warning  that  instead  of  going  forward  we  had  better  move — 
if  not  backward,  to  a  position  where  we  could  settle  down  in 
comparative  security. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  the  Battery  halted  on  a  road  behind 
a  wood  and  which  concealed  our  movement  from  the  enemy. 
The  halt  here  lasted  several  hours.  This  gave  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  the  surroundings.  To  our  pleasant  surprise,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  outskirts  of  Chateau-Thierry.  We 
ventured  nearer  the  city  and  watched  the  large  shells  of 
enemy  siege  guns  dropping  into  the  thickly  built  quar- 
ters. While  we  were  looking  on,  a  closed  car  drew  up  and 
a  French  general  stepped  out.  After  looking  around  he  gave 
some  instructions  to  his  chauffeur  and  the  car  went  toward 
the  city  center.  Upon  inquiring  from  a  French  soldier,  he 
told  us  that  this  was  General  Petain. 

Night  came  and  we  resumed  our  march.  Loud  reports 
ahead  proved  that  the  Boches  were  getting  rid  of  excess  am- 
munition by  blowing  it  up.  The  sky  was  ablaze  with  red  fires 
and  against  this  fiery  crimson  curtain  the  shadows  of  moving 
troops  in  the  night  was  a  sight  which  made  the  march  all  the 
more  impressive. 

After  the  long  hike  in  the  darkness  and  chillness  of  the 
night,  a  cloudy  dawn  with  spells  of  drizzling  rain,  disclosed 
the  location  where  we  were  to  go  into  position.  It  was  on  the 
edge  of  a  wood  on  a  rough  road  following  a  winding  course 
towards  Epieds.    Before  us  was  a  field  which  was  perhaps 
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two  hundred  yards  wide,  also  bordered  on  the  other  side  by 
a  wood.  To  our  left  was  another  wood  into  which  one  of  the 
batteries  of  our  regiment  was  going  into  position.  On  our 
right  in  our  area  were  D  and  F  Batteries.  Directly  in  the 
rear,  about  four  hundred  yards  away,  a  battery  of  105 's  of 
the  103rd  artillery  was  located  in  a  clearing.  There  was  a 
wide  field  behind  the  stretch  of  woods  on  our  left.  In  this 
field  a  battery  of  our  regiment  was  all  ready  laying  its  guns 
out  in  the  open,  the  first  time  this  was  done  by  our  men  since 
our  going  into  line.  Until  now  we  had  concealed  our  guns  in 
bushes  or  on  the  edge  of  woods.  In  this  case  there  was  a  bat- 
tery completely  in  the  open  relying  only  on  a  stretch  of 
chicken  wire  interwoven  with  grass  to  hide  it. 

This  location  was  known  as  La  Ferme  de  Sacrerie.  The  old 
farmhouse  or  metairie  as  it  is  known  in  France,  was  a  short 
distance  off  the  main  road  which  ran  in  a  straight  course  over 
a  wooded  hill  where  the  horses  for  the  guns  were  picketed. 
The  road  that  led  to  our  position  branched  off  from  this  road 
and  led  to  fields  and  woods,  a  distance  of  about  six  or  seven 
hundred  yards  before  reaching  us. 

At  the  junction  or  cross-road  where  our  road  left  the  main 
highway,  was  another  farmhouse  which  was  to  be  used  as  a 
dressing  station,  and  as  we  pulled  in  position,  a  medical  corps 
company  had  already  taken  posession  of  the  quarters;  the  am- 
bulances were  parked  outside  awaiting  calls  and  some  of  them 
already  coming  in  with  the  night's  toll  of  wounded.  Blood- 
stained litters  were  leaning  against  the  gray-mortared  walls 
of  the  old  buildings,  while  inside  the  medical  men  argued 
whether  it  would  be  safe  to  build  a  fire  in  the  big  fire-place 
to  heat  the  place  and  prepare  their  medicaments.  True  it  was 
that  the  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  would  prevent  any  kind  of 
observation  from  planes  or  balloons,  and  the  coils  of  smoke 
could  rise  from  the  chimney  without  causing  too  much  ap- 
prehension. But  it  was  thought  best  to  be  over-cautious  and 
the  fire  was  not  started. 

It  was  a  morning  of  great  activity.  Battalions  of  infantry 
were  around  and  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  confusion  in 
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the  reconnoissance  orders,  so  much  so,  that  while  we  were 
waiting  during  that  night  on  the  main  highway  to  go  into  posi- 
tion, the  German  infantry  was  in  the  very  woods  we  had  just 
taken  position  in  that  morning,  and  during  that  time  there 
were  no  units  of  our  infantry  before  us.  This  was  fortunately 
not  known  to  the  enemy. 

This  advance  we  had  made  with  such  alacrity  was  to  have 
an  unfortunate  result,  however.  Whether  it  was  not  anti- 
cipated or  contrary  to  orders,  it  was  not  for  us  to  know. 
But  by  advancing  so  far  it  caused  some  battery  of  75 's  in  the 
rear  which  was  scheduled  to  fire  at  day-light  on  the  very  spot 
we  were  located  in,  to  open  up,  not  knowing  the  damage  it 
was  doing,  and  sweeping  in  a  terrifying  way  upon  both  the 
batteries  and  infantry. 

The  infantry  had  assembled  in  the  field  to  our  left  and  was 
advancing  at  a  slow  pace  in  wave  formation,  with  scouts  on 
the  right  flank.  One  of  our  batteries  was  at  the  time  pulling 
in  the  wood  to  our  left.  By  a  strange  coincidence  it  seemed 
as  if  the  guns  waited  to  open  up  just  at  the  moment  when 
these  hundreds  of  troops  and  horses  were  concentrated  in  this 
small  area. 

The  first  shell  landed  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  infantry, 
raising  a  cloud  of  rain-soaked  sod.  The  whizz  was  new  to  us, 
but  we  did  not  think  for  a  moment  that  it  came  from  some  of 
our  guns.  The  second  shell  fell  in  the  infantry  and  there  were 
cries  from  the  wounded  while  confusion  reigned  in  the  ranks. 
Now  we  were  aroused,  for  we  had  to  recognize  that  the  re- 
ports of  the  guns  came  from  the  rear  instead  of  in  front  of 
us,  and  each  report  was  followed  by  a  shell  landing  with 
deathly  accuracy.  As  our  excitement  increased  it  seemed 
that  the  rate  of  fire  did  also  and  the  air  was  filled  with  crash- 
ing bangs  and  pieces  of  shells  choosing  its  victims  to  tear.  We 
were  ordered  by  the  captain  to  scatter  until  word  could  be 
sent  to  headquarters  to  order  the  battery  to  cease  its  mur- 
derous fire. 

The  infantry  retreated  pell-mell  to  the  cross-road;  the  bat- 
tery which  was  caught  in  the  woods  where  the  shells  were 
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now  pouring  in  came  out  on  a  wild  gallop,  the  drivers  yelling 
and  lashing  the  horses  who  were  terror  striekened.  The  ap- 
parent confusion  of  a  battle  was  in  full  course  without  any 
enemy  to  tackle.  Messengers  from  the  batteries  and  infantry 
on  their  way  to  headquarters  met  the  messengers  from  the 
latter  place,  both  on  a  mission  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 
Ambulance-men  were  rushing  about  the  fields  and  into  the 
woods  carrying  out  the  wounded  and  the  infantry-men  gather- 
ed in  groups  discussing  what  they  would  do  if  they  only  knew 
Avho  did  the  firing. 

The  fire  finally  ceased  and  if  it  had  been  directed  on  the 
enemy  it  would  have  been  called  a  successful  problem,  but 
instead  a  terrible  mistake  had  been  made  and  that  is  all  we 
know  of  the  incident.  It  showed  us  what  our  gun  could  do. 
If  we  had  thought  that  the  Austrian  88  was  a  dangerous  gun 
to  contend  with,  we  realized  that  the  75  must  have  had  the 
same  awe-inspiring  effect  on  the  enemy. 

The  excitement  of  being  under  the  fire  of  our  own  guns 
being  over,  the  infantry  officers  managed  to  establish  order 
among  their  men  and  to  resume  their  advance  towards  the 
enemy.  It  seemed  as  if  the  bad  start  of  the  day  was  to  be 
an  ill-omen,  for  that  day  the  troops  ran  into  a  machine-gun 
nest  and  many  of  the  men  laid  down  for  the  last  time  in  the 
wheat  field  where  they  were  caught  a  short  distance  from  us. 

With  the  guns  things  were  very  busy.  The  headquarters 
which  were  in  the  old  farmhouse,  was  a  very  busy  place  too. 
General  Edwards'  car  was  stationed  there  and  was  being  used 
as  his  sleeping  quarters.  Brigade  generals  and  colonels  of  the 
different  regiments  were  also  installed  in  the  whereabouts. 
Our  battalion  headquarters  was  out  in  the  open  when  it  ceased 
raining  and  in  the  fourgon  wagon  when  it  rained.  In  that 
wagon  lieutenant-colonel  Herbert  who  was  in  command  of  our 
battalion,  would  catch  a  few  minutes  sleep  on  top  of  the  bag- 
gage. 

In  front  of  the  farmhouse  a  map  of  the  region  was  nailed  to 
a  tree  and  was  being  consulted  by  the  officers  who  were  con- 
ducting their  units  to  their  positions.    And  these  units  were 
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numerous.  A  steady  flow  of  men  went  trooping  by  our  guns, 
going  up  ahead  where  we  knew  by  frequent  calls  for  fire, 
that  the  Germans  were  putting  up  a  stiff  resistance.  A  75 
anti-aircraft  gun  mounted  on  a  truck  stood  in  front  of  the 
headquarters,  with  a  full  crew  and  officers  waiting  for  enemy 
planes,  which  were  expected  as  soon  as  the  weather  cleared. 

The  planes  did  come  in  the  afternoon.  One  aviator,  more 
daring  than  the  rest,  flew  low  over  the  woods  where  our  bat- 
tery was  firing.  The  flyer  gave  the  "lay-on-me"  signal  by 
firing  his  machine  gun  and  soon  a  battery  of  Austrian  88's,  the 
whizz  bang,  was  trained  upon  us.  While  the  fire  lasted  it 
created  some  havoc.  Our  private  George  Walker  was  mortal- 
ly wounded  and  several  men  slightly  wounded  and  shell- 
shocked.  Our  man,  Tom  Furey,  had  been  sent  to  the  horse 
lines  with  orders.  We  lost  track  of  him  for  many  weeks, 
when  word  finally  came  that  he  had  been  wounded  while  ac- 
complishing his  mission  and  had  been  evacuated  to  a  hospital. 

Rain  came  to  prevent  further  aerial  observation,  much  to 
our  relief  though,  drenched  to  the  skin  as  we  were,  life  was 
still  far  from  comfortable.  We  tried  as  well  as  we  could  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  In  my  case,  with  the  help  of  Earle  Lovejoy 
my  bunk-mate,  we  solved  the  problem  of  the  water,  which  was 
flooding  the  ground,  by  piling  branches  high  enough  to  allow 
us  to  make  our  bunks  above  the  stream  coming  down  the 
slope  near  our  tent.  On  these  branches  Ave  spread  our  blan- 
kets, and  though  the  bed  was  not  as  soft  as  a  nice  stuffed 
mattress,  it  enabled  us  to  snatch  a  few  winks  of  much  needed 
sleep. 

We  were  all  in  the  position  where  the  problem  had  to  be 
solved  of  finding  whatever  could  be  done  to  make  things  as 
endurable  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Whenever  we 
went  into  a  position,  we  were  so  tired,  that  once  the  heavy 
work  of  establishing  the  battery  was  done,  the  next  thing  we 
sought  was  rest.  But  soon  a  few  shells  would  come,  warning 
us  that  a  little  hole  in  the  ground  would  be  a  fairly  good 
protection  against  flying  splinters  and  so  the  battery  pick, 
shovel  and  axe  were  brought  into   play.    Lovejoy  showed 
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great  proficiency  with  the  axe  and  could  fell  a  tree  and  cut 
it  into  lengths  in  record  time.  I  wielded  the  pick  and  shovel 
and  planned  the  opening  through  which  we  would  enter  our 
little  subterranean  home. 

During  the  first  night  of  our  stay  on  La  Sacrerie  farm,  lieu- 
tenant Anderson  who  had  been  sent  up  to  observe  with  the 
infantry,  was  killed  by  a  shell  which,  according  to  reports, 
had  blown  off  his  head.  The  news  caused  much  sadness  in  the 
battery  as  he  was  very  popular  with  the  men.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  our  infantry  had  suffered  severe  losses  in  Epieds, 
the  town  ahead  of  us. 

When  orders  came  to  move  on  July  25,  we  soon  found  our- 
selves on  the  scene  of  the  terrible  fighting  of  the  previous  day. 
A  wheat  field  to  the  left  of  the  road  was  filled  with  planted 
guns,  the  stocks  appearing  above  the  wheat  as  an  indicator  to 
burying  details  that  a  body  laid  there. 

While  we  were  going  along  we  passed  a  large  ten-inch 
Austrian  siege  gun.  It  had  been  captured  by  our  troops.*  All 
instruments  of  value  on  the  gun  had  been  taken  away,  but  we 
were  satisfied  with  the  big  camouflaged  hulk  of  steel  that  was 
left.  The  column  stopped  before  entering  Epieds.  George 
Johnson,  one  of  our  men,  was  seen  walking  through  the  wheat, 
looking  over  the  dead  bodies  of  our  units.  His  evident  anxiety 
made  me  inquire  as  to  what  he  was  looking  for.  He  answered 
that  he  had  not  heard  from  his  brother  since  the  drive  opened, 
and  was  wondering  whether  he  was  among  the  killed.  His 
brother  was  with  our  infantry  and  the  two  had  met  but  very 
few  times  since  their  landing  in  France.  As  fate  would  have 
it,  our  Johnson  was  to  be  killed  three  days  later. 

Though  our  casualties  had  been  high,  the  enemy  had  also 
suffered  serious  losses  as  the  ravine  nearby  showed.  The 
machine-gun  which  caused  so  many  losses  to  our  infantry  had 
been  located  by  our  batteries  and  the  many  found  slain  about 
Avas  a  proof  that  our  fire  had  been  effective.    After  a  long 


*That  gun  is  now  on  the  Boston  Common. 
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halt  we  proceeded  on  our  march  through  the  town,  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  battered  church  steeple  where  another  group 
of  German  machine-gunners  had  made  a  stand.  The  little 
schoolhouse,  with  the  text-books,  desks  and  other  furniture 
heaped  in  a  corner  to  make  room  for  operating  tables  and 
other  field  ambulance  duties,  showed  by  the  blood-spattered 
walls,  ceiling  and  floors,  that  there  had  busy  times  for  our 
foes.  A  map  of  France  was  still  on  the  wall,  but  some  Ger- 
man optimist  had  scratched  out  the  word  France  and  in- 
scribed the  words  "Niew  Deutschland"  in  its  place. 

That  day,  as  we  traveled  along,  at  least  seven  German  ob- 
servation balloons  were  watching  us  as  we  approached  the 
retreating  troops.  They  watched  us  until  we  reached  the  La 
Fere  woods,  where  we  stopped  at  dusk.  The  observers  knew 
we  would  not  advance  any  further  that  night  and  that  it  was 
almost  a  certainty  that  we  would  establish  our  position  on  the 
Paris-Metz  road  edging  the  woods. 

An  aviator  flew  over  in  the  full  moonlight  to  see  what  he 
could.  A  few  cigaret  lights  here  and  there  would  have  been 
a  great  help  to  the  observer,  but  we  were  all  watching  him  as 
the  shadow  of  his  craft  passed  many  times  before  the  moon. 
Word  had  been  passed  around  to  "douse  the  lights"  and  the 
order  was  obeyed  without  protest. 

Before  going  into  position  the  battalion  had  to  cross  a  stretch 
of  muddy  road  cleverly  camouflaged  against  observation  from 
above.  It  had  been  built  by  the  Germans  and  we  were  getting 
the  benefit  of  it  now.  To  prevent  the  guns  and  carriages  from 
sinking  in  the  black  mire,  our  engineers  had  felled  many  small 
trees  and  stretched  them  across  the  road.  This  made  it  fairly 
passable. 

The  enemy  had  not  observed  for  nothing.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  had  waited  when  all  of  the  men,  horses,  guns  and  car- 
riages were  gathered  on  the  road  to  open  up  on  us.  More  than 
thirty  rounds  were  fired.  Our  corporal  Allen  was  wounded, 
and  D  Battery,  our  neighbor,  had  several  men  killed.  Several 
men  and  horses  were  wounded. 
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The  horses  were  giving  signs  of  exhaustion.  We  were 
moving  so  fast  that  their  rations  as  well  as  ours  followed  with 
great  difficulties.  The  long  marches  on  almost  empty  stomachs 
was  more  that  the  beasts  could  stand.  As  a  result  during  this 
advance  we  were  to  lose  more  horses  than  at  any  other  time 
during  our  service  in  the  lines. 

During  the  firing  which  had  such  dreadful  effect  on  our 
units,  the  captain  bellowed  an  order  for  every  one  of  us  to 
scatter.  He  knew  that  this  was  a  problem  fire  and  would  be 
resumed  at  intervals.  Lieutenant-colonel  Herbert  arrived  un- 
expectedly to  see  the  boys.  It  was  his  custom  to  ride  around, 
no  matter  what  was  going  on,  and  to  see  things  for  himself. 
He  ordered  the  battalion  not  to  lay  the  guns  and  wait  until 
morning  for  orders  as  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  when  the 
infantry  would  stop  that  night. 

All  during  the  night  a  terrific  concentration  of  shells  was 
dropped  in  the  woods,  but,  as  we  had  withdrawn  to  an  area 
outside  of  that  zone,  there  were  no  casualties.  When  dawn 
came,  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  back  again  and  ordered  the 
battalion  to  prepare  to  fire  with  all  haste. 

That  day,  July  25,  our  infantry  troops  were  relieved  and  the 
42nd  division  came  in  to  replace  them.  We  smiled  as  we  saw 
these  new  troops  come  in  loaded  down  with  much  unnecessary 
equipment  for  fighting  as  we  were  seeing  it.  They  asked  us 
why  we  smiled.  Remembering  our  own  doughboys  who  had 
moved  along,  most  of  them  with  their  rifles  only,  we  told  them 
they  would  soon  find  out  how  much  of  the  baggage  they  were 
now  carrying  would  be  dropped  before  many  hours  rolled  by. 

When  our  doughboys  went  to  the  rear  on  our  second  night 
in  the  La  Fere  woods,  we  could  not  help  but  feel  how  relieved 
they  were  to  have  come  out  of  the  hell  we  all  had  been  in 
since  coming  into  this  sector.  We  in  turn  expected  the  order 
which  would  end  our  service  in  this  region,  but,  instead,  the 
brigade  commander  issued  an  order,  praising  our  artillery  and 
saying  it  was  very  urgent  that  we  continue  the  advance  for 
some  time.  This  was  disheartening,  but  with  much  to  do 
there  was  little  time  to  dwell  upon  the  subject. 
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That  night  when  we  left  the  La  Fere  woods  we  felt  that 
there  was  something  in  the  air.  The  roads  were  blocked  with 
traffic  of  all  kinds.  As  we  went  along,  we  found  the  batteries 
of  the  103rd  already  in  position  and  firing  away.  The  night 
was  clear  and  pleasant.  Early  in  the  morning  the  clatter  of 
many  hoofs  were  heard  and  a  regiment  of  French  cavalry 
joined  us,  taking  one  side  of  the  road  while  we  took  the  other. 
Their  presence  added  confidence  to  our  march.  The  spirit  of 
the  march  now  was  not  one  to  be  lessened  by  doubt.  We  were 
sure  of  victory  now  and  that  we  had  the  Germans  on  the  run 
for  good. 

After  marching  for  the  whole  night,  we  proceeded  at  dawn 
through  a  field  of  a  large  farm  known  as  La  Ferme  de  la  Croix 
Blanche  (the  White  Cross  Farm).  The  farmhouse  and  ad- 
joining buildings  were  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  over- 
looked the  region.  To  the  right  was  a  wood  on  the  edge  of 
which  our  battalion  was  to  "dig-in."  This  we  did  and  once 
the  guns  were  intrenched  our  first  thoughts  were  of  catching 
a  few  winks  of  much-needed  sleep. 

There  was  something  about  this  position  which  made  it  look 
comparatively  tranquil.  Not  a  shell  came  our  way  when  we 
went  in.  Of  course  the  early  morning  mist  screened  our 
movements.  When  the  mist  did  lift  it  revealed  a  wide  valley 
and  a  fine  view  of  the  enemy's  positions.  Our  guns  in  other 
sections  of  the  sector  which  had  started  to  fire  were  doing 
good  work,  judging  from  the  way  their  shells  were  landing. 
We  could  see  our  infantry  advancing  just  a  little  behind  the 
bursts  of  the  shells.  In  some  places  the  few  remaining  Ger- 
man units  who  had  stayed  behind  were  seen  scampering  to 
the  rear. 

The  view  from  the  headquarters  P.  C.  was  so  good  that 
many  staff  officers,  both  our  own  and  Allied  were  present  to 
watch  the  activities.  I  remember  going  up  for  orders  and 
passing  a  shell  hole  in  which  an  English,  a  French  and  an 
American  generals  were  seated,  all  of  them  with  their  helmets 
covered  with  cloth,  scrutinizing  the  valley  with  powerful 
glasses.    I  wondered  why  they  covered  their  helmets  and  was 
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told  that  it  prevented  the  shiny  metal  from  making  a  glare  in 
the  sun  and  attracting  attention  from  like  observers  across 
the  valley. 

There  were  so  many  things  to  do  that  it  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon before  a  chance  for  sleep  came,  almost  came  rather,  for 
an  order  was  received  calling  for  a  special  fire.  The  river 
Ourcq,  which  flowed  down  below  in  the  valley  was  proving  to 
be  a  dangerous  nest  of  machine  guns  and  our  infantry  was 
having  a  hard  time  of  it.  We  opened  fire  and  shortly  after  a 
few  shells  came  our  way,  bursting  in  the  air  over  the  field  to 
our  left.  We  did  not  take  any  notice  of  these  and  kept  on 
firing. 

This  fire  we  found  out  later  was  to  be  the  registering  of  a 
sniping  battery  laying  for  direction.  To  make  their  fire  more 
effective  the  enemy  sent  over  a  plane  to  observe  and  it  hap- 
pened to  fly  over  us  just  at  the  time  our  guns  were  belching 
flames  as  each  shell  left  the  guns  on  its  mission  to  the  Boches. 
This  observer  was  to  make  sure  to  see  all  that  was  going  on. 
As  soon  as  we  saw  the  black  Iron  Crosses  under  the  planes 
and  the  aviator  plainly  visible,  orders  were  given  to  cease  fire 
until  he  had  passed  us.  But,  he  circled  around  and  kept 
coming  lower  and  lower  till  he  almost  touched  the  tops  of  the 
trees. 

There  was  great  excitement  about  this  time.  Everybody 
was  firing  at  him  with  automatics  and  our  machine-gun  was 
also  spitting  fiercely  at  him.  In  return  he  opened  fire  with  his 
Browning  but  not  on  us.  He  was  signalling  and  soon  the  first 
downpour  of  shells  came.  They  were  155 's.  The  four  shells 
of  the  battery  landed  directly  in  our  area.  The  ground 
quaked;  trees  were  shattered.  Out  of  the  thick  white  smoke 
which  spread  around  rising  slowly  in  the  foliage  came  the 
wail  of  a  wounded  man.  It  was  the  cry  of:  "Ma!"  from  one 
of  the  men.  It  was  Alfred  Demers  who  was  mortally  wounded. 
To  describe  that  appealing  scream  of  the  youth  whose  breast 
was  torn  would  be  impossible.  There  was  something  about  it 
which  seemed  to  sum  up  the  months  of  suffering  and  longing 
for  that  one  of  whom  we  forever  thought  of.    There  was 
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nothing  strange  to  us  that  when  the  terrifying  moment  came 
that  Mother  was  the  one  to  which  the  supreme  appeal  was 
made  as  if  only  in  her  great  love  the  unconquerable  could  be 
met  with  the  strength  that  made  it  bearable. 

The  captain  was  up  and  around  with  the  hospital  men  seeing 
to  the  wounded  and  waiting  for  orders.  The  wires  were  cut 
and  a  runner  was  sent  to  Battalion  P.  C.  for  instructions. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Herbert  was  on  his  way  to  our  position, 
when  our  P.  C.  was  blown  to  pieces  by  two  shells  which  landed 
directly  on  the  captain's  bunk.  He  had  just  left  the  trench 
which  was  covered  by  a  paulin  to  protect  the  maps  and  in- 
struments from  the  rain.  The  field  telephones,  maps,  every- 
thing, were  torn  to  shreds  and  spread  aloft  in  the  trees  about. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Herbert  arrived  in  the  thick  of  it.  A 
hasty  inspection  showed  that  two  guns  were  out  of  commis- 
sion and  one  caisson  reduced  to  an  axle.  The  lieutenant- 
colonel  ordered  the  battery  to  withdraw  to  the  echelon  which 
was  about  a  mile  in  the  rear. 

It  was  a  sad  outfit  that  walked  back  to  the  echelon.  The 
drivers  upon  seeing  us  return  ran  to  meet  us  asking  all  sorts 
of  questions.  They  wanted  to  know  whom  the  dead  were. 
We  did  not  know  ourselves  then. 

This  new  addition  to  the  echelon  section  of  the  battery 
meant  many  more  to  feed  for  the  cooks  there.  First  sergeant 
Gully  ordered  a  mess  of  griddle  cakes  to  be  cooked  for  us  and 
a  good  meal  was  prepared. 

"We  were  just  starting  to  eat  when  a  runner  came  with 
orders  for  the  men  to  return  to  the  guns.  It  was  dishearten- 
ing to  say  the  least,  but  orders  are  orders  and  we  had  seen 
so  much  since  entering  this  sector  that  we  hardly  cared  what 
might  happen  next. 

The  return  trip  to  the  guns  was  not  without  apprehension. 
Night  was  falling  and  the  shells  were  pouring  at  intervals  in 
our  area.  When  we  reached  the  guns  bodies  of  our  dead  were 
laying  about. 
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We  had  been  unable  to  check  up  on  the  missing.  When  the 
second  section  went  to  man  its  piece  whose  caisson  had  been 
destroyed  they  stumbled  over  two  bodies.  It  was  dark  and 
there  were  no  means  of  identifying  the  dead  because  of  their 
condition. 

Orders  came  to  fire  and  two  guns  did  their  best  to  replace 
the  two  that  were  damaged.  It  was  a  very  long  night  for 
all  of  us.  The  firing  from  the  havoc-raising  sniper  had  ceased 
with  nightfall,  but  there  was  much  activity  all  around.  During 
the  night  several  alerts  were  sounded  for  gas  and  the  infantry 
was  busily  engaged  as  the  steady  popping  of  machine-guns 
and  rifles  showed. 

The  night  was  clear  and  stars  were  thick  and  bright.  As 
we  sat  staring  about  us,  our  spirit  deadened  by  the  hallow  of 
death  around  us,  we  wondered  when  the  ordeal  would  end. 
It  seemed  such  a  long  while  since  we  entered  the  sector,  care- 
free and  anxious  for  more  adventure,  and  now  more  of  the 
men  were  to  be  left  behind  at  this  stop  in  our  march.  When 
the  names  of  those  who  were  thought  to  be  among  the  dead 
were  mentioned  there  was  a  hush  and  ears  unconsciously 
seeming  to  hear  the  voices  of  those  of  us  who  were  no  more. 

Dawn  came,  like  that  of  the  preceding  day,  laden  with  a 
heavy  mist.  The  guns  which  we  thought  had  left  during  the 
night  after  causing  such  destruction  to  us,  sent  over  a  salvo. 
A  few  more  dead  and  wounded  in  D  Battery  this  time  was 
the  toll  of  those  shells. 

We  were  preparing  for  the  worse  when  this  firing  ceased. 
We  waited  for  some  time  and  as  the  sun  pierced  the  blanket 
of  mist  and  smiled  encouragement  upon  us,  we  gathered 
courage  and  set  to  work  clearing  debris  and  gathering  the 
dead. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Herbert  and  chaplain  Stackpole  were 
early  visitors.  The  lieutenant-colonel  cheering  us  and  the 
chaplain  trying  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  hung  heavy  over 
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the  outfit.  The  captain  tired  by  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
keeping  up  the  Battery's  unbroken  support  of  the  infantry, 
gave  orders  to  make  preparation  for  burying  the  dead. 

Identifying  the  dead  was  no  easy  task.  "We  found  Nils 
Frostholm  and  "Walter  Rand  a  few  yards  to  the  rear  of  the 
guns.  Under  the  caisson  which  had  been  destroyed  were  the 
bodies  of  Carl  Lindberg  and  George  Johnson — the  latter  who 
two  days  before  had  been  looking  over  dead  infantrymen  for 
his  brother! 

A  large  hole  was  dug  and  the  bodies  placed  in  blankets 
ready  for  burial.  Chaplain  Stackpole  read  the  service  while 
we  stood  around  with  bared  heads,  staring  at  the  bloodstained 
blankets  and  wondering ! 

The  day  was  comparatively  quiet  and  the  night  took  on  the 
calm  aspect  which  we  knew  meant  that  the  enemy  was  not 
before  us  anymore.  A  day  of  absolute  quiet  followed  and  the 
expected  orders  to  move  came  at  nightfall. 

"While  we  were  waiting,  our  guns  and  caissons  limbered  and 
baggage  packed,  a  battalion  of  infantry  marched  by  through 
the  field  between  our  position  and  the  Battalion  P.  C.  It 
stopped  on  the  road  which  lead  from  the  farmhouse  to  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  An  aerial  barrage  was  opened  up  as  an 
enemy  plane  was  trying  to  fly  over.  He  managed  to  do  so 
and  dropped  a  few  bombs  in  the  midst  of  the  infantrymen. 

The  effect  of  these  bombs  was  frightful  and  more  than  forty 
men  were  slain  and  wounded  we  learned,  when  our  column 
passed  the  halted  troops  on  our  way  to  some  place  beyond  the 
river  Ourcq. 

"We  had  heard  so  much  about  the  river  Ourcq  that  we  were 
anxious  to  approach  it.  There  had  been  some  dreadful  fight- 
ing on  its  banks  and  we  expected  it  would  present  the  aspects 
of  a  second  river  Marne.  Instead  we  found  it  to  be  more  of 
a  brook  than  a  river  where  we  crossed  it.  A  bridge  had  been 
built  hastily  by  the  engineers  which  presented  a  difficult  task 
for  our  carriages.  It  was  built  like  a  V  and  rolling  over  it 
felt  like  going  up  and  down  a  scenic  railway.    The  brakes  on 
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the  wagons  could  not  be  used  as  they  would  have  probably 
been  stalled  at  the  bottom  of  the  bridge  and  the  whole  column 
held  up  for  a  long  time. 

Each  section  did  its  best  to  come  through,  the  drivers 
anxious  to  show  what  they  could  do.  Not  one  wagon  was 
stalled  and  our  passage  over  the  Ourcq  was  now  history.  We 
felt  now  that  there  was  no  place  we  could  not  pass.  When 
Napoleon  crossed  the  Alps  his  artillery  had  very  little  more 
to  contend  with  than  what  we  had  been  through  in  this  sec- 
tor, so  we  thought. 

A  halt  was  called  at  midnight  and  an  orientation  of  our 
locality  showed  we  were  in  the  Planchette  woods.  There  was 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  wait  for  orders.  Everybody  was 
moving  that  night  and  no  one  seeming  to  know  where  to.  A 
few  hours  rest  before  daylight  helped  to  prepare  us  for  the 
next  day's  ordeal.  Morning  came  and  off  we  went  again  with 
nothing  to  bother  us  except  that  we  had  been  without  food 
since  noon  of  the  preceding  day.  We  moved  along  on  to  what 
we  recognized  to  be  a  part  of  the  wide  plain  in  the  surround- 
ings of  Soissons. 

During  the  entire  day  we  moved  across  the  plain.  Never 
had  we  seen  such  an  imposing  sight  as  that  of  the  thousands 
of  infantry,  artillery,  engineers,  captive  balloons  attached  to 
motor  trucks,  several  squadrons  of  aeroplanes  in  the  air, 
cavalry  and  other  units,  all  moving  towards  the  enemy.  The 
troops  extended  for  miles  across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  plain 
which  rose  here  and  there,  dotted  with  large  farms. 

As  evening  came  we  approached  a  pretty  little  town  which 
the  signpost  showed  to  be  Chery-Chartreuve.  Above  all  these 
signs  there  was  a  board  with  the  inscription  "Nach  Paris." 
They  had  been  useful  to  the  Germans  when  advancing  on  to 
Paris.  Some  of  our  men  catching  the  humor  of  the  situation 
had  inscribed  on  some  of  these  signs  "Nach  Berlin"  and 
turned  the  arrow  towards  the  enemy. 

Our  entrance  in  the  village  was  greeted  by  hot  downpour 
of  shells  from  the  88 's.  It  soon  subsided  and  we  settled  down 
in  a  large  garden  to  the  rear  of  a  group  of  houses.  Every- 
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thing  was  quiet  enough,  except  for  showers  of  shells  at  inter- 
vals. As  we  had  chosen  a  position  with  a  tempting  cross- 
road a  hundred  yards  or  more  to  the  rear  of  us  we  were  get- 
ting all  the  shorts  in  our  territory.  To  make  things  more 
pleasant  we  were  still  without  food.  The  ration  cart  was 
lost  somewhere  and  men  had  been  sent  out  to  find  it.  We  al- 
most got  something  to  eat  when  towards  noon  of  our  first  day 
in  this  position  an  infantry  kitchen  pulled  up  in  our  area.  The 
mess  sergeant  inquired  if  this  was  a  good  place  to  set  up  his 
"soup  gun."  We  told  him  it  was  hoping  that  the  periodical 
"tin  can"  shower  of  88's  would  not  come  before  we  could  beg 
for  a  few  "hunks"  of  bread  and  some  coffee. 

The  rolling  kitchen  had  been  installed  and  things  were 
cooking  in  fine  shape  when  much  to  our  disgust  the  shells  came 
over  again.  The  mess  sergeant  did  not  wait  for  the  food  to 
cook.  He  ordered  the  kitchen  to  be  hitched  and  we  watched 
it  go  away  with  sad,  hungry  eyes. 

The  afternoon  passed  and  wae  were  looking  forward  to  an- 
other night  of  hunger  when  the  news  came  that  our  rations 
were  approaching.  We  could  hardly  wait  for  them  to  reach 
us.  Some  of  the  men  ran  out  to  meet  the  cart  and  took  some 
of  the  bundles  and  bags  to  relieve  the  mule  and  make  it  come 
along  faster.  A  fine  mess  was  promised  us  when  we  saw  a 
quarter  of  beef  for  steak,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  bread  and  other 
delicacies.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  K.  P.'s.  Every- 
body was  in  the  kitchen  to  help  and  soon  a  hearty  meal  was 
ready  with  biscuits  as  the  piece  de  resistance. 

While  we  were  devouring  the  food  the  captain  came  in  with 
the  news  that  orders  had  at  last  been  received  by  which  we 
were  to  be  relieved  from  duty  in  this  sector.  The  news  was 
hailed  with  joy  and  the  food  seem  to  taste  twice  as  good. 
The  order  to  move  was  to  take  effect  at  two  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  preparations  were  begun  for  our  return 
trip  to  the  rear. 

Before  leaving  the  town  that  morning  the  88's  bid  us  au- 
revoir  by  coming  over  in  large  numbers.  They  tagged  us  all 
along  the  front  which  we  followed  on  horse  and  foot  for  about 
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five  miles.  Motor  trucks  then  met  the  battery  and  the  men 
who  were  walking  jumped  aboard.  The  rest  followed  on  the 
horses.  Poor  beasts,  we  had  lost  more  than  90  of  them  during 
the  drive  and  several  of  our  carriages  had  to  be  drawn  back 
to  the  rear  by  trucks. 

After  following  the  front  for  a  few  long  hours  we  turned 
towards  the  rear  and  as  the  sound  of  the  guns  in  the  lines 
grew  less  distinct  for  the  first  time  in  many  days  we  felt 
relieved.  "We  rolled  on  through  the  night  and  early  in  the 
morning  camped  in  the  Beuvardes  woods.  That  same  night 
we  left  again  and  when  daylight  came  again  we  passed 
through  the  city  of  La  Fere  en  Tardenois  where  severe  en- 
gagements had  been  held  and  which  we  had  helped  to  support. 
A  few  hours  later  we  camped  in  Chateau-Thierry. 

It  was  a  treat  for  us  to  be  in  Chateau-Thierry  of  which  we 
had  heard  so  much  about.  Most  of  the  men  did  not  sleep,  but 
after  performing  their  duties  went  about  the  city  to  see  the 
sights.  The  birthplace  of  La  Fontaine  the  poet,  his  monu- 
ment, the  destroyed  bridges  over  the  Marne,  the  streets,  build- 
ings and  few  people  left,  all  these  things  we  found  interesting. 

We  expected  to  stay  in  the  city  that  night  and  that  was 
perhaps  the  reason  why  most  of  us  postponed  our  sleep.  But 
as  usual  orders  came  to  move  again  that  night  and  the  more 
we  travelled  the  further  we  drew  away  from  the  front.  For 
this  reason  we  did  not  mind  the  daily  hiking.  We  knew  that 
a  stop  would  be  called  sometime  for  the  rest  we  all  longed  for. 

Saacy-sur-Marne,  a  small  city  near  Meaux,  was  our  next 
stop.  We  found  comfortable  billets  and  the  Marne  which 
flowed  by  enabled  us  to  bathe  and  wash  our  clothes.  Trucks 
of  clothing  and  other  equipment  were  on  hand  and  a  "decoot- 
erizing"  machine  to  clean  our  blankets.  The  machine,  how- 
ever, was  not  very  effective  in  some  cases  and  only  served  to 
hatch  the  eggs  increasing  the  already  large  population  of 
' '  undershirt  butterflies. ' ' 

We  stayed  in  this  town  a  few  days  during  which  time  men 
were  allowed  to  go  on  furlough  to  Meaux  and  surrounding 
towns.    Some  managed  to  get  into  Paris  which  was  less  than 
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25  miles  away.  These  first  moments  of  leisure  were  taken  up 
in  writing  home.  There  had  been  no  time  to  write  during  the 
many  weeks  of  the  Marne  offensive  and  we  knew  that  at  home 
the  folks  were  very  anxious.  Though  we  were  not  allowed  to 
disclose  the  location  we  had  been  fighting  in,  most  of  us  gave 
such  a  graphic  description  of  our  experiences  that  at  home 
they  surely  would  know  where  we  had  been  spending  a  part 
of  the  summer. 

Before  leaving  this  city  we  had  to  part  with  some  of  our 
veteran  horses  who  had  been  in  the  thick  of  it  with  us  since 
going  into  line  at  Soissons.  A  number  of  green  horses  were 
issued  to  the  Battery  and  from  the  way  some  of  them  acted 
much  fun  was  in  store  for  the  drivers.  Though  we  felt  sorry 
to  separate  ourselves  from  our  old  horses  we  knew  that  they 
were  going  to  a  camp  where  they  would  rest  and  be  brought 
back  to  strength  again. 

This  town  being  on  the  direct  route  to  Paris  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  travel  to  the  entraining  point,  which  was 
Chateau-Thierry,  in  the  daylight;  so  on  the  night  of  August 
13,  the  Battery  moved  again  over  the  road  arriving  next 
morning  ready  to  load  on  the  waiting  train  which  was  to  take 
us  to  what  we  were  told  was  to  be  a  rest  camp.  The  memorable 
days  of  the  Marne  were  over.  Our  eyes  were  blurred  and  our 
hearts  swollen  with  emotion  as  we  drew  away  from  Chateau- 
Thierry  reviewing  in  our  minds  the  heart-aches,  hardships, 
thrills  and  all  that  we  had  experienced  during  one  of  the 
greatest  campaigns  ever  undertaken  by  an  army  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Chaumont-le-Bois. 

The  grand  experience  of  the  Marne  being  over  our  thoughts 
turned  to  what  we  expected  would  be  the  long  awaited  rest. 
It  was  said  we  were  going  to  a  rest  area  far  in  the  rear,  away 
from  the  daily  routine  of  warfare,  where  for  a  brief  time  at 
least,  we  would  forget  the  hard  grind  of  daily  firing  and  night 
hikes.  As  we  entrained  at  Chateau-Thierry  with  the  sounds 
of  the  guns  in  the  distance,  it  was  with  a  light  heart  that  we 
boarded  the  box-cars  that  would  take  us  to  our  next  destina- 
tion. The  train  pulled  out  and  we  settled  down  for  the  ride, 
and  with  cans  of  Willy  and  Boston  baked  beans  in  our  pos- 
session, what  might  happen  next,  did  not  concern  us  to  any 
extent. 

The  day  was  bright  and  clear ;  one  of  those  cool  August  days, 
when  nature  and  the  skies  blend  to  make  things  agreeable. 
Everybody  was  at  a  post  of  vantage  to  see  all  that  was  to  be 
seen,  from  the  rolling  pastures  to  the  little  Commune  stations 
where  there  was  always  a  woman  surrounded  by  her  family, 
guarding  the  crossing.  On  each  of  these  stations  cans  of  food 
and  the  everlasting  boxes  of  hard-tack  were  hailed.  A  smile 
of  gratitude  greeted  us  as  we  sped  by,  leaving  the  few  houses 
gathered  there  to  again  merge  into  pastoral  scenes.  Once  in 
a  while  a  more  imposing  town  was  passed.  There  were  al- 
ways the  sight  of  pretty  girls,  who  waved  their  hands  to  us 
as  we  rolled  along.  In  some  of  the  towns  we  stopped  for 
short  spells.  Everything  went  well  and  not  a  worry  came  to 
dispel  the  peacefulness  of  it  all.  It  was  so  different  now  that 
we  were  away  from  the  war-torn  areas,  to  find  ourselves  in 
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regions  where  the  shells  had  not  done  any  damage  or  where 
the  fields  seemed  comparatively  cheerful  and  not  crushed  with 
the  sorrow  of  a  demolished  hearth  and  poverty  that  knew  no 
bounds. 

The  day  was  spent  on  the  train  and  late  in  the  night  the 
locomotive  eased  up  and  came  to  a  stop.  We  had  reached  our 
destination  which  was  not  the  one  originally  intended  for  dis- 
entraining.  The  march  from  the  station  was  a  short  one  and 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  town  of  Montigny-le-Roi,  where  we 
were  to  camp  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  As  in  every  village 
there  were  always  quarters  for  officers,  I  went  out  and  scouted 
for  an  abode  for  the  captain.  At  one  of  the  houses  where  a 
butcher  was  up  late  preparing  for  the  next  day's  business,  I 
was  told  that  I  must  first  secure  the  permission  of  the  Mayor 
before  getting  the  necessary  quarters.  It  was  then  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  communicated  the  answer  to  the 
captain,  who  did  not  like  the  idea  of  having  the  mayor  aroused 
at  such  an  unearthly  hour  to  give  him  a  bed.  While  roaming 
around  we  came  upon  a  magnificent  house,  or  rather  a  chateau, 
for  it  was  a  large  building  of  white  granite,  built  in  sumptuous 
style,  with  large  gardens  all  around,  the  whole  enclosed  within 
walls  and  wrought  iron  fences  of  beautiful  design.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  the  wide  gate  at  the  entrance  was  ajar  and  the 
attraction  was  so  great  I  walked  in  onto  the  beautiful  circular 
garden  which  faced"  a  majestic  stair  in  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing. There  were  lofty  pines  and  poplars,  squares  of  flowers 
which  though  their  color  did  not  show  in  the  starlit  night, 
made  themselves  known  by  the  perfume  they  exhaled,  as  the 
morning  dew  was  quickly  settling  on  their  petals. 

As  I  walked  along  the  pebbled  path,  I  saw  a  gleam  of  light 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  building.  I  climbed  the  stairs  of  stone 
and  looked  for  the  bell  to  announce  my  arrival.  I  wondered 
if  the  former  king  of  France  had  not  lived  here  and  was  all  set 
for  an  adventure.  Not  finding  any  bell  I  was  sure  that  by 
entering,  someone  would  either  come  to  kick  me  out  or  tell  me 
to  make  myself  at  home.  As  I  crossed  the  threshold  a  bell 
rang  out  loudly.    It  was  undoubtedly  a  burglar's  alarm, 
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so  I  thought.  But  as  no  one  came  it  seemed  that  this 
was  turning  out  to  be  some  house  of  mystery  where  one  who 
ever  enters  never  reerosses  the  door  again.  However,  the 
house  with  its  thick  plush  carpets  silencing  my  steps  as  I  went 
along  gave  me  audacity  and  I  continued  my  exploration.  The 
ground  floor  was  a  series  of  rich  drawing  rooms,  a  wonderful 
ball-room  and  dining-room,  all  furnished  in  the  grand  manner. 
But  there  was  no  one  around.  I  wanted  to  run  into  a  stray 
servant  in  this  place  of  dreams  and  not  finding  any  on  the 
first  floor  I  climbed  to  the  second. 

As  I  stepped  on  the  floor  on  the  second  flight,  long  corridors 
with  doors  at  intervals  gave  the  place  the  appearance  of  a 
hotel.  On  some  of  the  doors  there  were  names.  I  read  the 
name  of  an  American  colonel  and  there  were  others,  from  a 
second  lieutenant  up.  By  opening  the  door  softly  and  peering 
in,  our  masters  of  the  day  could  be  seen  snoring  away  in  a 
manner  not  strictly  according  to  regulations.  The  rooms 
seemed  to  be  all  occupied.  I  was  thoroughly  resolved  now  to 
get  a  place  in  this  "shack"  for  the  captain.  If  other  officers 
could  sleep  here  there  was  no  reason  why  our  skipper  could 
not  also  enjoy  the  privilege. 

After  parading  down  the  whole  length  of  the  corridor  I  came 
upon  two  empty  rooms.  This  discovery  was  a  great  relief, 
for  the  captain  was  somewhere  outside  sleeping  on  his  horse. 
Here  was  a  wonderful  house  with  a  nice  soft  bed  on  which 
many  a  wealthy  week-ender  had  undoubtedly  slept  before 
being  disturbed  by  the  great  war.  There  was  a  French  window 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  which  when  opened  gave 
out  onto  a  little  balcony,  Spanish  fashion,  with  its  wrought 
iron  railing.  When  daybreak  came  the  view  from  the  window 
was  a  wide  expanse  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  stretching  far 
away  till  the  green  blended  with  the  horizon.  It  was  all 
very  enchanting. 

The  captain  had  in  the  meantime  given  up  all  hope  of  sleep- 
ing and  was  going  to  reconcile  himself  to  a  bunk  on  some  not 
too  hard  spot  of  mother  earth  when  I  came  and  told  him  of 
my  find.    We  made  haste  together  to  the  house  where  he 
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inspected  with  much  interest  the  room  I  had  chosen.  I  sug- 
gested that  I  might  occupy  the  next  room,  but  the  captain 
thought  that  it  would  not  do  for  a  buck  to  sleep  in  a  castle 
with  so  many  colonels  around,  or  words  to  that  effect.  How- 
ever, I  was  not  disconsolate.  Before  leaving,  the  captain 
decided  that  we  make  a  complete  round  of  the  building  which 
we  did  from  the  roof  to  the  cellar,  without  ever  encountering 
even  the  ghost  of  anybody. 

After  inspecting  the  rooms  above,  our  rambles  brought  us 
to  a  door  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  which  upon  opening  dis- 
closed a  winding  stairway.  Our  curiosity  prompted  us  to  go 
down,  and  down  and  down  we  went  wondering  where  our 
steps  would  finally  lead  us.  As  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  we  found  ourselves  in  the  opening  of  a  tunnel  along 
which  we  walked  after  turning  on  the  electric  lights.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  were  transported  to  medeival  times,  when 
every  castle  had  its  secret  passages  which  lead  to  the  outside 
world.  This  tunnel  looked  mysterious  enough  and  at  one 
place  we  saw  what  appeared  to  be  -a  vault,  undoubtedly  where 
the  family  silver  and  jewels  were  kept,  or  perhaps  a  store  of 
rare  vintage. 

As  we  approached  the  end  of  the  passage  we  came  upon  a 
low  door.  At  last,  we  thought  we  had  found  the  secret  pass- 
age. We  tried  the  door,  not  thinking  it  would  open.  To  our 
surprise  it  did,  but  it  only  revealed  a  very  modern  electric 
generator  which  furnished  light  to  the  house.  This  modern 
contrivance  was  too  much.  It  broke  the  spell  of  romance  and 
reminded  us  that  we  had  not  slept  yet.  So  back  we  went  up 
into  the  building.  The  captain  to  his  luxurious  room  and  the 
rest  of  us  on  the  lawn  outside. 

The  sun  was  up  when  the  men  and  horses  were  awakened 
to  prepare  for  the  day's  hike  which  was  to  take  us  to  our 
billets.  The  day  was  one  of  the  kind  when  the  dew  is  heavy 
in  the  morning  and  the  sun  rises  through  a  thin  mist,  the 
prelude  to  a  scorching  day.    The  march  was  well  under  way, 
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however,  when  the  sun  had  climbed  up  headed  for  the  high 
heat  mark  of  noon.  The  road  we  followed  went  over  some 
highlands  where  a  nice  cool  breeze  made  things  endurable. 

We  had  been  on  the  road  several  hours  when  approaching 
noon  the  old  roofs  of  a  village,  with  the  church  usual  steeple 
dominating  the  surroundings  showed  themselves  between  the 
vine-clad  hills.  We  were  in  the  heart  of  Burgundy,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Cote  d'Or,  that  is  the  "Golden  Hill"  in  the 
French  language.  Here  were  supposed  to  be  the  finest  wines 
of  Prance.  To  us  at  that  moment  a  canteen  cup  of  nice  clear 
cool  water  would  have  been  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  entered  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
where  townspeople,  knowing  of  our  coming,  had  already 
gathered  to  greet  us.  It  was  not  that  our  billeting  detail  was 
alone  responsible  for  letting  them  know  of  our  coming. 
"Jakie"  had  gone  out  in  advance  and  his  first  act  on  enter- 
ing the  town  was  to  scare  up  a  flock  of  geese  and  a  herd  of 
pigs,  which  happened  to  attract  his  canine  fancy.  Unfortun- 
ately one  of  the  geese  succumbed  to  the  rough  treatment  and 
its  proprietor  was  already  on  hand  waiting  for  us  to  present 
her  claims.  She  was  satisfied  and  those  who  ate  the  goose 
were  satisfied,  so  all  in  all,  every  body  was  satisfied. 

The  weather  was  so  nice  that  the  men  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  billet  inside  the  houses,  so  they  were  left  at  liberty  to 
pitch  their  shelter-halves  out  in  the  open,  in  the  shade  of  a 
grove  where  a  wide  brook  flowed  by.  Here  they  could  bathe 
and  water  the  horses.  The  grove  was  near  a  pasture  where  the 
horses  were  let  loose.  Poor  beasts,  they  looked  so  miserable 
with  their  spare  forms,  the  sad  effects  of  the  mange  or  from 
being  half  fed  during  the  hard  spell  of  the  Marne.  How 
they  did  roll  around  on  the  grass  as  we  turned  them  loose! 
They  could  not  seem  to  believe  that  we  were  to  let  them  alone 
for  a  while,  and  that  all  they  were  to  do  now  was  to  eat, 
sleep  and  cavourt  around  in  the  large  green  pasture  around 
them. 

As  for  us,  we  took  advantage  of  our  settling  down  to  do  our 
washing  and  rearrange  our  equipment.    We  then  expected  to 
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be  granted  furloughs  to  go  to  the  nearby  city  of  Chatillon- 
sur-Seine,  which  was  the  attraction  in  this  region.  But  as  it 
had  always  happened,  when  we  expected  to  take  our  much 
needed  rest,  orders  came  which  informed  us  that  there  were 
to  be  maneuvers  with  aeroplane  observers,  followed  by  inspec- 
tions and  other  things  which  to  the  men  seemed  to  be  tyran- 
nies. We  had  been  deceived  so  often  that  the  outburst  caused 
by  the  news  was  soon  over  and  everybody  was  busy  polishing 
something  and  making  things  ship-shape. 

There  was  a  relief  to  learn  that  the  passes  had  not  been 
stopped  and  that  each  day  a  certain  number  would  go  away 
for  a  visit.  A  rule  was  made  that  if  any  man  in  the  battery 
overstayed  his  pass  the  rest  of  the  outfit  would  go  without 
furloughs.  So  it  came  that  every  one  of  the  men  who  was 
granted  a  pass  made  it  his  duty  to  come  back  on  time  to  give 
another  man  a  chance.  But,  of  course,  there  must  be  a  but 
always,  "Snuffy"  Collins  had  been  granted  a  pass  and  he 
found  things  so  much  to  his  liking  in  the  city,  that  he  spent 
the  night  there.  The  men  who  had  not  been  granted  fur- 
loughs as  yet  were  peeved  and  they  promised  to  do  all  sorts  of 
things  to  "Snuffy"  when  he  would  return.  He  did  come  back 
the  following  morning  after  the  heavy  work  was  done.  They 
were  waiting  for  him  at  the  picket  line  where  he  reported 
for  duty. 

The  picket  line  was  near  the  brook  and  a  large  wooden  tank 
filled  with  water  was  being  used  to  water  the  horses.  The 
minute  the  men  spotted  "Snuffy"  they  grabbed  him  and  into 
the  tank  he  went.  He  was  then  undressed  and  placed  upon  one 
of  the  "razor-backs,"  the  horses  who  were  so  thin  that  they 
were  thus  named.  "Snuffy"  was  given  a  ride  that  he  was 
to  remember,  but  he  took  it  all  very  gracefully  and  did  not 
lose  his  smile.  He  was  a  type  which  could  not  be  flustered. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  away  from  the  bat- 
tery, and  if  the  war  had  lasted  a  thousand  years,  "Snuffy" 
would  always  be  at  some  time  among  the  missing. 

Apart  from  the  maneuvers  there  were  few  things  to  cause 
any  real  excitement.    Our  new  major  Thurber  came  to  town 
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and  we  watched  him  with  amusement  as  he  strolled  pompously 
through  the  streets.  Captain  Cavanaugh  had  to  relinquish  his 
command.  This  he  did,  but  when  the  major  showed  a  desire 
to  get  the  skipper's  quarters  it  was  another  story.  The  cap- 
tain was  comfortably  established  with  nice  people,  who  were 
somewhat  the  aristocrats  of  this  town  of  three  hundred  people. 
They  had  been  to  Paris  and  the  man  in  the  family  was  a  school 
teacher.  They  made  things  very  pleasant  for  the  skipper  and 
they  themselves  did  not  want  to  part  with  him.  The  major 
lost  out  and  the  captain  kept  his  quarters. 

As  far  as  being  a  quiet  sector  this  was  surely  one.  When 
the  sun  went  down  beyond  the  hills  where  the  grapes  were 
almost  ripe,  scenting  the  air  with  the  smell  of  future  wine, 
the  men  would  gather  in  groups  before  their  tents  to  sing  or 
swap  yarns.  Others  gathered  in  French  homes  where  they 
were  always  welcome.  The  people  of  Chaumont-le-Bois  were 
very  hospitable,  and  when  after  spending  two  weeks  in  the 
town  the  orders  came  to  move,  they  felt  sorrow  to  see  us  go. 
The  orders  came  and  went.  In  fact  they  were  countermanded 
three  times  before  headquarters  finally  decided  to  send  us  back 
into  line. 

It  was  a  hot  sultry  day  when  we  pulled  out  of  the  village 
where  the  people  again  gathered  in  the  outskirts  to  bid  us  fare- 
well. The  hike  to  the  station  of  Poin^on  was  fairly  long.  We 
had  no  definite  knowledge  where  we  were  headed  for,  but 
rumors  around  gave  that  we  were  going  to  take  part  in  the 
long  expected  drive  at  St.  Mihiel.  This  caused  the  usual  live- 
ly comments  and  furnished  a  topic  for  conversation  until  we 
reached  our  disentraining  point  a  Tronville,  in  the  Meuse. 
after  a  day  and  a  night's  ride  on  the  train. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 


Creeping  on  to  St.  Mihiel. 

Our  "rest"  in  the  quite  village  of  Chaumont-le-Bois  having 
ended  sooner  than  we  expected  we  were  again  on  way  to  an 
unknown  destination.  That  is,  it  was  supposed  to  be  un- 
known, but  everybody  knew  that  we  were  headed  for  St. 
Mihiel,  where  a  great  offensive,  the  biggest  ever  undertaken 
by  the  American  army,  was  to  be  launched.  There  were  all 
kinds  of  rumors  in  the  air.  We  were  going  to  drive  into  Ger- 
man territory,  and  in  a  few  weeks  we  expected  to  enter  Berlin 
and  picket  our  horses  on  the  Wilhemstrasse. 

We  travelled  the  whole  day  and  night.  The  following 
morning  found  us  at  Tronville  where  we  disentrained.  The 
town  was  already  full  of  troops,  so  we  went  in  the  woods 
nearby  to  camp.  The  weather  was  nice  and  the  location  was 
ideal  for  a  camp.  There  was  a  large  pasture  where  the  horses 
were  turned  loose  to  graze  after  their  grooming  and  feeding. 
We  did  not  expect  to  move  soon,  so  everybody  settled  down  for 
a  rest.  But  contrary  to  our  belief  orders  came  to  move  at  9 
o'clock  that  night.  There  were  many  men  absent  from  camp 
and  who  were  visiting  in  the  village  nearby.  The  horses  had 
to  be  caught,  which  was  no  small  task  as  it  was  pitch  dark. 
Besides,  the  beasts  thought  we  wanted  to  keep  them  company 
when  we  went  to  get  them  and  they  played  hop  scotch  and 
ring-around-the-rosey.  Some  of  them  were  without  halters 
and  this  added  zest  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  game.  Usual 
horsemen's  oaths  were  heard  in  the  dark  and  many  a  poor 
horse  was  called  things  he  never  could  be  or  do.  Finally  the 
horses  and  men  were  rounded  up  and  the  column  left  for  un- 
known parts. 
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The  night  was  misty  and  chilly.  Village  after  village  we 
passed ;  each  of  them  possessing  such  names  as  Erize-le-Grand, 
Erize-le-Petit,  until  all  the  family  of  Erize's  was  introduced. 
Then  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  other  names  which  ap- 
peared weird  in  the  night  and  relieved  the  monotony  of  the 
march,  by  the  discussion  they  created  among  the  men  who 
argued  on  their  right  pronounciation.  After  midnight  talk 
died  down  as  we  all  grew  drowsy.  Silence  fell  over  the 
column  and  minds  wandered  the  world  over. 

At  dawn  we  found  ourselves  many  kilometers  nearer  our 
objective.  A  halt  was  made  for  the  day  and  that  night  we 
were  off  again.  All  marches  were  to  be  done  by  night  so  as 
not  to  awaken  any  suspicion,  even  among  the  natives,  that 
there  was  a  concentration  of  troops  going  on  in  this  region. 
But  the  natives  knew  more  about  the  coming  drive  than  we 
did,  it  appeared.  It  was  from  them  that  we  learned  about  the 
big  offensive  we  were  to  undertake.  It  was  quite  impressive 
to  observe  the  number  of  troops  we  met.  It  seemed  as  if  every 
wood  was  hiding  units  of  all  kinds,  all  headed  for  the  same 
destination. 

As  we  approached  our  objective  parking  space  was  scarce 
and  it  was  a  problem  to  get  a  camping  site  for  the  daily  stop. 
On  one  occasion  we  had  to  climb  a  very  high  hill  to  camp  in 
a  pleasant  pine  grove  on  the  summit.  It  was  a  very  strenuous 
climb  and  taxed  the  horses  to  the  utmost.  The  next  morning 
the  Major  came  around  and  remarked  that  the  battery  was 
not  hidden  well  enough,  so  he  ordered  us  to  move  to  a  loftier 
grove.  This  we  did  in  broad  daylight  before  the  very  eyes 
of  a  Boche  balloon.  All  our  hiding  meant  nothing  now,  so 
we  thought.  From  our  new  location  we  could  see  the  village 
of  Rignaucourt  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  There  was  some  very 
good  beer  for  sale  there  as  we  soon  found  out.  All  hands 
profited  from  the  strategic  importance  of  this  position  to  make 
a  drive  on  the  town  until  it  became  dry. 

Our  stop  here  lasted  a  few  days  when  orders  came  to  move 
again.  As  usual  we  set  out  in  the  night  and  now  signs  fore- 
telling that  the  front  was  near  were  already  in  evidence.  We 
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passed  a  fake  aviation  camp  with  its  dummy  airplanes  and 
camouflaged  hangars.  We  marched  through  labor  camps 
which  were  occupied  by  Italian  troops.  The  march  lasted 
until  daylight  when  we  stopped  on  a  hill  near  the  village  of 
Rupt-en-Woeuvre.  There  were  signs  of  destruction  now,  and 
the  booming  of  the  guns  both  ours  and  the  enemy's  was  very 
distinct.  Long  range  enemy  guns  would  also  play  in  the 
rear  of  us  and  the  huge  shells  from  these  Berthas  could  be 
heard  as  they  sailed  high  up  over  our  heads.  We  were  not 
anxious  to  make  their  acquaintance  and  hoped  when  they  did 
fall,  that  they  would  not  choose  one  of  the  woods  we  left 
behind ! 

In  the  camp  where  we  were  now  stopped,  there  was  a  com- 
pany of  territorials  as  the  older  French  soldiers  were  known. 
They  were  mostly  men  passed  active  service  age,  which  did 
not  mean  they  did  not  perform  hazardous  duties.  Some  of 
these  territorials  had  been  in  the  line  during  the  critical  mo- 
ments of  the  war  to  be  relieved  when  the  crisis  was  over.  They 
were  now  occupied  in  salvaging  stray  ammunition  dumps  and 
sorting  shells,  some  of  which  had  to  be  handled  in  a  very  deli- 
cate manner.  These  were  mostly  all  heads  of  families  and 
more  than  anyone  else  the  war  was  very  hard  on  them. 
Physically  it  was  a  drain  on  them.  Mentally  they  suffered 
deeply  from  homesickness  and  anxiety  for  their  loved  ones. 
We  made  their  acquaintance  on  our  arrival  and  furnished 
them  with  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  These  little  comforts  were 
not  available  to  them  at  that  time.  All  these  "luxuries"  were 
going  to  younger  troops  who  were  in  the  lines,  they  told  us. 

During  our  stay  there  it  rained  fearfully  every  day.  We 
were  lodged  in  a  barrack  for  a  day  or  two,  but  the  Top 
Sergeant  not  being  satisfied  with  the  manner  the  men  were 
getting  up  for  reveille,  ordered  us  out  in  the  open  to  pitch 
shelter-halves.  Whether  or  not  he  was  justified  does  not  mat- 
ter. Days  of  miserable  wet  and  muddy  days  followed  and  it 
seemed  that  we  would  never  dry  our  things  again. 

The  big  day  was  approaching.  Reconnoissances  had  been 
made  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  impending 
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events.  We  had  never  seen  so  much  artillery  around.  There 
were  batteries  of  all  kinds  of  guns,  from  75 's  and  155 's  to 
big  naval  guns.  Every  available  space  for  positions  was  taken 
up.  On  a  rainy  day,  September  10,  we  left  the  woods  shortly 
after  noon  for  the  position  where  we  were  to  play  a  part  in  the 
performance  we  had  been  preparing  for.  It  was  raining  hard 
and  as  we  passed  through  Rupt-en- Woevre,  everything  looked 
very  dreary.  There  was  a  confusion  as  to  orders  and  a  stop 
was  called  near  the  headquarters  of  the  French  troops.  These 
headquarters  were  built  in  the  ground,  out  of  brick  and  stone, 
and  looked  like  permanent  establishments.  "Gee,  I  guess  they 
think  the  war  is  going  to  last  forever,"  someone  remarked. 
But  it  was  always  the  case  with  all  the  troops.  Whenever 
they  settled  down,  they  always  did  it  in  a  way  that  looked 
like  permanency,  though  orders  would  likely  come  to  move 
any  time.  The  Germans  were  the  same  in  their  quarters.  In 
this  sector  we  were  to  find  out  that  they  even  invited  their 
families  for  the  week-end.  It  had  been  a  quiet  sector  for 
many  months,  in  fact  for  almost  three  years.  What  a  rude 
awakening  they  were  bound  to  have  this  coming  night! 

We  resumed  our  march  as  soon  as  the  orders  were  straight- 
ened out.  At  about  4  o'clock  we  went  into  position  in  a  open 
field  near  the  road  leading  to  Mouilly,  a  village  entirely  in 
ruins.  Here  we  laid  the  battery  out  in  the  open  covering  them 
with  camouflage.  We  were  to  have  gone  to  another  position, 
but  for  some  reason  we  were  ordered  to  stop  here,  very  near 
the  lines,  so  near  in  fact  that  we  were  to  see  our  own  barrage 
line  fall  in  the  trenches  before  us.  Not  a  single  shell  from 
the  enemy  lines  was  fired  upon  us  when  we  went  in.  There 
was  no  observation  of  any  kind  on  account  of  the  weather.  If 
the  weather  had  been  clear  I  doubt  whether  we  would  have 
attempted  to  establish  ourselves  in  this  position  during  day- 
light. 

The  battery  having  been  laid  the  unloading  of  the  amuni- 
tion  wagons  was  started.  Hundred  of  shells  were  piled  be- 
hind the  guns  with  cases  of  fuzes.  There  was  much  activity 
around  in  cleaning  the  shells  and  guns.    The  kitchen  had  in 
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the  meantime  been  set  up  and  Newtie,  our  ever  trustworthy- 
cook,  was  on  hand  with  a  very  good  mess.  So  far  so  good. 
It  was  a  good  beginning  for  this  sector. 

The  preliminary  map  work  was  disposed  of  by  the  captain 
and  lieutenant  Jones.  By  looking  at  the  map  it  was  seen  that 
in  this  sector  was  the  famous  Grande  Colonne  de  Tranchees, 
a  chain  of  trenches  which  till  now  had  been  practically  im- 
pregnable. The  region  was  absolutely  bare  and  covered  with 
miles  of  barbed  wire.  When  night  came  we  learned  that  a 
reconnoissance  had  been  made  that  afternoon  and  that  the 
officers  had  come  back  somewhat  discouraged  at  to  the  possi- 
bility of  ever  going  through,  on  account  of  the  labyrinths  of 
wire  and  debris  around  the  puzzle-like  trenches.  But  we  were 
to  do  a  few  things  before  going  over  the  top  as  we  will  see 
later. 

The  position  of  the  battery  being  set  down  on  the  map,  we 
awaited  orders.  It  had  ceased  to  rain  at  dusk,  but  later  in 
the  night  a  drizzling  rain  fell  and  a  thick  mist  spread  about. 
Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  the  long  awaited  orders  came.  Zero 
hour  was  set  for  1.05  A.  M.  The  first  problem  came  in.  Ours 
was  a  communicating  trench  on  which  we  were  to  fire  until 
given  another  problem.  Midnight  came  and  the  guards  were 
on  the  alert  to  awaken  the  crews  who  were  taking  a  nap  be- 
fore the  big  work  was  started.    Few  of  us  slept,  however. 

At  12.30  everybody  was  standing  by.  At  one  o'clock  every- 
thing was  ready.  The  watches  had  been  synchronized  by  a 
headquarters'  messenger  and  the  gunners  were  ready  at  the 
lanyard.  At  zero  hour  flames  burst  through  the  mist  from 
every  nook  in  the  region.  The  terrific  blast  of  hundreds  of 
crashes  tore  the  blanket  of  fog.  In  front  of  us  was  a  155  bat- 
tery belching  away.  Behind  us  were  75 's,  six  inch  rifles  and 
other  batteries  which  had  come  unnoticed  by  us  during  the 
night.  Along  the  road  batteries  which  had  arrived  at  the 
last  moment  had  stopped  there  and  made  the  best  of  it.  All 
joined  in  the  performance  which  was  the  best  display  of  noise 
and  fireworks  we  had  ever  witnessed.  As  soon  as  our  guns 
had  opened  up,  "No  Man's  Land"  was  a  glaring  daylight  with 
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hundreds  of  flares  piercing  the  blackness  of  a  few  moments 
before.  The  Boches  undoubtedly  thought  that  this  was  to  be 
a  fire  of  short  duration,  preparing  the  way  for  a  night  attack. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  Too  much  wire  to  be  cut  perhaps.  How- 
ever, the  fire  lasted  until  8.55  in  the  morning.  By  that  time 
there  was  not  much  left  to  the  trenches ;  our  fire  had  been 
smothering  as  we  found  out  later.  Then  the  rolling  barrage 
was  started  and  our  infantry  went  over,  meeting  but  slight 
opposition  in  some  quarters  which  happened  to  be  machine- 
gun  nests.  These  our  guns  quickly  quelched.  It  was  an  easy 
walk  for  our  troops  for  several  kilometers  ahead. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  first  batch  of  prisoners  came  in; 
those  who  knew  English,  telling  with  awe-strickened  faces, 
how  terrible  our  firing  had  been.  There  had  been  nothing 
else  for  them  to  do  but  stay  under  cover  and  give  themselves 
up  when  the  hell-fire  had  died  down.  Other  units  had  re- 
treated in  haste,  not  even  taking  time  to  carry  their  belong- 
ings. Some  of  the  batteiies  had  managed  to  escape,  but  not 
without  serious  losses.  Other  batteries  had  been  silenced  and 
abandoned.  Reports  came  in  from  the  right  and  left  which 
showed  that  the  allies  troops  had  had  the  upper  hand  every- 
where. This  was  good  news  and  made  us  all  the  more  eager 
to  go  forward. 

This  opening  of  the  St.  Mihiel  drive  had  been  doubly  suc- 
cessful as  it  had  been  accomplished  with  comparatively  few 
casualties.  But  two  men  in  our  battalion  had  been  killed. 
The  infantry  losses  were  also  small,  so  that  on  the  whole  there 
was  cause  for  great  rejoicing  for  our  success. 

We  were  now  anxious  to  move  forward  as  the  sector  was 
most  interesting.  For  four  years  there  had  been  no  advance 
and  the  territory  between  the  lines,  so  thickly  settled  with 
trees  before  the  war,  was  now  an  unsightly  waste.  We  felt 
a  thrill  as  we  set  out  the  following  day  through  this  area 
where  for  years  no  one  had  dared  to  tread  in  the  open.  We 
followed  the  remains  of  the  former  national  highway,  moving 
slowly  as  the  engineers  made  it  passable.  It  was  a  hard  haul 
for  the  horses.    The  doughboys  joined  us  at  the  wheels  of  the 
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carriages  and  helped  to  push  them  up  a  rather  steep  hill  on 
the  opposite  slope  of  this  blighted  valley.  "We  left  the  area 
of  waste  and  once  more  entered  the  woods;  the  road  as  we 
advanced  becoming  more  passable. 

There  were  very  few  dead  around.  As  the  column  stopped 
at  intervals  in  the  woods,  the  men  would  rummage  around, 
going  in  dug-outs,  visiting  gun-emplacements  and  seeing  all 
they  possibly  could,  and  especially  on  the  look-out  for  souve- 
nirs. Spiked-helmets  were  much  sought.  One  of  our  men 
after  going  through  a  barrack  came  out  with  a  dozen  helmets, 
some  of  felt  and  a  few  patent-leather  ones;  the  latter  which 
were  the  most  popular  because  of  their  bright  brass  eagles 
surmounted  with  the  inscription  "Gott  Mitt  Uns".  This  had 
been  the  quarters  of  a  cavalry  troop.  The  men  had  fled,  some 
of  them  not  taking  the  time  to  mount  their  horses.  These 
poor  beasts  we  found  wounded  and  dead  in  the  stables.  There 
were  a  few  alive  and  in  good  condition  which  were  taken 
along  with  us. 

As  we  were  going  along  a  group  of  Austrian  litter-bearers 
was  seen  coming  our  way.  They  were  carrying  an  American 
doughboy.  The  latter  had  been  picked  up  by  them  while 
they  were  out  on  duty.  They  had  bandaged  the  man  well  and 
headed  for  our  lines.  The  man  was  however  too  badly 
wounded  to  be  saved  and  he  died  on  the  wayside  where  our 
column  was  passing  by.  A  few  feet  away  from  the  spot,  the 
body  of  a  boy  attracted  us.  "Poor  kid",  the  men  murmured 
as  they  looked  at  it.  The  boy  had  the  traits  of  the  Slav  and 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  many  young  conscripts  of  the 
Austrian  army. 

Another  sight  not  so  gruesome  but  rather  amusing  was  that 
of  a  group  of  prisoners  bringing  in  one  of  their  wounded  on 
a  stretcher.  In  the  group  was  a  sub-lieutenant,  haughty 
though  being  a  captive.  The  men  who  were  carrying  the  litter 
became  tired  and  a  change  had  to  be  made  with  the  bearers. 
The  services  of  the  "ober  "-lieutenant  were  needed,  but  he 
refused  obstinately  to  help,  showing  by  signs  that  it  was  out- 
rageous to  expect  him,  an  officer,  to  carry  a  common  soldier. 
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The  American  doughboy  guard  did  not  see  it  that  way  and  he 
persuaded  the  balky  "ober "-lieutenant  with  his  bayonet,  that 
if  he  wanted  to  return  whole  to  the  rear  he  had  better  do  as 
he  was  ordered.  The  proud  lieutenant  had  to  swallow  his 
pride  and  become  human.  He  hitched  himself  to  the  litter 
and  went  off  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  cruelly  abused. 

This  advance  in  the  wake  of  the  fleeing  foe  became  more 
and  more  interesting  as  we  went  along.  Our  infantry  had 
left  with  such  haste  that  part  of  their  equipment  laid  in  heaps 
all  around.  The  enemy  had  left  thousands  of  shells  and  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  ammunition.  It  was,  as  we  had  experienced 
at  the  Marne,  no  small  undertaking  to  follow  the  doughboys, 
once  they  got  started. 

There  were  also  some  pleasing  things  to  capture  besides 
prisoners.  A  well  stocked  brewery  was  one  of  them.  The 
infantry  profited  so  much  by  this  capture  that  when  we  ar- 
rived in  this  village  empty  kegs  showed  us  that  our  dough- 
boys "had  come,  had  seen — and  had  conquered  their  thirst." 

Our  travels  took  us  to  Longeau  Ferme  where  a  stop  was 
called.  We  had  been  moving  so  fast  that  it  was  thought 
about  time  that  we  take  a  little  time  to  see  whether  we  were 
anywhere  near  Berlin  or  not. 

The  stop  at  Longeau  Ferme  was  only  for  a  few  hours.  That 
night  our  new  major  ordered  the  battery  to  go  forward,  and 
in  the  early  morning  at  daylight  we  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
immense  plain  of  Woevre,  with  its  many  cities  and  towns  and 
across  which  the  Germans  were  retreating  in  all  haste.  It  was 
possible  to  follow  their  units  by  the  burning  and  smoking  vil- 
lages in  their  wake.  "While  we  were  peering  over  the  plain 
from  the  promontory  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  a  sniping  bat- 
tery opened  up  in  the  enemy  lines.  We  caught  the  flash  of 
the  first  gun  and  a  few  seconds  later  the  shell  fell  in  a  town 
below  us.  Our  guns  were  not  laid  as  yet,  but  if  they  had  been 
we  would  have  been  very  much  tempted  to  take  a  few  shots 
at  these  guns.  It  would  have  been  a  surprise  to  this  battery 
which  did  not  think  that  at  that  very  moment  a  battery  of 
75 's  was  watching  it  fire  away. 
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There  was  much  to  be  seen  of  interest  around.  There  were 
Conflans,  Briey  and  other  important  industrial  towns  far 
across  the  plain,  their  chimneys  belching  thick  black  smoke 
which  indicated  that  everybody  was  at  work  there.  There 
were  only  a  few  highways  which  lead  across  the  plain  and 
these  would  soon  be  covered  by  enemy  batteries  who  were 
already  establishing  themselves  in  the  hills  opposite  us.  The 
Germans  had  advanced  fast,  thinking  they  would  get  us  on 
the  plain  and  pepper  us  from  the  hills.  But  as  things  turned 
out  the  batteries  on  our  side  advanced  with  prudence  and  did 
not  venture  too  far  on  the  plain.  The  infantry  after  chasing 
the  Boche  doughboys  settled  down  in  some  of  the  towns  on 
the  plain.  There  was  some  resistance  in  some  quarters  and 
in  one  case  both  sides  divided  a  village  among  them. 

Our  stay  on  the  plain's  edge  was  not  a  long  one.  Orders 
came  which  took  us  again  to  Longeau  Ferme.  There  we  re- 
joined the  echelon  and  kept  on  moving  along  the  front  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  At  nightfall  our  new  major  decided  to  have 
us  climb  a  very  steep  and  high  hill  and  establish  ourselves  in 
a  permanent  position.  "We  looked  at  the  hill  before  us  and 
then  at  our  poor  worn  out  horses.  After  several  hours  of 
exceedingly  strenuous  work  and  pulling  on  everyone's  part 
we  managed  to  get  the  battery  and  baggage  on  the  top  of  the 
hill.  A  nice  pine  grove  covered  the  brow  of  the  hill.  A  first 
inspection  of  the  surroundings  disclosed  a  formidable  machine- 
gun  position  with  reinforced  concrete  shelters  and  trenches. 
The  hill  commanded  the  surroundings  on  all  sides  and  would 
have  been  a  hard  "nest"  to  pick  if  the  enemy  had  decided  to 
hold  the  position  for  a  while. 

Our  first  morning  in  this  machine-gun  fortress  was  marked 
with  an  incident,  though  amusing  in  the  beginning  nearly 
turned  into  a  tragedy.  The  battery  was  according  to  the 
map,  in  a  reserve  position  and  not  expected  to  fire  as  the  in- 
fantry had  not  settled  down  definitely  on  the  plain.  Besides 
the  location  of  the  enemy  lines  was  beyond  our  effective  range. 

Shortly  after  day-break  the  telephone  rang  and  the  captain 
answering  the  call  was  told  to  fire  a  barrage.    This  unexpect- 
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ed  change  in  events  was  rather  bewildering.  We  wondered 
if  during  the  night  the  enemy  had  retraced  its  steps  and  was 
now  coming  towards  us.  The  captain  requested  more  com- 
plete details.  There  were  no  details  forthcoming  but  just  the 
order  to  fire. 

"We  can't  fire  now,"  the  captain  informed  the  major. 

"Well,  put  the  guns  out  of  commission,"  the  major  ordered. 

"What?"  the  captain  yelled,  now  thoroughly  aroused.  "Do 
you  mean  to  destroy  the  guns?" 

The  major  apparently  changed  his  mind.  He  was  no  doubt 
excited  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying,  so  anxious  was 
he  to  fire.  "Try  and  fire,"  he  returned,  now  seeming  to 
choose  that  alternative.    "Can  your  guns  make  46  degrees?" 

The  captain  was  amazed.  "We  can  raise  the  guns  to  46 
degrees,"  he  answered,  "but  you  know  that  won't  do  any 
good.  After  a  certain  elevation  you  know  that  the  shells  fall 
short  and  instead  of  getting  those  fellows  we'll  get  our  own 
infantry. ' ' 

The  major  was  determined  to  have  his  46  degrees,  so  the 
trail  pits  of  the  guns  were  deepened  and  the  guns  elevated 
to  the  degrees  demanded.  But  six  rounds  were  fired.  The  first 
gun  blew  its  muzzle  off  and  the  entire  crew  narrowly  missed 
being  killed.  The  captain  ordered  the  fire  to  cease  and  re- 
ported what  had  happened  to  the  major.  The  latter  then 
decided  that  no  firing  would  be  done.  Where  the  six  rounds 
we  fired  dropped,  we  never  knew.  They  surely  did  not  go 
anywhere  near  the  enemy  and  perhaps  dropped  in  the  towns 
just  below  the  hill  before  us. 

With  one  gun  out  of  commission  the  battery  was  now  crip- 
pled in  its  effectiveness,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  ord- 
nance department  sent  a  new  gun  over  after  a  mass  of  papers 
were  signed,  and  what  had  happened  that  morning  was  fully 
reported.  The  new  gun  came  a  few  hours  before  moving  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill  before  us.  The  hill  was  on  the  edge  of 
the  plain  and  it  was  thought  that  now  we  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fulfill  all  the  firing  that  was  required  of  us. 

The  trip  from  the  machine-gun  position  to  our  next  position 
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took  but  an  hour  to  accomplish.  This  time  we  took  possession 
of  a  former  blinker  station.  There  was  but  one  or  two  dug- 
outs and  these  in  a  delapidated  condition.  It  was  raining, 
which  made  it  anything  but  comfortable  for  the  men  who 
stretched  their  blankets  on  the  wet  ground,  but  managing  to 
sleep,  however,  through  sheer  tiredness. 

The  following  day  there  was  not  much  to  do.  The  enemy 
lines  had  not  been  consolidated  as  yet  and  there  was  not 
much  to  shoot  at.  The  firing  from  this  position  was  going  to 
be  directed  from  a  post  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  a  mile  to  the 
right.  An  officer  was  to  be  on  duty  there  every  night,  to  be 
relieved  in  the  morning.  Lieutenant  Jones  was  on  the  first 
night.  When  he  returned  after  his  night's  shift  he  discovered 
that  he  had  forgotten  a  half  a  bag  of  tobacco  "makings".  A 
trip  was  made  back  to  get  the  precious  product  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  walk  was  well  worth  it.  If  ever  the  delightful 
soothing  of  a  good  pipe  or  cigaret  was  appreciated,  it  was 
during  these  moments  when  nerves  were  at  their  highest 
tension. 

If  the  enemy  had  not  settled  down  as  yet,  it  was  evident 
that  our  troops  were  also  in  a  state  of  being  shifted  all  over 
the  sector.  After  staying  a  few  days  at  the  blinker-post  we 
again  moved  to  what  we  were  told  would  be  an  active  position. 
Down  the  hill  we  went,  passing  through  St.  Remy  and  finally 
settling  in  the  ruins  of  Les  Eparges.  In  the  area  around  us 
thousands  of  men  had  fallen  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
Not  a  building  was  standing  except  a  part  of  the  church 
steeple,  which  would  be  the  only  recognizable  thing  the  former 
inhabitants  would  find  when  the  end  of  the  war  was  to  allow 
them  to  return  to  their  hearths. 

There  was  much  to  do  here  before  establishing  ourselves. 
Two  of  the  guns  were  on  one  side  of  the  main  street  of  the 
village,  which  was  also  the  only  street,  running  from  north 
to  south.  The  two  other  guns  were  on  the  opposite  of  the 
street  in  a  vacant  lot,  rather  marshy  and  soft  to  place  a 
heavy  gun.  With  planks  and  other  supports  we  managed, 
however,  to  make  the  best  of  it.    There  were  no  shelters,  but 
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these  we  would  soon  have,  as  the  engineers  of  the  outfit  with 
the  help  of  numerous  details,  managed  to  extricate  much  tim- 
ber from  the  ruins  and  build  large  and  formidable  shelters 
which  were  strong  enough  to  last  a  life-time.  Furniture  was 
built  and  many  little  things  which  helped  to  make  things  com- 
fortable. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  of  our  stay  here  we  were  kept  busy 
with  night  fires  on  problems,  being  called  a  few  times  for  a 
barrage.  On  September  26  we  were  called  to  fire  a  barrage 
for  a  special  attack  on  Riaville  and  Marcheville.  This  attack 
did  not  turn  out  as  expected  and  we  were  called  upon  to  re- 
peat the  fire  the  next  night  to  relieve  a  company  of  the  101st 
Infantry  which  had  been  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  the  first 
attack. 

Sniping  was  resumed  and  one  of  our  guns  was  sent  out  to 
the  plain  on  nocturnal  excursions.  Lieutenant  Jones  was  now 
in  command  of  the  Battery  and  captain  Cavanaugh  in  com- 
mand of  the  battalion. 

Our  new  major,  it  was  reported,  had  been  sent  to  take 
charge  of  a  staff  school  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
Before  leaving  us  he  had  asked  the  captain  to  go  on  a  recon- 
noissance  with  the  object  of  finding  possible  new  positions. 
While  riding  through  a  thickly  settled  wood  of  small  trees,  a 
few  inches  in  thickness,  he  remarked  that  it  would  be  an 
ideal  position  for  our  Battery. 

The  captain  was  dumfounded  and  at  first  thought  the  major 
was  joking. 

"Well,  we  can't  shoot  here  without  cutting  hundreds  of 
these  trees  down,"  the  captain  remarked. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,  captain,"  the  major  rejoined.  "The 
first  few  shells  will  break  through  the  branches,  then  every- 
thing will  be  all  right." 

The  captain  bit  on  his  pipe  and  thought  of  delicate  instan- 
taneous fuzes  and  what  would  have  taken  place  if  what  the 
major's  ideas  would  be  put  into  effect. 

October  came  and  there  was  talk  of  being  relieved  from  this 
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sector.  This  we  were  wishing  for  as  it  was  a  most  dreary 
one.  The  autumn  rains  were  now  almost  daily  and  the 
nights  colder. 

The  anniversary  of  our  landing  in  Prance  came  and  General 
Edwards  made  the  rounds  at  the  different  gatherings  at  eche- 
lon and  reserve  positions.  There  had  been  great  happenings 
since  the  day  when  we  left  the  boat  at  St.  Nazaire,  not  know- 
ing what  was  in  store  for  us. 

Before  leaving  this  sector  we  were  called  to  go  on  the  plain 
for  a  special  attack.  Careful  preparations  were  made  and  on 
the  night  of  October  4th  we  set  on  what  was  a  very  dangerous 
and  delicate  operation.  Great  care  had  to  be  taken  not  to 
arouse  suspicion  in  the  enemy  lines  as  we  rolled  down  from  the 
hills  on  to  the  plain,  level  as  a  table  and  with  no  other  shelter 
but  that  of  the  night. 

Telephone  lines  were  laid  only  to  be  destroyed  as  often  as 
they  were  repaired,  by  shells  falling  thickly  in  the  battery 
area.  The  guns  were  laid  with  great  difficulty  as  lights  had 
to  be  used  sparingly,  to  avoid  the  detection  of  enemy  observers. 

The  preparation  to  fire  ended,  the  crews  were  lodged  in  an 
abandoned  barrack  near  the  guns,  after  guards  had  been  left 
at  the  pieces.  The  shells  were  falling  steadily  and  the  thin 
walls  of  the  barrack  were  being  riddled.  The  men  laid  down 
on  the  floor  awaiting  a  possible  direct  hit  on  the  shack. 

Lieutenant  Jones  and  lieutenant  Cover,  the  latter  command- 
ing F  Battery,  were  among  the  men  and  were  waiting  for  zero 
hour.  They  were  expecting  the  time  from  headquarters  as  a 
messenger  usually  came  to  synchronize  the  watches. 

He  was  late  in  coming  and  the  officers  were  getting  nervous. 
Finally  the  messenger  rushed  in  the  house  and  producing 
captain  Cavanaugh's  notoriously  large  watch  said  in  a  drama- 
tic way : 

"There,  sir,"  with  no  other  comments. 

Lieutenants  Jones  and  Cover  set  their  watches  and  the 
messenger  was  off.  Fire  was  supposed  to  open  at  three  o'clock 
that  morning.  It  was  now  2.30  by  synchronized  time.  Ten 
minutes  later  the  101st  artillery,  some  distance  ahead,  opened 
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up.  Our  guns  waited  for  three  o'clock.  Then  it  was  noticed 
that  there  was  some  error  in  the  time  and  the  barrage  was 
picked  up  where  the  firing  was  now  being  done. 

It  was  discovered  later  that  the  ponderous  watch,  which 
previously  had  performed  so  well,  had  stopped  while  the 
messenger  was  on  the  way  to  our  guns. 

The  attack  lasted  until  daylight  and  then  the  batteries  were 
compelled  to  remain  under  cover  for  the  day.  The  Boches 
kept  very  quiet  during  the  day,  but  their  observers  tried  many 
times  to  fly  over  and  see  if  the  batteries  of  the  previous  night 
had  stayed  behind. 

They  bided  their  time  and  waited  for  night  to  fire  on  all  of 
the  roads  on  the  plain  leading  back  to  our  position  on  the 
hill.  Their  fire  was  timed  perfectly.  It  started  just  as  the 
whole  battalion  was  out  in  the  open.  The  trip  back  to  the 
hills  was  a  hard  one.  The  road  which  lead  to  our  position  at 
Les  Eparges  ran  in  a  spiral  course,  and  every  turn  in  the 
road  was  a  dangerous  one  for  the  carriages. 

The  march  down  on  the  plain  had  been  easy  going,  but  now 
the  Battery  had  to  climb,  and  while  climbing  the  pulling  must 
be  steady,  without  a  halt.  If  one  wagon  was  stalled  it  meant 
the  whole  column  had  to  stop  and  to  resume  the  pulling  would 
be  very  difficult. 

Every  man  did  his  share  that  night,  though  the  shells  were 
bursting  all  around.  Sergeant  Teddy  Proulx  was  in  charge 
of  the  drivers  and  he  did  so  well  that  he  was  commended  and 
decorated  for  his  service  later. 

The  enemy  had  timed  its  fire,  but  it  was  ahead  of  us  on 
schedule.  The  fire  was  always  on  some  road  above  the  wind- 
ing road  and  as  shells  tore  through  the  air  not  so  very  high 
above,  it  made  everybody  all  the  more  anxious  not  to  tarry 
along,  through  being  stalled  or  breaking  down. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  to  cover  that  stretch  of  highway. 
When  the  last  turn  was  made  and  the  column  was  in  compa- 
rative safety  behind  the  hill,  there  was  a  sigh  of  relief  from 
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everybody,  and  even  the  horses  seemed  to  understand.  They 
knew  that  there  had  been  great  danger  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  night  that  they  had  stretched  every  muscle  and  nerve  to 
pull.  They  came  in  for  their  share  of  petting  and  congratu- 
lations from  their  drivers  who  knew  how  to  talk  to  them  in 
a  language  they  understood  very  well. 

The  Battery  settled  down  again  on  the  "boulevards"  of  Les 
Eparges.  There  was  not  much  to  do  for  several  days  outside 
of  sniping  and  usual  night  problems.  Our  guns  had  been 
located  and  the  area  was  now  being  fired  upon  with  frequency. 
Gas  was  sent  over  in  large  quantities,  but  we  were  on  the  alert 
for  it  and  no  one  suffered. 

B  Battery,  our  sister  organization,  was  to  be  practically  an- 
nihilated, when  the  entire  Battery  was  gassed  in  the  town  of 
Tresauvaux,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain.  More  than  half  died 
later  in  hospitals. 

D  and  F  Batteries  also  suffered  many  casualties,  while  our 
unit  was  entirely  spared.  Everybody  had  been  up  that  night 
and  gas-masks  were  worn  for  several  hours.  When  morning 
came  a  heavy  nauseating  smell  filled  the  air  and  in  some  of 
the  low  places  in  the  hills  gas  still  hung  in  heavy  clouds  near 
the  ground. 

Many  of  the  men  in  B  Battery  who  were  gassed  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  seriously  affected  at  first.  They  had  been  ordered 
to  the  rear  and  the  milder  cases  were  walked  back  to  the 
echelons.  Some  of  them  stopped  at  our  position  to  chat  with 
us.  Their  faces  and  body  were  red  from  the  burns  and  their 
eyes  blood-shot.  They  breathed  heavily,  but  still  did  not  think, 
nor  did  we,  that  death  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  for 
most  of  them. 

The  tragedy  of  B  Battery,  whose  commander  had  also  been 
killed  that  night,  cast  a  heavy  gloom  over  us.  What  terrible 
news  it  would  be  for  the  folks  back  home,  we  thought. 

It  was  now  our  dearest  wish  to  get  away  from  this  region 
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and  to  go  anywhere  for  a  change.  The  men  were  all  so  tired 
and  worn  out  that  no  matter  how  encouraging  the  news  was 
that  came  from  other  sectors,  it  failed  to  thrill  us.  The  end 
of  the  war  and  all  that  goes  with  it  seemed  as  remote  as  the 
first  day  we  went  into  line. 

Our  relief  from  this  sector  finally  did  come  when  the  30th 
division  artillery  took  our  position  on  October  9  and  com- 
pleted the  relief  on  October  11  when  we  went  away  not  know- 
ing and  not  caring  where  to. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


At  Verdun. 

It  was  a  rainy  afternoon  when  the  Battery  left  the  Bois  de 
Sartelles  and  advanced  along  the  muddy  roads  on  its  way  to 
its  next  position.  The  pulling  was  hard  on  the  horses  which 
were  in  poor  condition  and  scarce  in  numbers.  Where  six 
horses  had  formerly  been  used,  there  were  now  only  four  and 
in  some  cases  only  two.  Everybody  walked  except  the  drivers 
and  the  officers.  As  the  Battery  went  along  it  passed  an  old 
big-gun  emplacement,  a  battered  reminiscence  of  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  It  then  went  up  a  hill  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  region  for  miles  around.  The  sight  would  have 
been  inspiring  if  the  day  had  been  clear,  but  the  rain  had  cast 
a  blanket  of  sadness  on  this  region  which  had  witnessed  the 
bloodiest  battle  in  centuries.  A  short  distance  away  was  the 
immortal  city  of  Verdun,  its  cathedral  spires  rising  in  the 
mist,  a  symbol  of  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  men  who  had  said 
"They  shall  not  pass!" 

On  several  promontories  surrounding  the  city  were  numbers 
of  forts,  imposing  masses  of  masonry  and  earth.  They  were 
covered  with  grass  in  some  places,  giving  an  appearance  of  an 
innocent  banking  of  a  lawn  or  bunkers  of  golf  links.  Many 
a  drive  had  been  made  from  these  "links",  but  with  rather 
heavy  golf  balls ;  they  ranged  from  1000  pounds  up,  judging 
by  the  size  of  the  gun  pits.  These  forts  were  surrounded  by 
tons  of  barbed  wire  for  hundreds  of  yards  around.  There 
were  deep  pits  near  the  outer  walls  to  make  them  still  less 
accessible  to  attacking  troops.  "We  gazed  with  wonder  at 
these  structures  from  which  tons  of  metal  had  belched  from 
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the  mouths  of  monster  guns  during  the  battle  of  Verdun, 
dealing  death  and  destruction  to  the  Kronprinz's  army,  prov- 
ing once  for  all  that  there  was  no  chance  for  the  enemy  to 
break  through  on  this  part  of  the  front. 

As  we  went  along  we  passed  a  field  hospital  of  portable 
barracks  erected  in  a  muddy  field.  It  was  easily  reached  by 
the  ambulances  from  the  lines  and  that  was,  we  supposed,  the 
only  redeeming  feature  about  it.  It  was  a  dismal  place  for 
everybody,  especially  the  surgical  staff  and  nurses.  Most  of 
the  wounded  who  came  there  scarcely  knew  when  they  came, 
and  did  not  care  when  they  left. 

The  first  town  the  Battery  came  to  was  Sommedieue;  here 
a  short  halt  was  called.  There  were  units  of  the  "Diamond" 
division,  that  is  the  Fifth  Division,  billetted  in  the  village. 
They  appeared  to  be  well  seasoned  troops  and  their  whole 
attitude  towards  us  was,  that  to  them  we  were  fairly  good. 
The  men  of  this  division  wore  a  red  diamond  on  their  shoulder 
as  an  isignia.  One  of  them  was  questioned  by  us  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  insignia,  and  he  answered  that  it  had  been 
granted  to  the  division  for  taking  Alsace-Lorraine.  He  gave 
us  this  enlightening  information  with  an  air  of  superiority 
which  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  We  thanked  him,  in  our 
way  of  doing  so,  for  the  information.  Now  we  knew  why  they 
were  so  important.  Fred  Stoddard,  that  sparkless  patriot,  did 
not  see  it  that  way.  He  straightened  from  his  mount  and 
turning  to  us  yelled : 

"For  the  love  of  Jim  Anderson,  don't  you  guys  know 
nothing?  Why,  man,  we  h'ate,  slep'  and  travulled  all  over 
Allsass  Loreen !  Gee  whiskers,  I've  got  ten  generashuns  of 
Loreen  cooties  in  ma  shirt  now.  Where's  the  Toul  sector,  in 
Sweden  d'you  s'pose?    It's  in  Loreen,  that's  w'ar  it  is!" 

Turning  to  the  5th  division  men,  Fred  continued:  "So,  ye 
took  Allsass  Loreen,  eh?  Well,  w'y  in  hell  didn't  cher  hold 
h'it?  Wear  a  red  diamond  on  ye  shoulder?  Diamond  dyes 
never  run,  I  s'pose?  Wot  it  blazes  ye  doin'  'roun  har  then? 
Wot  kind  of  soldjers  are  ye?    Come  on  men,  let's  go." 

With  this  load  of  75  millimeter  charge  off  his  chest,  Fred 
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gave  his  nag  the  heel  and  through  the  town  the  column 
resumed  its  march.  We  followed  the  road  leading  to  the 
citadel  of  Verdun  and  had  hopes  of  visiting  that  famous  city, 
but  just  when  we  thought  we  were  to  enter  it,  the  column  was 
turned  into  another  road.  There  was  no  reason  why  we  should 
have  gone  to  Verdun.  We  were  on  anything  but  a  sight- 
seeing tour.  A  long  stop  was  called  near  Thierville,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse.  A  temporary  bridge  spanned  the 
river  over  the  heaps  of  masonry  of  the  old  bridge  which  had 
been  destroyed.  There  were  several  barges  which  were  here 
and  there  in  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

During  this  halt  some  of  our  infantry  passed  us.  The  dough- 
boys told  us  there  had  been  an  engagement  during  the  day, 
and  our  boys  had  gotten  the  worst  of  it.  The  attack  had  been 
made  with  the  support  of  large  tanks  and  whippets,  as  the 
small  tanks  were  known;  but  at  the  outset  the  tanks  were 
stalled  in  shell  holes,  and  the  raid  was  called  off.  This  bit  of 
information  led  to  all  kinds  of  talk  about  the  new  sector  we 
were  now  going  into.  As  usual  the  rumors  about  it  were  far 
from  comforting. 

After  stopping  in  Thierville  the  Battery  resumed  its  march. 
It  was  still  raining  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  a  thin  and 
deep  muddy  slush  that  would  fly  from  the  wheels  spattering 
over  us,  so  that  we  appeared  to  be  more  like  bricklayers  than 
artillerymen.  Darkness  came  and  with  it  the  thousands  of 
creatures  of  our  imagination  which  peopled  the  night.  The 
battery  itself  as  it  moved  in  the  dark  seemed  to  be  a  phalanx 
of  phantoms,  and  though  it  was  weary  of  step,  there  was  a 
feeling  indefinable  that  the  spirit  of  the  unit  was  in  commu- 
nion with  the  thousands  of  spirits  which  hallows  this  historic 
spot. 

The  hills  took  on  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  ravines  between  the  hundred  of  hills  were  unfathom- 
able chasms  from  -which  echoed  the  roar  of  guns  of  the  past 
in  ceaseless  barrages,  the  staccato  of  machine  guns,  the  charge 
of  troops,  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  the  groans  of  the  dying. 
There  had  been  anxious  moments.    Feverish  preparations,  the 
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roads  choked  with,  troops  and  beasts  going  to  their  allotted 
place  in  the  earthly  hell;  the  remaining  few  of  crushed  units 
standing  undaunted;  dying  man  near  dying  horse;  the  man 
thinking  of  days  of  peace  and  smiling  faces,  the  beasts  terror 
stricken,  not  knowing  what  is  was  all  about,  all  these  memo- 
ries make  the  Epic  of  Verdun  and  it  seemed  to  rise  substan- 
tiated once  more  from  the  black  abysses  surrounding  us. 

We  thought  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  had  fallen 
here  and  whose  bones  were  scattered  throughout  that  region. 
Here,  thousands  of  guns  had  roared  for  weeks  at  a  time  on 
both  sides,  tearing  up  every  inch  of  the  ground,  leaving  an 
unsightly  waste  of  what  had  been  beautiful,  fertile  fields. 
Here  desperate  hand  to  hand  fighting  had  taken  place;  the 
troops  so  intermingled  that  for  some  time  the  artillery  fire  of 
both  sides  killed  the  friend  as  well  as  the  foe.  It  was  only 
when  an  expert  French  artillery  officer  directed  the  fire  by  per- 
sonal observation  on  the  scene  of  the  fighting,  that  the  French 
fire  was  regulated.  The  advance  on  Verdun  had  continued,  but 
every  hill-top  taken  by  the  Germans,  and  there  are  many  of 
these  hills,  meant  a  great  loss  of  men  to  them.  The  French 
had  disputed  every  inch  of  the  ground  till  they  had  halted,  not 
budging  an  inch  further  backward.  The  Crown  Prince's 
forces  came  very  near  Verdun,  but  the  strength  of  their  at- 
tack petered  out  and  they  were  forced  to  retreat  to  the  hills 
whence  they  had  come.  Could  we  have  failed  to  be  impressed 
as  we  marched  through  this  gigantic  altar  of  sacrifice  for  the 
cause  of  civilization? 

We  returned  to  thoughts  of  the  present  as  the  reports  from 
the  guns  around  us  were  now  sharp  and  loud,  which  indicated 
the  presence  of  some  of  our  batteries  which  were  already  in 
position.  Now  and  then  a  muffled  report  in  the  enemy  lines 
was  soon  followed  by  a  bang  and  a  crash  in  our  vicinity. 
The  night  fire  was  now  going  on  and  the  roads  would  be 
shelled,  we  knew.  The  enemy  had  also,  without  doubt,  some 
knowledge  of  our  movements.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
relieving  being  done  that  night,  as  was  seen  by  the  several 
battalions  of  tired  and  mud-covered  French  fantassins  coming 
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out  of  the  trenches,  on  their  way  back  to  the  rear  for  a  few- 
days  rest.  They  greeted  us  as  they  passed  and  exchanged 
"Pinard"  for  our  cigarettes. 

There  was  the  usual  question  about  when  the  war  would  end. 
The  answer  was  now,  "Bientot,  camarade."  This  always  put 
us  in  a  cheerful  mood,  even  if  inwardly  we  did  not  think  the 
war  would  soon  end.  It  was  the  17th  of  October,  twenty-four 
days  before  the  Armistice,  but  they  were  to  be  very  long  days 
for  us  all. 

We  passed  the  batteries  of  the  103rd  all  ready  in  position 
alongside  of  the  main  highway.  At  midnight  there  was  a  stop 
in  the  town  of  Samogneux,  near  a  cross-road  which  was  being 
shelled  heavily  with  both  explosives  and  gas.  This  was  a 
dangerous  spot  especially  for  a  column  of  guns  and  caissons, 
and  groups  of  troops.  After  a  short  halt  we  proceeded  on  our 
way.  All  the  carriages  passed  the  cross-road  safely,  but  we 
feared  for  the  fourgon  which  carried  the  instruments  and 
other  important  baggage  and  whose  position  was  always  the 
last  in  the  line.  It  was  also  the  clumsiest  to  handle.  As  it 
turned  the  corner,  a  spray  of  shells  fell  around  it.  The  team 
did  not  halt,  but  rolled  through  the  smoke  and  fumes  riddled 
though  it  was.    The  fourgon  was  saved. 

Jim  Anderson,  our  trusty  wagoner,  was  the  one  man  who 
could  carry  the  wagon  through.  He  drove  his  pair  of  big 
greys  better  than  anyone  in  the  regiment.  As  for  being 
scared,  he  did  not  know  the  feeling.  He  was  a  perfect 
wagoner,  knew  how  to  swear  at  a  horse  with  the  proper  tune ; 
he  could  chew  a  half  plug  of  tobacco  at  one  time  and  spit 
through  the  "poop-loop."  The  team  was  a  part  of  Sergeant 
Fred's  section,  and  he  was  tickled  to  see  it  come  through  with- 
out a  mishap.    Jim  Anderson  was  Stoddard's  righthand  man. 

"That's  a  man  for  ye,"  Fred  would  say.  "If  it  wan't  fer 
him,  Jeeames  H 'Anderson,  look  at  him,  boys,  if  it  wan't  fer 

him  by       I'd  be  a  cripple  now.    Gimme  a  chaw  of  terbacky, 

Jim." 

Jim  would  grin,  spit  and  hand  the  plug  to  Fred  without 
saying  a  word.    He  was  a  man  of  few  words. 
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As  we  were  about  to  turn  into  the  Ravin  des  Bois  des  Cau- 
res  to  go  into  position,  we  came  upon  a  sign  which  looked 
strange  to  us  and  brought  memories  of  home.  It  was  a  sign 
with  the  familiar  word  "Detour."  At  this  spot  the  Boches 
had  planted  a  tank  trap  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  for 
safety  we  had  to  go  around  it.  The  road  into  the  ravine  was 
fairly  good.  On  the  left  was  a  steep  hill  of  some  altitude.  On 
the  right  was  another  hill  of  about  the  same  altitude  and  on 
which  forward  slope  we  were  to  go  into  position.  There  was 
a  French  battery  in  position  at  that  time  and  we  waited  for 
it  to  leave.  It  was  an  awkward  place  for  a  Battery  and  con- 
trary to  all  redognized  principles  of  artillery  reconnoissance, 
the  forward  slope  of  a  hill  facing  the  lines  being  wide  open  to 
any  amount  of  firing.  With  any  kind  of  fair  firing  on  the 
part  of  the  Boches,  the  battery  occupying  such  a  position  could 
not  be  missed. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  protest  and  besides  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  do  so.  The  French  had  occupied  this  position, 
and  it  was  thought  we  could  do  the  same.  When  daylight 
came  we  were  established  and  awaiting  orders.  Just  as  the 
last  French  gun  was  leaving,  a  loud  whiz  was  heard  in  the  air. 
We  had  never  heard  such  a  loud  sound  from  a  shell  and  won- 
dered what  the  caliber  of  this  particular  one  might  be.  As 
it  came  nearer  the  roar  was  terrifying.  It  was  very  plain 
now  that  the  shell  was  to  fall  near  us.  With  the  crash  of  the 
loudest  thunder-bolt  imaginable,  it  landed  on  the  crest  of  our 
hill,  digging  a  hole  large  enough  for  the  cellar  of  an  ordinary 
house,  and  throwing  heaps  of  earth  and  large  rocks  for  a 
half  mile  around.  It  was  a  20-inch  shell  and  had  undoubtedly 
been  fired  by  a  railroad  gun.  These  shells  weighed  over  a 
thousand  pounds  and  were  usually  used  for  firing  on  cities  and 
such  targets.  To  fire  such  an  expensive  shell  on  a  small  bat- 
tery was  ridiculous.  It  was  another  sign  that  behind  the 
German  lines  the  old  discipline  was  giving  way  and  that 
demoralization  had  set  in. 

A  few  days  later  two  shells  of  the  same  caliber  were  fired 
at  us,  and  this  time  they  fell  very  near  our  guns,  giving  us  a 
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good  shaking.  In  front  of  our  battery  on  the  road  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  facing  us,  was  a  French  battery  of  six-inch  rifles. 
This  battery  had  just  established  itself.  The  men  were  build- 
ing shelters  for  themselves  and  abris  to  store  the  sacks  of 
powder.  One  of  the  big  shells  fell  at  the  very  foot  of  the  hill, 
digging  in  a  second  the  shelter  which  the  French  soldiers  were 
about  to  build.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  had  cleared  they  got 
their  shovels  and  leveled  the  sides  of  the  hole.  It  made  a 
very  large  and  confortable  dug-out  when  it  had  been  roofed 
with  corrugated  iron. 

From  the  time  the  Battery  had  entered  this  position  it  was 
exceedingly  busy  during  the  day  and  on  the  alert  for  gas  and 
other  shelling  every  night.  It  was  the  Boches  favorite  game 
to  register  with  air-bursts  late  every  afternoon  and  sweep  the 
ravine  at  night  from  midnight  to  daylight.  There  was 
always  a  good  amount  of  gas,  mostly  mustard,  which  settled 
over  the  whole  area.  When  chlorine  gas  was  used  it  would 
hang  in  thick  clouds  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  where  the 
guns  were  located.  This  forced  the  men  to  climb  the  hill 
until  the  cloud  had  swept  through  the  valley. 

The  Boche  was  very  observant  in  this  sector  and  it  meant 
a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  Battery  if  any  groups  of  men  or 
wagons  were  seen  about  the  area.  For  this  reason  all  ammuni- 
tion was  delivered  at  night  and  it  usiially  happened  that  these 
deliveries  were  made  during  the  night  fire  from  the  enemy 
lines.  The  road  was  about  200  yards  from  the  guns  and  as  the 
carriages  or  trucks  could  not  reach  the  guns  on  account  of  the 
shell  holes  and  deep  mud,  the  shells  were  dumped  near  the 
road  to  be  carried  by  the  gunners  to  the  shelters  near  the 
Battery.  This  meant  several  hours  of  hard  work  for  the  men 
each  night.  Often  a  shell  would  land  in  the  area  causing  the 
shells  to  explode  and  starting  a  roaring  blaze.  The  powder 
sacks  of  the  French  battery  before  us  would  burn  often,  and 
it  was  easy  for  the  Boches  air  observers  to  see  that  their  fire 
had  produced  results.  We  were  lucky  the  first  days  as  far 
as  the  gas  shells  were  concerned.  None  of  our  men  suffered, 
but  the  French  had  a  dozen  men  gassed  and  several  wounded 
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in  one  night.  Just  about  that  time  the  Battery  which  we  had 
relieved  was  entirely  gassed  in  the  position  to  the  right  of  us, 
to  which  it  had  moved.  Our  Battery  had  to  furnish  two  sec- 
tions to  man  their  guns  while  other  batteries  furnished  the 
rest  of  the  men. 

As  was  usually  the  case,  as  soon  as  we  had  established  our- 
selves in  a  position  we  would  then  take  time  to  reconnoiter  and 
learn  something  of  our  surroundings.  The  position  we  were 
occupying  had  been  a  minnerwerfer  post  which  had  been 
abandoned  a  few  weeks  previous  to  our  coming.  There  were 
two  real  dugouts.  One,  which  was  used  as  the  Battery  P.  C, 
and  the  other  as  the  telephone  booth.  As  a  German  position 
facing  Verdun,  it  was  an  ideal  location.  But  now  that  the 
enemy  had  retreated,  the  weak  side  of  this  position  was  ex- 
posed to  their  fire. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill  were  several  lines  of  trenches  sur- 
rounded by  wide  rows  of  barbed  wire.  There  had  been  severe 
fighting  here.  A  dozen  bodies  of  French  soldiers,  now  clothed 
skeletons,  were  lying  about.  Down  in  the  ravine  a  little  below 
the  guns  were  other  skeletons,  all  of  French  soldiers.  One  of 
these  bodies  attracted  attention.  The  skull  rested  snugly  in 
a  metal  helmet,  several  feet  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  Every 
day  as  we  went  to  the  mess-shack  across  the  ravine,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  before  us,  we  would  pass  this  particular  skele- 
ton. More  than  one  man  picked  up  the  skull  and  scrutinized 
it.  One  day,  one  of  the  men  recited  the  familiar  lines  of  Ham- 
let in  the  cemetery  scene.  I  looked  into  the  pockets  of  this 
soldier  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing  to  identify  him.  There 
was  a  letter,  from  his  mother  presumably.  The  rain  and  ex- 
posure had  besmirched  the  contents  and  made  it  barely  legible. 
I  was  able,  however,  to  make  out  that  soldier  was  about  due 
for  a  furlough  and  was  expected  home  where  a  feast  awaited 
him.  There  were  loving  words  here  and  there,  and  encourage- 
ment. The  name  of  the  soldier,  that  of  his  mother,  or  the 
town  where  the  letter  came  from  was  not  legible.  Here  was 
some  mother's  son  "Missing  in  Action",  one  of  the  many  un- 
known heroes  whose  entire  personality  was  engulfed  in  the 
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war.  There  was  no  disrespect  in  our  attitude  towards  these 
human  remains.  There  is  so  little  to  distinguished  a  few  bones 
from  the  material  debris  on  the  field,  that  sight  of  them  is 
looked  upon  with  an  unexplainable  passiveness.  It  was 
different  when  the  whole  structure  of  the  body  was  there. 
But  here  was  framework  of  what  had  been  a  man  we  knew, 
but  it  was  almost  nothing  now,  each  day  of  exposure  eating 
the  bones  away. 

We  were  not  the  only  ones  interested  in  the  bodies  of  the 
unknown  French  soldiers.  A  French  aspirant*  who  had  re- 
mained with  us  for  a  few  days  to  help  in  establishing  the  bat- 
tery, was  out  every  day  looking  over  the  skeletons  and  read- 
ing the  collar  numbers  on  the  tattered  uniforms.  He  did  this 
so  often  that  it  aroused  the  commander's  curiosity.  Lt.  Jones 
asked  him  why  he  was  so  interested.  The  man  who  was 
past  middle-age,  a  very  wealthy  Java  planter,  informed  him 
that  his  only  son  had  recently  been  reported  "Missing  in 
action",  and  as  he  had  been  fighting  in  this  territory,  he  won- 
dered if  he  would  not  come  across  his  body.  In  good  English, 
he  told  us  how  he  and  his  son  had  heard  the  call  of  the  Mother 
Country  in  far-off  Java.  They  had  left  a  happy  family  life 
and  travelled  thousands  of  miles  to  do  their  duty.  "What 
will  his  mother  say?"  the  father  said  pathetically.  "If  I  only 
knew  whether  he  was  a  prisoner  or  the  exact  spot  where  he 
was  buried,  that  would  be  some  solace.  But  to  think  that  he 
may  be  in  some  place  like  this...."  pointing  to  a  skeleton.  "I 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  it." 

The  French  aspirant  left  us  to  join  his  battery.  We  learned 
that  he  was  of  the  number  of  men  who  were  gassed  severely, 
and  we  thought  of  his  wife  and  little  daughters  far  off  in 
Java. 

The  first  big  attack  in  this  sector  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  October  23rd  when  we  opened  a  preparation  fire  to  support 
the  infantry  in  the  Belleau  woods.    The  fire  being  ended,  a 


*  A  sergeant  going  through  the  preliminary  service  previous  to 
becoming  an  officer. 
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rolling  barrage  was  started  and  it  moved  without  interruption. 
There  were  also  special  problems  to  fire  on,  according  to  the 
amount  of  resistance  at  certain  points.  At  one  time  it  would 
be  a  machine  gun  position,  a  battery  or  a  minenwerfer  em- 
placement. These  special  fires  were  directed  by  Captain  Cava- 
naugh  who  was  commanding  the  battalion.  D  Battery  was  on 
the  right  and  P  Battery  at  our  left.  The  captain's  head- 
quarters were  about  half  a  mile  to  the  right,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  ravine  around  a  bend.  As  every  fire  was  scheduled,  he 
came  to  the  front  of  his  dugout — it  was  called  so,  although  it 
was  only  a  hole  with  a  wide  opening  towards  the  enemy  lines 
— and  signalled  to  our  guns. 

The  fire  from  the  Boches  guns  had  been  exceptionally  heavy 
that  morning.  As  soon  as  we  had  opened  up,  a  concentration 
directed  from  a  Boche  plane  was  dropped  in  our  area.  The 
captain's  post  got  a  big  share  of  it.  He  was  also  visible  to 
the  enemy  observers  as  he  stood  and  waved  a  handkerchief, 
which  signal  meant  for  us  to  fire. 

While  our  guns  were  booming  away,  Lieutenant  Jones  and 
myself  were  watching  Battalion  headquarters  for  the  signals. 
The  shells  were  falling  thick  about  it.  One  fell  at  the  opening 
of  the  dugout  where  the  captain  had  just  gone  in  and  I  re- 
marked to  Lieutenant  Jones  that  the  shell  must  have  gotten 
him.  It  had.  There  was  a  rush  of  hospital  men  about  the 
dugout  and  a  few  minutes  later  a  wounded  man  was  being 
carried  out,  coming  towards  our  position  where  the  battalion's 
first  aid  station  was  located  and  commanded  by  Lt.  Mauser,  an 
intimate  friend  of  captain  Cavanaugh.  The  battalion  com- 
mander being  a  heavy  man,  it  was  no  small  task  for  the 
stretcher-bearers.  Those  who  know  what  it  is  to  carry  a 
wounded  man  will  understand  what  this  meant. 

It  was  a  steady  climb  through  a  shell-torn  field  to  reach 
the  first-aid  station.  I  ran  to  meet  the  litter  berrears  to  re- 
lieve them.  The  captain  was  in  a  semi-conscious  condition, 
his  face  horribly  torn  and  an  ugly  gash  in  his  head.  The 
wounds  were  partly  bandaged  and  he  held  them  tight,  his 
teeth  set,  not  uttering  a  sound.    We  thought  he  was  dying. 
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There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  hope  for  him.  His  service,  a 
splendid  one,  was  ended.  The  best  artilleryman  in  the  regi- 
ment was  going  away.  The  men  felt  this  deeply  as  they 
watched  the  disabled  form  of  their  former  captain  pass  behind 
the  guns.  He  had  been  a  strict  disciplinarian.  At  times  he 
had  seemed  to  be  hard,  but  it  was  always  for  a  purpose.  He 
was  a  man's  man,  and  had  no  use  for  half-hearted  effort  or 
mollycoddles.  He  had  trained  men  as  a  football  coach  for 
many  years  and  knew  their  frailities.  Captain  Cavanaugh 
was  never  a  man  to  indulge  in  compliments  to  his  men,  though 
at  times  he  was  aching  to  do  so.  But  every  minute  of  the  day 
he  was  praising  his  men  to  other  officers  and  fighting  for  them 
too.  This  was  the  "Cav"  unknown  to  the  men.  The  latter 
knew  "Cav"  the  officer  who  wanted  to  get  only  the  very  best 
out  of  his  men,  though  never  asking  the  impossible  or  the  ex- 
tremely hazardous.  He  was  now  gone,  and  was  to  undergo 
many  months  of  terrible  suffering  involving  the  resetting  of 
the  left  eye  in  its  socket,  the  replacing  of  the  right  cheek  bone 
and  having  half  of  his  face  made  over  again.  For  this,  and 
for  his  exceedingly  efficient  service  as  an  artillery  officer  he 
received  no  recognition.  Not  even  a  mention  in  orders.  After 
commanding  a  Battery  five  months  he  had  been  made  a  Cap- 
tain. After  commanding  a  battalion  for  many  weeks,  he  was 
made  a  Major  only  after  the  armistice,  while  he  was  lying  ill 
in  the  hospital. 

He  would  not  have  obtained  this  majority  had  it  not  been 
for  Major-General  Edwards.  It  happened  that  on  the  day 
General  Edwards  had  come  to  Battery  echelon  on  the  anni- 
versary of  our  landing  in  France,  the  captain  was  presented 
to  him  as  Captain  Cavanaugh,  commanding  the  2nd  Battalion 
of  the  102nd  F.  A.,  and  furthermore  the  father  of  five  sturdy 
youngsters  back  in  the  states.  The  General  wanted  to  meet 
the  officer  of  this  division  with  a  Rooseveltian  progeny. 

"Why,  Captain?"  the  General  asked,  turning  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  Herbert,  who  presented  the  captain.  Colonel  Herbert 
remarked  that  another  officer  had  been  recommended  for  the 
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majority.  The  General  inquired  who  this  officer  was.  He  was 
told  that  a  certain  captain  who  was  away  to  a  school  of  in- 
struction was  the  man  recommanded. 

"How  long  has  this  man  been  gone  from  the  regiment?" 
the  General  asked,  now  determined  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
thing. 

"Since  we  entered  the  Soissons  sector,"  Colonel  Herbert 
answered. 

"Why,  man,  this  officer  doesn't  hardly  belong  to  the  divi- 
sion. I  want  you  to  recommend  captain  Cavanaugh  for  a 
majority  at  once."  The  General  was  emphatic.  Colonel 
Herbert  remarked  that  the  officer  who  had  been  recommended 
was  only  on  detached  service,  and  that  he  was  captain  Cava- 
naugh's  senior  by  many  months  of  service  in  the  militia. 

"Colonel,"  the  general  continued,  "this  man  has  been 
rendering  fine  service  with  us  from  the  start  in  the  lines.  You 
say  he  is  a  very  efficient  artillery  officer,  and  that  he  has 
bandied  the  battalion  exceptionally  well.  I  think  he  deserves 
that  majority,  and  I'll  see  that  he  gets  it.  I'm  going  to  consult 
my  adjutant  as  soon  as  I  get  back  to  headquarters,  and  I  want 
you  to  call  me  up  about  it.  Now  I'll  remember  this,  and  want 
it  done." 

The  recommendation  went  through  and  the  Captain  was 
made  a  Major,  though  after  the  "old  man"  had  left  us. 

Colonel  Herbert  was  strictly  military  in  everything.  No  one 
can  accuse  him  of  favoritism.  Though  captain  Cavanaugh 
was  a  close  friend  to  him  and  he  could  have  used  his  in- 
fluence to  help  him,  he  maintained  that  strict  discipline  that 
knew  no  friend,  but  all  soldiers  in  his  command.  "Long 
John"  was  as  just  as  a  man  possibly  can  be.  When,  however, 
the  occasion  warranted  a  reprimand,  be  it  for  officer  or  private, 
no  one  was  spared.  He  was  every  seventy-five  inches  of  him 
a  soldier. 

There  was  no  let-up  in  the  firing  until  late  in  the  afternoon 
the  day  that  the  captain  was  wounded.  The  firing  had  been 
heavy  and  we  had  expended  over  600  shells  in  that  short 
space  of  time.    Things  quieted  down  for  a  while,  when  at 
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about  six  o'clock  the  rocket  guard  yelled,  " Barrage I"  The 
gunners  ran  to  their  pieces,  and  after  resetting  them  on  the 
barrage  line  fired  away.  We  thought  it  strange  that  we  had  to 
fire  a  barrage  and  thought  that  the  infantry  had  lost  the 
ground  they  had  taken  during  the  day.  The  guard  was  not 
so  sure,  it  seemed,  that  it  was  a  real  barrage  signal.  Another 
rocket  went  up  in  the  lines.  This  time  the  guard  yelled: 
"Increase  range  100  meters."  This  we  did.  It  looked  like 
an  advance  for  us.  Another  increase  was  made  according  to 
the  guard's  observation,  for  now  he  was  seeing  all  kinds  of 
signals. 

We  had  been  the  first  to  open  fire.  The  first  battalion  on 
the  right  now  opened  up,  not  knowing  why,  perhaps.  The 
whole  brigade,  including  the  French,  was  soon  shooting  away. 
Then  wires  were  busy  from  headquarters.  They  wanted  to  find 
out  what  it  was  all  about,  and  where  the  fire  had  originated. 
The  investigation  led  to  this  guard,  a  new  man  at  the  front,  be- 
longing to  a  neighboring  battery.  He  had  made  the  whole 
division's  artillery  fire  away,  and  the  increases  he  had  yelled 
to  us  had  carried  our  fire  for  over  half  a  mile  into  the 
enemy's  line.  This  fire  swept  across  an  open  space  and  fell 
into  the  Ormont  woods  where,  as  luck  would  have  it,  German 
troops  were  concentrating.  They  were  caught  like  rats  in  a 
trap.  The  fire  was  so  intense  that  over  seventy  of  them  gave 
themselves  up.  They  passed  our  position  on  their  way  to  the 
rear  the  following  day.  The  guard  in  the  meantime  had  been 
sent  back  to  the  echelon  in  disgrace.  Nevertheless,  his  mis- 
take had  given  us  a  number  of  prisoners. 

As  the  days  went  by  it  seemed  as  if  things  were  getting 
worse.  The  fire  from  the  enemy  artillery  was  relentless  day 
and  night.  During  the  day  it  was  explosive  shells  and  by 
night  the  latter  again,  and  a  drenching  of  gas  of  all  species. 
We  managed  to  carry  on,  though  there  were  signs  of  ap- 
proaching exhaustion.  This  was  especially  visible  among  our 
infantry,  who  established  their  reserve  camp  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  before  us.  They  walked  about  as  if  in  a  daze,  un- 
shaven, their  uniforms  torn  and  dirty.    There  was  no  time 
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for  any  dudering  or  any  primping  up.  There  was  a  heavy 
task  for  us  to  do  here,  and  it  seemed  as  if  our  division  was  to 
stick  until  there  would  not  be  any  of  it  left  to  stick. 

Whenever  the  infantry  units  came  to  the  reserve  holes  be- 
fore us,  the  Boches  observers  never  missed  seeing  them  and  a 
fierce  shower  of  shells  would  follow,  which  everybody  would 
share.  At  the  end  of  such  fires,  there  was  always  the  usual 
quota  of  dead  and  wounded,  to  be  buried  or  carried  away. 
Often  we  would  watch  the  fire  as  it  swept  the  ravine  coming 
towards  us,  falling  in  our  midst  and  leaving  us.  On  one  occa- 
sion, as  we  were  watching  the  infantry-men  lying  down  to 
avoid  the  splinters  from  the  shells,  a  group  of  men  were  seen 
folding  blankets  while  making  their  packs.  A  shell  fell  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Tatters  of  blankets  and  humanity  rose  in 
the  smoke.  The  burying  was  done  shortly  after  and  the  butts 
of  battered  guns  set  up  in  the  ground,  with  bayonets  used  as 
the  arms  of  the  temporary  crosses  which  were  to  mark  these 
fresh  graves. 

These  incidents  happened  so  quickly  and  followed  each  other 
so  closely  that  our  intense  excitement  prevented  us  from 
realizing  the  horror  of  the  situation.  One  day,  a  155  mm.  gun 
of  the  103rd  artillery  came  on  a  sniping  excursion  and  es- 
tablished itself  in  our  ravine.  Shortly  after  being  laid,  it 
opened  up.  It  was  during  the  afternoon.  Evidently,  it  was 
making  a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  Germans,  for  a  Boche  observer 
flew  over,  braving  an  aerial  barrage,  to  see  where  the  ob- 
noxious gun  was.  He  caught  it  firing  and  signalled  to  his 
guns.  The  first  shells  landed  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  over 
which  the  sniper  was  firing.  They  were  short  and  the  ob- 
server regulated  the  firing  and  the  other  shots  came  nearer 
and  nearer.  A  target  was  registered  and  the  crew  was  wiped 
out.  It  was  done  so  quickly  that  at  first  we  thought  the  gun 
had  ceased  firing  for  safety.  It  was  only  when  one  of  our 
men,  who  was  coming  up  the  road,  found  the  whole  crew  dead 
beside  the  gun,  that  we  learned  that  other  casualties  were  to 
be  added  to  the  already  heavy  toll  of  "Death  Valley." 

Our  turn  was  to  come.    On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  Oc- 
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tober,  the  firing  was  exceptionally  severe.  The  kitchen  was 
blown  to  pieces  and  all  those  about  gassed.  The  guards  at 
the  guns  were  gassed.  The  wheels  of  some  of  the  guns  were 
shattered  and  the  shelters  pierced  by  splinters.  There  had 
been  no  firing  for  us  during  that  interval,  but  everybody  was 
up  wondering  who  the  victims  were.  Daylight  came,  and  the 
firing  ceased.  Smoldering  shell  piles,  debris  of  all  kinds  told 
of  the  havoc  caused.  The  stench  of  the  gas  was  nauseating. 
At  first  we  thought  the  effects  of  the  gas  would  be  slight,  but 
by  noon,  eleven  men  had  to  be  evacuated.  Cook  Newton, 
whose  body  was  blistered  by  mustard  gas,  and  Bill  Murphy,  a 
K.  P.,  were  blind.  The  other  men  panted  and  choked  as  the 
poison  settled  in  their  lungs.  These  men  left  us  carrying  their 
rolls,  walking  away  with  slow  creeping  death  in  their  breasts. 
That  was  the  last  we  saw  of  most  of  them. 

That  afternoon  the  enemy  started  to  register  with  air-bursts, 
presumably  for  the  night  fire.  The  caliber  of  shell  was  larger 
than  usual,  and  it  attracted  our  attention.  The  whole  battery 
was  out  watching  the  firing.  We  remarked  that  the  enemy 
guns  had  a  perfect  direction  over  our  position.  While  watch- 
ing the  bursts  it  detracted  our  attention  from  a  plane  u  hich 
undoubtedly  was  observing  for  the  guns,  as  we  soon  found  out. 
Lieutenant  Jones  was  also  looking  on.  Suddenly,  we  realized 
that  one  of  the  shells  instead  of  bursting  in  the  air,  was  coming 
down  on  us.  It  burst  in  our  midst.  Turning  to  the  smoke  of 
the  shell  several  yards  away,  I  saw  our  lieutenant  rising  out 
of  the  smoke.  It  seemed  so  improbable  that  he  had  not  been 
touched  by  the  shell,  though  it  had  landed  at  his  feet,  that 
there  was  a  rush  to  help  him  and  the  several  wounded  men. 
Then  the  men  ran  for  shelter.  A  concentration  of  8-inch  shells 
known  as  210 's  fell  in  the  area.  I  ran  to  the  lieutenant  and 
followed  him  into  the  P.  C.  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  him. 
He  was  choking  and  suffering  from  the  concussion.  He  found 
it  hard  to  breathe  in  the  thick  air  of  the  shelter,  so  I  suggested 
that  he  go  to  the  door  for  fresh  air.  I  followed  him  there.  As 
we  were  standing  looking  about  as  each  succeeding  big  shell 
tore  up  the  earth  around  us,  there  was  a  cry  for  help.  Look- 
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ing  towards  a  shelter  about  50  yards  away,  we  saw  Sergeant 
Whitehead,  our  special  detail  non-com.,  running  about  like  a 
mad  man,  and  crying  for  help.  He  was  shell-shocked.  We 
gathered  from  his  actions  that  something  had  happened  in 
the  shelter.  I  instantly  thought  of  a  cave-in,  and  ran  towards 
the  dug-out,  shouting  for  picks  and  shovels.  Lieutenant  Jones, 
though  barely  able  to  stand  on  his  feet,  followed. 

That  sprint  to  the  dug-out  amidst  the  bursts  was  a  fast  one. 
On  entering  the  dug-out,  we  found  a  man  on  a  bunk.  It  was 
Perry,  a  mere  lad.  His  left  foot  was  shattered.  He  did  not 
want  any  care,  but  told  us  to  first  see  to  the  men  in  the  small 
room  which  adjoined  the  one  we  had  entered.  This  part  of 
the  dug-out  was  somewhat  lower  than  the  rest  of  it.  It  was 
dark  and  unearthly  moans  emanated  from  it.  I  walked  in  and 
scratched  a  match  for  light.  The  gas  was  heavy  and  the  air 
of  the  room  was  thick  with  the  smell  of  burnt  powder  and 
smoke.  The  first  rays  of  the  light  fell  on  Lovejoy,  who  had 
been  my  kunkmate  at  the  Marne.  He  was  ghostly  pale  and  his 
eyes  were  glassy.  He  recognized  me  and  mumbled  my  name 
and  something  about  home.  I  bent  over  him,  and  told  him  to 
bear  up,  that  he  was  all  right.  I  did  hope  it  was  so,  but  he 
closed  his  eyes.  The  wound  he  had  showed  he  was  beyond 
help.  Jack  Brosnahan  and  lieutenant  Berry  had  come  up  and 
they  carried  him  out.  He  died  on  the  stretcher  while  being 
carried  away. 

Lieutenant  Jones  had  gotten  flash-lights,  and  it  was  now 
easier  to  get  to  the  rest  of  the  wounded.  A  part  of  the 
earthen  roof  of  the  dug-out  had  fallen  and  buried  some  of  the 
men.  There  was  one  alive.  It  was  Phil  Millay.  He  was 
telling  us  to  see  to  Enos  Harpell,  our  chief  mechanic  who  was 
lying  beside  him.  Bending  towards  Enos,  I  saw  he  was  beyond 
help.  He  and  Millay  had  been  inseparable  pals.  Millay  in- 
sisted that  we  should  care  for  his  chum  first.  I  did  not  want 
to  tell  him  the  truth,  but  told  him  if  he  would  let  us  get  him 
out  first,  it  would  be  easier  to  get  his  pal.  The  man  was 
suffering  terribly.    He  tried  to  rise,  but  fell  back  with  a 
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groan.  We  had  to  trample  the  bodies  to  get  to  him.  Lt.  Berry 
and  Brosnahan  carried  him  out.  Millay  bore  up  fine,  though 
one  of  his  legs  was  shattered  and  had  to  be  amputated. 

Looking  over  the  bodies,  we  recognized  Jerry  Lamb  and 
Herman  Langsman,  two  of  our  chiefs  of  sections.  With  Har- 
pell,  we  had  lost  three  of  the  most  important  men  for  the 
firing  of  the  guns.  All  of  the  men  we  had  just  lost  were  dear 
to  us,  and  the  darkest  gloom  in  all  the  war  settled  over  the 
battery.  I  thought  of  the  strangeness  of  fate.  Lovejoy,  who 
had  been  in  many  narrow  scrapes  with  me,  had  left  the  Bat- 
talion P.  C,  where  he  had  been  captain  Cavanaugh's  orderly. 
He  had  stayed  after  the  latter  had  been  wounded.  Upon  being 
relieved  he  came  to  us  to  be  where  "there  was  something 
doing,"  as  he  often  would  say.  He  was  scheduled  to  go  to  the 
echelon  the  following  morning,  though  he  did  not  relish  the 
idea  of  being  away  from  action.  Fate  had  decreed  that  he 
would  be  with  us  to  the  last. 

During  those  terrible  moments  which  seemed  hours,  dark- 
ness was  fast  settling  in  the  valley.  The  shells  were  still 
pouring  in  on  us  and  with  the  coming  of  night  we  shuddered 
in  the  presence  of  the  newly  slain  comrades,  who  but  a  short 
while  ago  were  so  full  of  life.  While  deliberating  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  bodies,  a  runner  came  up  with  an  order.  I  ran 
to  him  and  after  having  signed  for  it,  I  found  it  called  for 
immediate  fire.  I  handed  the  order  to  lieutenant  Jones  who 
staggered  towards  the  P.  C.  to  figure  the  problem.  I  followed 
him.  We  were  in  a  bad  fix,  and  two  of  our  chiefs  had  to  be 
replaced  right  away.  Lieutenant  Jones  set  himself  to  work  on 
the  maps,  while  tears  flowed  freely  as  he  figured.  I  called  the 
chief  of  sections  who  came  up  for  the  data  of  the  firing  which 
was  to  start  immediately  and  last  until  day-break.  The  gun- 
ner-corporals replaced  the  sergeants  who  had  gone.  Not  one 
of  the  problems  was  missed  during  the  night,  though  the  bat- 
tery was  seriously  handicapped  by  its  losses.  The  gallantry 
and  doggedness  of  "Jigger"  Jones,  though  stricken  with  the 
gas  and  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  had  carried  the  day. 
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It  had  been  another  night  of  "horrors",  as  the  men  would 
say.  The  shells  had  fallen  ceaselessly  in  our  area,  a  big  share 
of  them  being  gas.  One  of  our  mules  was  killed  near  the 
water-cart  where  its  team-mate  stood  braying  pitifully.  We 
wished  w  e  could  have  taken  him  with  us.  The  tank  was  punc- 
tured in  hundreds  of  places,  letting  out  every  drop  of  drinking- 
water.  The  driver  of  these  mules  had  neglected  them  and  was 
to  be  disciplined.  However,  he  rehabilitated  himself  on  this 
night  by  his  pluck  and  bravery  for  which  he  was  recom- 
mended. He  was  gassed  and  sent  away  the  next  day.  He 
died  shortly  after. 

When  morning  came  and  comparative  peace  reigned  once 
more,  preparations  were  made  for  the  burial  of  our  dead.  The 
mechanics  built  crosses  for  Jerry  and  Enos.  Langsam,  being 
a  Jew,  a  straight  board  was  to  be  placed  over  his  grave  which 
was  between  the  two  others.  We  had  reckoned  without 
Shatsoff  who  came  up  from  the  echelon  with  a  star  of  Zion 
that  he  had  made  and  which  replaced  the  straight,  meaning- 
less board. 

The  grave  was  dug  so  as  to  be  large  enough  for  three  men. 
The  bottom  was  covered  with  boards  of  ammunition  boxes.  The 
sides  were  also  arranged  in  the  same  manner.  The  bodies 
were  pinned  in  blankets  and  laid  side  by  side  in  the  pit. 
Boards  were  placed  between  them  to  keep  them  separate.  This 
operation  being  done,  the  burial  ceremony  was  soon  to  take 
place.  Chaplain  Peabody  came  and  read  the  touching  com- 
mittal service.  As  the  grave  was  being  filled  we  could  scarce- 
ly believe  that  only  yesterday  at  that  very  hour  these  men, 
our  comrades  now  cold  in  death,  had  been  like  the  rest  of  us 
looking  forward  to  the  speedy  ending  of  the  war  and  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Armistice  Day. 

On  this  morning  of  November  11th,  the  world  awaited  with 
anxiety  the  news  which  was  to  tell  whether  the  greatest  war 
in  history  was  to  continue  with  its  daily  bloodshed,  or  whether 
fighting  would  really  cease  so  that  men  could  get  together 
finally  and  talk  peace.  If  in  the  rear  there  were  signs  of  an 
approaching  peace,  for  us  in  the  line  there  was  the  same  old 
routine  of  the  war.  We  were  on  our  way  to  another  position 
for  a  special  attack.  An  Austrian  gun  was  firing  upon  us  and 
had  made  many  victims,  when  the  news  came  that  the  Armis- 
tice had  been  signed.    It  was  then  about  six  o'clock. 

The  news  had  come  by  wireless.  There  was  a  French  T.  S. 
F.  station  nearby  and  the  wonderful  news  was  brought  from 
there  to  our  column  which  was  halted,  awaiting  daylight  to 
go  into  position.  At  first  we  did  not  believe  it  could  be  true. 
The  report  spread  like  wild-fire  up  and  down  the  column.  To 
say  it  caused  a  sensation  is  putting  it  mildly.  It  struck  us 
like  a  thunderbolt  from  out  of  a  cloudless  sky,  making  us 
speechless  for  the  first  time  in  the  war.  We  did  not  dare  to 
be  too  credulous  for  fear  our  hopes  would  for  the  nth  time 
be  dashed  to  earth  again.  When  captain  Swaim,  who  was 
commanding  the  battalion,  confirmed  the  message,  then  we 
accepted  it;  still  we  were  without  words  to  express  all  the 
varied  feelings  which  crowded  each  other  in  our  innerselves. 

But, — there  had  always  been  a  but — there  was  a  clause  in 
this  armistice;  it  was  to  go  into  effect  only  at  eleven  o'clock. 
It  was  now  a  few  minutes  past  the  sixth  hour  of  the  morning. 
The  battery  was  scheduled  to  open  fire  at  nine  o'clock  and  no 
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orders  were  forthcoming  countermanding  it.  There  was  less 
than  five  hours  between  us  and  the  end  of  the  war,  but  ample 
time  for  many  things  to  happen. 

This  consideration  cooled  us  down  somewhat  and  reawaken- 
ed our  faculty  for  volubility.  If  we  could  only  see  it  through 
we  thought  and  expressed.  The  preparations  for  going  into 
action  were  made  as  soon  as  the  battery  marched  into  the 
ravine  of  "le'bois  Brule"  to  the  right  of  Verdun.  There  was 
already  a  French  battery  of  six-inch  guns  in  the  ravine.  The 
position  was  a  trap.  There  was  no  real  road  out  of  it  but  the 
one  we  had  taken  to  come  in  and  this  had  almost  been  entire- 
ly destroyed  by  shell  fire  and  had  been  the  cause  of  our  delay 
in  going  into  position  that  night.  We  could  not  afford  to  stall 
our  guns  in  the  night,  so  we  had  to  wait  for  daylight  to  choose 
a  location  between  the  shell  eaten  hills. 

While  the  battery  was  getting  ready  to  fire,  some  of  the 
infantry  units  passed  by  on  their  way  to  the  lines.  They 
thought  the  Armistice  was  a  farce  since  it  did  not  do  them 
any  good.  They  were  scheduled  for  an  attack  a  short  while  be- 
fore fighting  was  supposed  to  cease.  When  we  saw  them  going 
up  our  spirits  were  dampened  also.  We  felt  as  if  someone 
was  trying  to  play  a  huge  joke  on  us.  If  the  war  was  to  cease 
at  eleven  o'clock,  why  was  there  to  be  an  attack?  Why 
snatch  from  some  men  the  last  chance  they  had  of  coming 
through  the  war  safely?  Of  all  the  perplexing  questions  of 
the  war,  this  was  one.  Perhaps  there  was  a  reason  for  this, 
we  thought,  so  all  there  was  left  for  us  to  do  was  to  take  our 
chances  until  the  last  second  of  the  fighting. 

When  the  battery  was  about  to  open  up  it  was  found  that 
it  could  not  reach  a  part  of  the  line  upon  which  it  was  ordered 
to  fire,  on  account  of  the  hill  before  it.  This  forced  us  to 
wait  until  the  barrage  had  lifted  and  reached  the  point  where 
we  could  fire  with  results.  The  firing  was  also  made  difficult 
by  the  constant  moving  of  horses  and  ammunition  wagons 
along  the  narrow  path-like  road  that  lead  to  the  crest  of  the 
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hill  facing  us.  Our  shells  were  clearing  the  hill  but  by  a  close 
margin,  so  the  fire  had  to  be  directed  with  great  precaution, 
so  as  not  to  hit  the  troops  who  were  moving. 

On  this  last  day  of  fighting  we  were  to  use  American-made 
shells  for  the  first  time  in  the  war.  We  had  not  seen  any  of 
them  until  this  day.  A  strange  coincidence  it  was  that  we 
should  use  them  to  celebrate  the  Armistice  for  this  last  firing 
as  it  progressed  became  a  real  jubilee.  The  guns  seemed  to 
be  doing  their  best.  The  men  fed  them  gleefully  and  as  they 
barked  they  seemed  to  call  for  more.  The  rain  of  the  morning 
had  ceased  and  the  fog  was  clearing  away.  A  clear  sky  was 
to  be  the  scenic  setting  when  the  curtain  dropped  on  the  great 
drama.  Time  did  not  fly  by  any  means  though.  We  glanced 
at  our  watches  and  counted  the  long  minutes.  There  was 
little  response  from  the  enemy,  but,  still  we  did  not  feel  safe. 
There  remained  another  hour  of  firing  yet,  and  in  an  hour  the 
whole  battery  could  have  been  easily  wiped  out  by  an  ordinary 
concentration  of  shell  fire  in  this  trap  we  were  in. 

The  French  guns  were  also  booming  away  and  things  looked 
as  we  had  been  seeing  them  for  months.  But  the  end  was 
coming.  As  the  historic  hour  of  eleven  approached  the  feel- 
ing was  tense.  At  10.55  the  officers  went  to  the  guns  and 
pulled  the  lanyard,  each  saving  the  shell-case  as  a  souvenir. 
Just  one  minute  before  eleven,  lieutenant  Jones  went  to  one  of 
the  pieces  and  waited  for  the  last  second  of  the  war.  We  all 
watched  him  at  this  dramatic  moment.  Emotions  choked  us 
and  we  were  dazed  as  the  last  flash  and  crash  of  the  gun 
brought  our  activities  in  the  war  to  an  end. 

The  war  was  ended!  All  was  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
We  looked  at  each  other,  not  knowing  whether  to  cry  or  laugh. 
Shouts  of  joy  broke  the  spell.  The  battery  was  soon  in  an 
uproar;  we  danced  around,  embracing  each  other  and  yelling: 
"The  war  is  over,  the  war  is  over,  hurrah!  When  are  we 
going  home  now?"  No  more  fear  of  shell  fire.  No  more  fear 
of  aeroplanes.  No  more  night  hikes  or  all-night  vigils  on  ac- 
count of  gas  or  for  firing.    No  more  sleeping  in  rat  holes. 
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We  got  right  down  to  business  and  rescued  our  belongings 
from  the  damp,  filthy  destroyed  dugouts  we  had  chosen  in 
this  area  as  a  possible  refuge  if  it  come  to  be  too  hot.  We 
chose  grassy  plots  around  to  pitch  our  pup-tents.  Though 
the  nights  were  cold,  we  could  have  fires  now.  There  was  no 
fear  of  detection  by  the  planes.  Wood  was  collected  by 
wrecking  dugouts  and  everyone  was  well  supplied  with  the 
fuel.  The  guns  were  cleaned  and  swabbed  and  made  ready 
to  move.  There  was  little  left  for  us  to  do  after  that  and  this 
also  seemed  strange  to  us. 

The  celebration  increased  as  the  hours  rolled  by.  The 
French  artillery  near  us  supplied  the  good  cheer  by  the  pail. 
One  of  them  kept  coming  up  to  the  area  with  a  pail  of  rhum 
and  a  pail  of  pinard.  Each  pail  contained  about  fifteen  quarts. 
The  whole  month's  supply  was  being  used  up.  There  was 
dancing  and  "parlevooing"  going  on  at  a  mile  a  minute  rate. 
The  ration  cart  came  in  with  a  supply  of  flour  and  the  now  very 
happy  cooks  were  soon  busy  making  biscuits,  a  great  luxury 
indeed !  We  were  to  have  evaporated  milk  in  our  coffee  and 
oleomargarine  to  top.  There  was  to  be  steak  and  boiled  po- 
tatoes      in  fact  a  meal  fit  for  any  buck  private. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  await  orders 
as  to  our  next  move.  We  walked  about  as  we  wanted  to, 
through  shell-torn  fields  where  for  more  than  three  years  no 
one  had  dared  to  tread  in  the  open.  Now  the  war  was  ended, 
we  were  without  a  care.  We  rambled  through  the  trenches 
and  picked  up  rockets  and  other  fireworks  for  the  night's 
celebration.  Supper  time  soon  came,  which  like  the  noon 
mess  was  a  hearty  one.  After  supper  we  built  fires  at 
the  foot  of  our  tents  where  we  sat  and  smoked.  Some  of  the 
boys  were  with  the  French  artillerymen  where  there  was  sing- 
ing and  dancing  going  on,  with  stops  to  make  rounds  with 
the  "vin  rouge."  There  was  nothing  to  stop  the  merry- 
making. After  celebrating  with  the  French  there  were  fire- 
works and  some  of  the  more  adventurous  unscrewed  shells  and 
and  dump  the  charge  in  a  heap.  When  this  was  lighted  it 
made  a  handsome  bonfire. 
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The  night  was  clear  and  a  full  moon  was  shining.  The 
setting  could  not  have  been  better  for  the  celebration.  Bands 
were  playing  in  the  trenches  and  even  in  the  German  lines 
there  were  fireworks  and  music.  Some  of  our  men  gathered 
around  the  fires  and  sang  old  songs  of  home  and  mother,  of 
love  and  sweethearts  and  all  those  things  that  touch  the 
soldier's  heart.  It  was  late  when  the  last  man  had  turned  in. 
Little  heaps  of  red  embers  here  and  there  shone  in  the  night, 
while  healthy  snores  emanating  from  numbers  of  tents  told 
that  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks  the  men  were  sleeping 
without  a  care.  It  was  with  a  great  feeling  of  relief  we  rolled 
up  in  our  blankets  that  night,  to  think  that  the  war  with  all 
its  uncertainties  was  over.  Often  we  would  awaken  during 
the  night  feeling  that  there  was  something  doing,  only  to 
remember  that  there  was  no  more  war.  We  would  then  roll 
over  and  sleep  with  the  greatest  comfort  imaginable. 

Thus  came  the  night  of  this  first  day  of  peace  in  four  years. 
What  terrible  things  had  taken  place  during  that  time.  Mil- 
lions of  men  had  been  slain.  Millions  of  lives  had  been  crush- 
ed in  the  hell  of  battle.  Anxious  moments  there  had  been, 
with  few  moments  of  exultation.  The  world  had  been  shaken 
to  its  foundation.  Every  sea  had  carried  the  news  of  the 
conflict  to  the  remotest  regions.  Every  sheet  of  news  of  the 
universe  was  not  without  its  mention  of  it.  America  had  risen 
and  by  its  genius  for  organization  had  sent  legions  of  its 
youth  to  foreign  shores  in  this  strife  for  the  cause  of  Civiliza- 
tion. An  ideal  no  one  can  dispute  and  which  to  deny,  is  to 
desecrate  the  graves  of  our  pals  who  were  now  lying  along 
the  line  from  Toul  to  Soissons. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Going  Home. 

The  excitement  of  the  Armistice  had  hardly  cooled  than  our 
thoughts  turned  towards  home.  When  were  they  going  to 
send  us  home?  That  was  the  all  important  question  of  the 
moment.  There  were  always  some  with  supposed-to-be  ad- 
vanced information,  who  said  that  our  division  had  done  so 
well,  that  we  were  to  be  sent  home  so  as  to  arrive  there  by 
Christmas.  It  would  have  been  a  difficult  task  even  for  G.  H.  Q. 
to  do  this,  but  we  always  expected  the  impossible  to  be 
accomplished....  we  had  seen  it  done  so  often,  so  we  thought. 
Other  less  popular  rumor  dispensers  said  that  we  were  to 
march  into  Germany,  which  we  really  did  not  care  to  do  after 
over  ten  months  of  constant  moving  to  and  fro.  We  were 
looking  forward  for  at  least  a  few  moments  respite  from  mov- 
ing and  the  attractions  of  the  Rhine  did  not  mean  anything 
to  the  division  which  was  badly  in  need  of  a  rest,  a  good 
bath,  clothes  and  equipment. 

As  events  would  have  it,  we  did  not  go  into  Germany,  but 
three  days  after  the  Armistice  found  us  on  our  way  to  the 
rear.  Every  bit  of  ammunition  was  left  behind,  we  had  no 
use  of  it  now.  We  still  had  the  guns,  the  carriages  and  a 
poor  looking  lot  of  horses.  These  we  were  to  leave  behind 
with  a  heavy  heart.  We  even  felt  sad  on  having  to  leave  the 
trusty  guns  which  had  been  our  companions  throughout  the 
thick  of  the  fray.  The  horses  being  alive  excited  our  sympa- 
thy to  the  utmost.  They  knew  us  and  we  knew  them.  They 
were  as  tired  of  it  as  we  were,  still  they  had  stood  it  as  we 
had.    When  the  day  came  to  corral  them  and  see  them  go 
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away  in  a  long  line,  a  man  would  have  had  to  be  made  of 
stone,  so  as  not  feel  that  some  of  our  best  pals  were  leaving 
us  forever.  We  would  never  see  them  again!  What  was  to 
become  of  them?  What  were  to  be  their  occupations  now  that 
peace  was  here?  Some  would  go  to  the  farms,  others  to  other 
duties.  Would  they  be  well  treated?  Would  they  remember 
us  ?    If  they  only  could,  we  thought ! 

Now  that  we  were  without  any  other  equipment  but  our 
packs,  we  found  ourselves  to  be  practically  like  the  infantry, 
only  we  did  not  have  to  tote  a  rifle  right  away.  But  that  was 
to  come,  however.  Someone  had  to  take  a  load  of  extra  guns 
back  and  we  were  the  ones  to  do  it.  Everyone  of  us  was 
eventually  issued  a  handsome  rifle  which  had  to  be  kept 
greased  and  spotless.  Something  to  replace  the  daily  routine 
of  grooming  and  feeding  horses.  It  follows  that  we  had  to 
learn  how  to  handle  these  new  arms  and  drills  were  held  to 
that  end.  After  being  artillerymen  we  were  now  to  become 
infantrymen. 

After  a  period  of  hikes  we  finally  came  to  our  final  billet, 
which  was  the  town  of  Salmagne,  in  the  Meuse  department. 
It  was  a  dreary  looking  place  with  less  than  a  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  winter  season  was  fast  approaching  with  its 
daily  rain.  Time  was  spent  with  fatigue,  foot-drilling  and 
cleaning  the  mud  off  our  shoes.  Seven-day  furloughs  were  now 
in  order  and  some  of  the  men  took  advantage  of  them  to 
escape  the  surroundings  for  some  brief  moments.  There  was 
not  much  excitement,  except  that  our  faithful  "Jakie"  be- 
came sick  and  we  had  no  success  in  restoring  him  to  health. 
He  had  been  ailing  ever  since  we  had  left  the  horses  behind. 
We  had  almost  lost  him  on  the  trip  to  this  town.  Someone 
had  stole  him  and  we  did  not  expect  to  see  him  again.  We 
were  being  carted  away  on  big  trucks,  when  passing  through 
a  town  where  an  engineer  regiment  was  located  I  saw 
our  mascot  wandering  around  mournfully.  I  whistled  and  in 
two  bounds  the  big  fellow  had  reached  the  truck  and  jumped 
in.  Now  he  was  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  majestic  self. 
Poor  boy,  he  was  bound  to  leave  us  too.    He  never  got  over 
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his  sickness  and  died  one  night  on  the  train  which  was  taking 
us  from  this  town  to  another  area  nearer  the  coast.  As  the 
train  was  in  motion  there  was  no  time  to  stop  to  bury  him. 
We  waited  until  we  passed  a  river  and  from  the  open  door  of 
the  box-car  threw  him  in.  Our  dear  faithful  Jakie  who  had 
been  through  battle  and  peace  with  us  was  no  more.  He 
joined  the  rank  of  undimmable  memories  of  those  eventful 
days. 

It  was  a  cold  and  bleaky  day  when  we  pulled  up  at  the 
station  of  Anrosey,  on  way  to  our  second  billeting  area.  This 
little  town  was  to  become  our  own  and  the  most  popular  one 
we  can  remember.  Here  we  were  to  be  received  as  the 
children  of  the  family.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  us.  The 
night  was  cold  when  we  rolled  into  the  village.  The  people 
had  blazing  fires  in  their  hearths  with  a  warm  welcome  in 
their  hearts.  Eggs  were  gathered,  rare  white  bread,  potatoes 
for  the  very  popular  "f rites,"  good  coffee  and  the  usual  wine. 
Soon  after  settling  down  in  the  billets,  the  men  were  gathered 
around  the  fireplaces  in  the  different  homes,  conversing  as 
well  as  they  could  with  the  mothers  and  children.  It  was  a 
sight  to  be  remembered  and  which  brought  comfort  to  the 
tired  and  weary  outfit. 

Our  stay  in  this  haven  of  whole-hearted  hospitality  lasted 
but  one  night.  The  next  morning  we  set  out  again  for  a 
march  of  over  twenty  miles  to  our  next  permanent  billets.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  we  had  a  green  major  who  was  mounted 
and  setting  the  pace.  The  pace  he  set  was  no  easy  one  and 
soon  the  men  were  exhausted.  How  that  major  did  stand  for 
a  lot.  What  the  men  called  him,  and  he  heard  it  all,  does  not 
bear  repeating.  Finally,  the  whole  battalion  was  halted  on  a 
hill  overlooking  a  wide  valley  and  across  which  a  cold  wind 
was  blowing.  The  men  were  perspiring  from  the  exertion  and 
many  caught  cold.  That  night  when  we  straggled  into  Saul- 
xures,  our  billet  town,  there  was  no  spirit  left.  About  fifteen 
men  had  to  be  sent  to  hospital  that  very  night  with  what  was 
called  influenza,  but  which  was  really  a  serious  chill.  The 
next  day  others  left  us  to  go  to  the  hospital.    We  had  arrived 
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here  on  December  23.  By  Christmas  over  fifty  men  were  in  the 
hospital  and  fourteen  died.  Conditions  were  alarming  and 
captain  Swain  who  was  now  commanding  us,  saw  that  all  the 
sanitary  precautions  as  ordered  by  headquarters  were  put  into 
force. 

Christmas  came  and  went.  While  at  Salmagne  we  had 
feasted  on  a  newly  killed  lamb  for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
here  we  were  to  have  a  roasted  pig  for  our  Christmas  dinner. 
There  was  a  service  that  day  in  the  village  church  and  in  one 
of  the  houses  for  all  who  wanted  to  attend. 

Another  feature  to  the  Christmas  celebration  was  the  visit 
of  President  Wilson  to  Langres,  the  divisional  headquarters 
town.  We  could  not  all  go  to  see  him,  but  delegations  from 
every  battery  were  sent  down  to  represent  the  regiment.  This 
official  visit  of  the  president  to  the  division  was  an  honor 
which  we  all  felt  proud  of,  and  in  face  of  the  numerous  criti- 
cisms that  we  were  being  discriminated  against  as  a  division, 
it  was  a  great  boost  to  the  morale  of  the  men. 

The  holidays  speeded  by  and  towards  the  middle  of  January 
we  moved  way  across  the  country  into  the  Sarthe  Department. 
We  were  getting  nearer  the  coast  and  nearer  home.  This  long 
trip  to  our  last  billeting  area  was  a  two-day  trip  during  a 
cold  spell  with  the  result  that  it  was  a  very  stiff  and  weary 
bunch  of  men  that  stepped  out  of  the  box-cars  at  the  town 
of  Mayet.  The  first  batallion  of  the  regiment  was  billeted 
in  the  town  and  our  batallion  was  sent  up  in  the  country 
around  a  cluster  of  farm-houses.  Here  we  were  to  spend  busy 
weeks  preparing  for  regimental  drill  competitions  and  for 
the  divisional  review.  The  men  were  getting  to  be  more 
proficient  with  the  rifle  and  the  drills  were  splendid  ones. 

Things  were  getting  to  be  more  and  more  pleasant.  The 
weather  was  becoming  milder  and  there  was  sports  of  all  kinds. 
A  football  game  between  the  101st  artillery  and  our  regiment 
created  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  teams  were  made  up  of 
famous  college  football  men  and  the  men  turned  out  in  a  body 
to  witness  the  game.  Each  regiment  took  a  side  of  the  field 
with  its  band  and  there  was  much  cheering  and  "razzing." 
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The  bands  played  and  everybody  sang.  Major-General  Hale 
was  present  with  his  staff  and  the  village  people  turned  out 
in  large  numbers.  The  101st  won  the  game  and  paraded 
triumphantly  up  and  down  the  field  with  colonel  Goodwin  of 
Napoleonic  stature  and  grit,  beaming  all  over.  We  asked  for 
another  game  and  this  one  was  a  tie,  so  we  never  had  the  satis- 
faction of  giving  our  colonel  Mack  a  chance  to  tell  his  col- 
league "I  told  you  so." 

Another  athletic  event  which  attracted  attention  was  a 
boxing  match  between  Kid  Kloby  of  the  1st  battalion  and 
Mulvey  of  our  battalion.  The  fight  was  to  last  10  rounds  and 
about  40,000  francs  was  paid  out  in  bets.  Over  5,000  men  were 
present  at  the  bout  which  was  won  by  Kloby  in  the  ninth 
round.  Battery  F,  Mulvey 's  outfit,  had  bet  its  payroll  on  him. 
It  was  a  gloomy  company  which  returned  to  the  billets  that 
day. 

The  day  of  the  big  review  finally  came  and  over  35,000  men 
gathered  on  the  plain  of  Ecommoy.  We  had  to  hike  about  10 
miles  to  reach  the  field.  Throughout  the  morning,  units  came 
from  every  corner  of  the  plain  with  standards  and  colors  fly- 
ing. It  was  a  sight  of  military  splendor.  Especially,  when 
the  colors  of  the  entire  division  were  massed  to  the  front.  The 
men  to  be  decorated  were  also  gathered  in  front  of  the  divi- 
sion square.  General  Pershing  was  to  review  us  with  a  promi- 
nent French  general.  Three  buglers  were  stationed  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  field  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  division  was  divided  into  brigades 
of  infantry,  artillery,  the  Engineers,  the  Sanitary  and  hospital 
corps,  ammunition  trains  and  other  units.  The  ranks  of 
thousands  of  men  extended  for  over  a  mile  on  the  immense 
plain. 

After  several  hours  wait  the  General's  white  charger  came 
up,  lead  by  an  orderly  way  across  the  field.  The  buglers  blew 
"Attention"  to  the  four  corners  of  the  large  square  of  huma- 
nity. Every  man  in  the  thirty-five-thousand  assembled  stood 
rigid  while  the  General,  followed  by  his  staff,  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  around  the  entire  division.    The  infantry  stood 
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with  fixed  bayonet.  Though  the  day  was  overcast,  the  sight 
of  the  colors,  hundreds  of  them  unfurled,  with  the  drab  of  the 
uniforms  against  the  gray  of  the  plain  and  the  leafless  trees, 
made  a  picture  which  remains  indelible  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  privileged  to  witness  it. 

As  the  General  rode  around,  the  band  struck  up  a  lively 
march  and  the  horses  pranced  in  true  military  style.  We  were 
all  curious  to  get  a  glance  of  our  commander-in-chief  as  it  was 
the  first  occasion  that  all  the  men  in  the  division  had  that 
opportunity  at  the  same  time. 

We  had  been  awaiting  the  General  for  several  hours.  When 
we  saw  him  ride  around  we  felt  somewhat  relieved  because  we 
thought  that  would  be  as  far  as  the  inspection  would  go.  But 
it  was  not  so  with  "Black  Jack."  He  had  other  plans  in  view. 
He  had  no  sooner  returned  to  his  starting  point,  than  he  dis- 
mounted and  proceeded  to  inspect  every  man  in  the  division. 
The  first  organizations  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  divisional 
square  were  maintained  at  attention  and  given  orders  to  open 
ranks.  The  rest  of  us  were  set  "At  rest",  and  as  the  General 
approached  a  unit  "Attention"  was  resumed. 

"Look  at  him,"  the  boys  muttered.  "He's  going  to  see 
every  guy  in  the  whole  division.  Believe  me,  he's  going  to  do 
some  walking."  The  General  surely  did  walk  during  that  in- 
spection. And  he  did  it  at  a  pace  that  his  staff  could  hardly 
follow.  The  feelings  of  disappointment  among  the  men  to  have 
to  wait  until  the  General  inspected  every  man,  gave  way  to 
admiration  as  they  saw  his  stalwart  figure,  so  full  of  vim  and 
"pep,"  a  thing  all  soldiers  like,  moving  about  up  and  down 
the  ranks. 

"You've  got  to  admit  the  old  boy's  there,"  the  men  said  to 
each  other.  It  was  over  an  hour  before  the  General  reached 
our  unit.  As  he  inspected  our  company  he  made  comments 
on  our  appearance  and  stopped  to  look  at  several  packs  and 
equipment.  We  heard  him  say,  as  he  passed,  that  he  was  very 
well  pleased  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  men.  This 
made  him  all  the  more  stronger  with  the  men,  and  now  that 
the  inspection  was  almost  over,  we  were  among  the  last  units. 
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we  looked  forward  to  going  back  to  the  billets.  There  was 
still  the  ceremony  of  bestowing  medals  to  more  than  a  hundred 
men  and  also  decorating  the  colors.  That  was  soon  over,  how- 
ever. Then  the  immense  body  of  men  was  seen  to  dislocate 
itself  to  march  in  review;  the  infantry  first,  with  bayonets 
greaming  in  the  air,  thousands  of  them  as  they  marched  pass 
the  General,  who  stood  with  the  newly  decorated  men  and  his 
staff  at  his  side.  After  each  unit  had  passed  the  reviewing 
stand  it  broke  into  a  double  time  trot.  The  sight  was  a  thrill- 
ing one.  Our  blood  shot  through  our  veins  as  we  felt  our- 
selves a  part  of  this  majestic  as  well  as  historic  spectacle.  We 
felt  also  that  the  General  must  have  himself  felt  a  great  pride 
in  this  great  organization,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Our  turn  came  to  pass  the  reviewing  stand  to  trot  off  while 
the  band  played  "Yankee  Doodle."  There  was  then  the 
march  to  the  billets  for  us.  We  counted  the  kilometers,  as 
now  we  were  all  very  hungry.  Night  had  come  when  we  ar- 
rived at  our  shacks.  A  fine  mess  was  awaiting  us,  so  that 
there  was  no  time  for  anyone  to  "crab."  Everybody's  mouth 
was  so  well  filled  that  there  was  no  chance  to  talk.  After  the 
mess  the  men  gave  their  opinion  on  the  review,  which  was 
quite  flattering  to  us,  even  if  we  did  say  so  ourselves. 

Soon  after  the  review,  preparations  were  being  rushed  for 
the  home  journey.  The  men  were  producing  less  and  less 
cooties,  and  the  baths  were  as  often  as  possible.  The  rules  at 
the  port  of  embarkation  were  very  rigid  on  sanitation.  We 
were  told  that  an  outfit  even  with  only  one  cootie,  was  likely 
to  be  held  up  at  Brest  for  some  time  before  being  allowed  to 
sail.  There  was  sound  logic  in  that,  because  we  were  all  well 
acquainted  with  the  prolific  qualities  of  this  bosom  friend  of 
ours  for  several  months. 

This  big  day  finally  came  with  the  death  of  the  last  cootie. 
The  unit  got  rid  of  its  excess  baggage  and  for  the  last  time 
travelling  was  to  be  done  by  the  "40  hommes  and  8  chevaux" 
cars.  It  was  a  rainy  morning  when  the  train  pulled  into  the 
station  of  Brest.    Then  there  was  the  march  to  camp.  Here 
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the  men  were  initiated  to  the  gigantic  kitchens  where  thou- 
sands of  men  were  fed  every  meal.  There  must  have  been 
over  70,000  men  in  camp.  There  followed  other  inspections 
and  baths. 

The  most  melodious  words  we  ever  heard,  were  those  of 
"Forward  March"  from  the  camp  to  the  ships.  Here  we 
found  as  we  had  when  we  had  left  Hoboken,  that  it  was  no 
child's  play  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  There  was  the 
usual  red  tape,  but  this  had  to  end  sometime  and  the  units  were 
finally  on  board  awaiting  the  time  to  sail.  That  time  came 
at  last  and  it  was  with  blurred  eyes  that  the  men  saw  the 
shores  of  France  disappear  on  the  horizon.  A  part  of  our 
youth  was  left  behind  to  become  like  the  mist  which  was 
wrapping  the  land  where  comrades  dear  to  us  had  been  called 
by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  rest  beneath  the  poppies,  where 
they  had  gone  through  the  sublime  adventure  of  their  young 
lives. 

"What  a  change  had  come  over  the  men  since  the  day  they 
had  sailed  from  America.  Then  they  were  youths  full  of  ad- 
venturous spirit.  Now  they  were  matured  men  who  had  seen 
the  saddest  things  man  can  ever  witness.  They  had  faced 
death  and  felt  it  pass  near  them.  Some  had  shed  their  blood 
and  carried  ugly  scars  to  remind  them  of  those  unforgettable 
days.  Others  bore  in  their  breasts  the  poison  of  the  gasses 
which  since  has  conquered  them.  As  our  eyes  turned  from  the 
spot  where  the  continent  had  disappeared  in  the  deep,  in  the 
direction  of  America,  our  hearts  beat  fast  and  cried  out  for 
home,  and  the  controlled  emotions  of  the  months  of  hardships 
and  the  privations  of  affection  were  hardly  restrained.  The 
sun  had  set  on  this  eventful  day  in  our  lives.  We  now  looked 
forward  to  the  scene  of  our  boyhood,  the  laughing  streams, 

the  familiar  cottage  with  mother  and  sweetheart  waiting  

that  dear  old  land  for  which  it  was  a  privilege  to  fight. 
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CHKONOLOGrlCAL  ITINERARY 

OF  THE  BATTERY 
FROM  ITS  ORGANIZATION  TO  DEMOBILIZATION. 


Organized  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  May  12,  1917.  Called  into  service 
July  25;  on  duty  at  Worcester  Armory.  To  Camp  Fuller  on  July  26. 
Move  to  Camp  Curtis  Guild,  Boxford,  Mass.,  on  July  29.  Left  that 
camp  on  September  20  for  overseas  service. 

In  New  York  on  September  21.  Boarded  U.  S.  Convoy  Transport 
"Finland"  on  same  day.  Sailed  out  of  New  York  harbor  on  Septem- 
ber 22. 

Arrived  at  port  of  St.  Nazaire,  France,  October  5,  1917.  Left  ship 
October  7  to  go  to  Base  Camp  No.  1,  St.  Nazaire.  Left  this  camp 
on  October  17  to  go  to  Camp  Coetquidan,  Morbihan  department  in 
Brittany.  Left  this  camp  on  February  3,  1918,  to  go  to  the  Front. 
Arrived  at  Soissons  on  February  4.  Disentrained  and  went  to  echelon 
near  Vauxrezis. 

Left  Vauxrezis  February  8  to  go  into  line.  Echelon  established  at 
Montecouve.  First  half  of  battery  goes  into  line  in  the  "Mont  des 
Tombes"  position.    Second  half  goes  into  line  on  February  9. 

Left  Chemin-des-Dames  sector  on  March  20.  Arrived  at  Brienne- 
le-Chateau  on  March  21.  Disentrained  and  billeted  at  Arsonval- 
Jaucourt  the  same  day.  Left  that  town  on  March  23  and  went  to 
Arrentieres  to  billet.  Left  Arrentieres  on  March  25  and  went  to 
Champcourt  to  billet.  Left  Champcourt  Marche  26  and  went  to 
Villiers-sur-Marne  to  billet.  Left  that  town  March  27  and  went  to 
Bettaincourt  to  billet.  Left  that  town  on  March  30  to  billet  in  Cher- 
misey.  Left  that  town  on  March  31  to  billet  in  Fort  de  Pagny. 
Moved  in  the  town  of  Pagny-la-Blanche-C6te  on  April  1st.  Left  the 
town  on  April  4  for  Grandmenil.  On  April  5  left  that  town  to  go  into 
Toul  Sector. 
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Echelon  established  at  Sanzey,  Meurthe-et-Moselle  on  April  5. 
Battery  positions  near  Mandres.  Left  positions  on  June  23  for  coup- 
de-main  near  Mamy  in  Luneville  region.  Left  this  position  on  June 
25  for  echelon. 

Left  Toul  sector  June  28.  Arrived  to  billet  in  Ourches,  Meuse. 
Left  that  town  June  30.  Entrained  at  Vaucouleurs.  Disentrained  at 
Dammartin  in  Marne  sector  on  July  1.  Billeted  at  Epieds-sur-Marne 
on  July  2.  Left  that  town  on  July  4  for  St.  Cyr-sur-Morin  arriving 
there  on  July  5.  Left  that  city  that  night  and  billeted  in  Cocherel 
on  July  6.  Left  that  village  on  July  8  and  established  echelon  near 
Charly. 

Went  into  active  position  in  Marne  sector  on  July  8.  Left  that 
position  on  July  21  to  go  to  La  Ferme  de  la  Maison  Blanche  on  July 
18.  Left  position  on  July  21  to  go  to  La  Ferme  de  Sacrerie  on  July 
22.  Left  that  position  on  July  25  to  go  to  Bois  La  Fere.  Left  that 
position  on  July  27  to  go  to  La  Ferme  de  la  Croix  Blanche  arriving 
there  on  July  28.  Left  that  position  on  August  1  to  go  to  Planchette 
Woods  on  August  2.  Left  the  woods  on  August  2  to  go  to  Chery- 
Chartreuve  same  day.  Relieved  from  duty  in  Chateau-Thierry  sector 
on  August  4. 

First  stop  in  relief  in  Beuvardes  woods  on  August  5.  Left  woods 
on  August  6  to  go  to  Chateau-Thierry  arriving  there  on  August  7. 
Left  the  city  to  go  to  Sarcy-sur-Marne  arriving  there  on  August  7. 
Left  that  city  on  August  13  for  Chateau-Thierry.  Entrained  in  that 
city  on  August  14  for  Cote  d'Or  department,  disentraining  at  Monti- 
gny-le-Roi  on  August  14.  Left  that  town  on  August  15  for  Chau- 
mont-le-Bois  to  billet. 

Left  Chaumont-le-Bois  for  St.  Mihiel  sector  August  28.  Disen- 
trained at  Tronville  on  August  29.  Camped  in  woods  near  town. 
Left  camp  same  night  and  camped  in  woods  near  Rignaucourt  on 
August  30.  Left  that  camp  on  September  5  for  camp  near  Rupt-en- 
Woevre.  Left  that  camp  on  September  10  for  first  position  in  St. 
Mihiel.  sector  near  St.  Remy. 

Left  St.  Remy  in  advance  to  Longeau  Ferme  on  September  12.  To 
To  edge  of  Plaine  de  Woevre  on  same  day.  Left  plain  and  Longeau 
Ferme  on  September  13  to  go  in  reserve  position  on  hill  near  Mouil- 
ly.  Left  that  position  on  September  14  to  go  in  position  on  opposite 
hill.  From  that  position  went  in  active  position  in  Les  Eparges  on 
September  15.    Relieved  from  service  in  this  sector  on  October  9. 

On  way  to  Verdun  and  Neptune  sector  on  October  11.  Arrived  in 
Bois  de  Sartelle  on  October  12.  Battery  leaves  woods  to  go  into 
position  on  October  16.    In  position  in  Ravin  du  Bois  de  Caures 
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(Death  Valley)  on  October  17.  Echelon  established  at  Thierviille. 
Left  that  position  on  morning'  of  November  11  to  go  into  position  in 
Ravin  de  Bois  Brule.    Armistice  ends  active  service  in  the  war. 

Relieved  from  this  position  on  November  14.  Stop  at  Belrain  on 
way  to  the  rear  on  November  14.  Left  that  town  on  November  15. 
Stopped  at  Salmagne,  Meuse,  to  billet.  Left  that  town  on  December 
20.  Entrained  at  Tronville  and  arrived  at  Anrosey  on  afternoon  of 
December  21.  Left  that  town  on  December  22  and  billeted  in  Saulxu- 
res,  Haute-Marne.  Left  that  town  on  January  16  and  arrived  at 
Mayet,  Sarthe,  on  January  18.  Billeted  in  outskirts  of  town.  Left 
Mayet  for  Brest  on  March  28,  arriving  at  port  on  March  29.  Sailed 
from  Brest  on  March  31  aboard  the  "Mongolia"  and  arrived  in  Boston 
harbor  on  April  10.  From  port  to  Camp  Devens  on  same  day.  Mus- 
tered out  at  that  camp  on  April  29. 


Officers  who  have  served  with  Battery  E,  102nd  F.  A.  in  the 
United  States  and  in  France,  in  order  of  rank  at  time  of  service. 


NAME 


RANK 


RESIDENCE 


*Trombly,  Arthur  P. 
*Cavanaugh,  Frank  W. 
*Swaim,  Roger  D. 

Gravel,  Romeo  A. 

Power,  John  D. 
*Jones,  George  W. 

Inches,  Henderson 

Freudenthal,  Sigurd 

Glazier,  Edwin 

Dubard,  Walter  H. 

Cover,  Lee  H. 

Porter,  Ernest  C. 

Lincoln,  Winslow  S. 

Thompson,  Andrew 

Berry,  Wilbur  F. 

Crowley,  Edward 

Bell,  George 

Foster,  Dwight 

Frost,  Rufus  S. 

Currie,  John 

Simpkins,  Willard 

Challenger,  Stanley 

White,  Edward 

Briergs,  Winfred 

McGuinn,  James  J. 


Capt. 
Capt, 
Capt. 
1st  I 
1st  I 
1st  I 
1st  I 
1st  I 
1st  I 
1st  I 
1st  I 
1st  I 
2nd  : 
2nd  : 
2nd  ] 
2nd  ] 
2nd  ] 
2nd  ] 
2nd  ] 
2nd  ] 
2nd  ] 
2nd  1 
2nd  ] 
2nd  ] 
2nd  ] 


Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  York  City 
Orlando,  Florida 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Gardner,  Mass. 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Boston,  Mass. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Montana 


*Officers  who  commanded  the  organization. 
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NAME  RANK 

Aaron,  James  H.  Pvt. 

Abbott,  Alvin  L.  Pfc. 

Adams,  Ernest  Pvt. 

Anderson,  James  H.  Wag. 

Andersen,  Edward  R.  Pfc. 

Allen,  Alfred  E.  Cpl. 

Barbeau,  Valmore  Pfc. 
Beauregard,  Alexandre  J.  Pvt. 

Belanger.  Alfred  E.  Pfc. 

Belisle,  Philip  L.  Pvt. 

Bezanson,  Raymond  C.  Pvt. 

Bibeau,  Peter  Ch.  Mech. 

Bogle,  Frederick  J.  Pfc. 

Bolduc,  Henry  E.  Sgt. 

Bowen,  Frank  A.  Pvt. 

Boyle,  Arthur  H.  Pvt. 

Brigham,  Arthur  J.  Pvt. 

Brisson,  Charles  H.  Saddler 

Bruinsma,  Sietse  P.  Pfc. 

Broadbent,  Arthur  Pfc. 

Brocklebank,  Daniel  Pvt. 

Broderick,  Frederick  J.  Cpl. 

Brosnihan,  John  J.  Mech. 

Brown,  Arthur  S.  Cpl. 

Brown,  Everett  W.  Cpl. 

Brown,  James  S.  Pvt. 

Brown,  Robert  M.  Pfc. 

Buckley,  John  H.  Pfc. 

Buckley,  William  J.  Pvt. 

Burbank,  Harold  R.  Cook 

Caisse,  Leon  J.  Cpl. 

Calnen,  William  J.  Pfc. 

Carpenter,  William  L.  Cpl. 

Carroll,  Charles  H.  Cook 

Carroll,  William  E.  Pfc. 

Carson,  Howard  F.  Pfc. 

Champigny,  Emile  J.  Pvt. 

Clark,  William  H.  Cpl. 

Collette,  Henry  J.  Pfc. 

Collins,  George  Pvt. 

Connor,  John  P.  Pfc. 

Comtois,  Henry  Pvt. 

Copp,  Raymond  A.  Pvt. 

Corey,  Ralph  A.  Sgt. 

Cosky,  Ralph  L.  Pfc. 


RESIDENCE 

Roby,  Texas 
Worcester,  Mass. 
No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Webster,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass, 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Olneyville,  R.  I. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
North  Grafton,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Webster,  Mass. 
Rochdale,  Mass. 
Marlboro,  Mass. 
Northboro,  Mass. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Millbury,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Oxford,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Spencer,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  L 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Leicester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


*Names  of  men  killed  in  action  or  who  have  died  of  wounds  or 
sickness  are  not  included  in  this  roster. 
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NAME 

Cote,  Wilfrid  E. 
Crothers,  James 
Curto,  Thomas  E. 
Cusick,  George  J. 

Dalmaso,  Louis 
Davison,  Earl 
Donahue,  Arthur  T. 
Donais,  Josephat  R. 
Drapeau,  Alphonse  J. 
Drummond,  Oral  L. 
Dursthoff,  Esthen  E. 

Earls,  James  H. 
Ethier,  Leo  J. 
Evans,  Harry 
Evans,  John 

Faucher,  Walter  L. 
Firmin,  Stanley  K. 
Fitzgerald,  Fred  J. 
Fitzgerald,  James  J. 
Fontaine,  Rodolphe  J.  D. 
Fortin,  Albert  J. 
Fortier,  Albert  J. 
Fortin,  Alphonse 
Fraser,  Alexander  J. 
Furey,  Thomas  F. 

Geroux,  Harris  A. 
Giddings,  George  R. 
Gilinsky,  William  E. 
Goff,  Winslow  H. 
Grant,  Charles  K. 
Grove,  Frederick  L. 
Gully,  Francis  W. 
Gurney,  Henry  W. 

Harpell,  Sandy  L. 
Harson,  Howard  E. 
Hasseltine,  Manly  W. 
Haywood,  Clio  G. 
Heon,  Ector 
Hinckley,  Fred  H. 
Holt,  Robert  C. 
Horgan,  William  J. 
Houghton,  Edward  A. 
Houghton,  James  H. 

Ingraham,  Frank  E. 

Johnson,  Arvid 


RANK 

RESIDENCE 

Cpl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Jrtc. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Pvt. 

Lee,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

Cook 

Southbridge,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Cantril,  Iowa 

Mech. 

Millbury,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Sup.  Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Millbury,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

OOOK 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

^Vorcester,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

draft  on  IVTass 

Pvt. 

W^rcGstcr,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

WV^rop^tpr  IVTass 

*T  v/  J-           O  U     J-  4  ifXCiOGv 

1st  Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Marion,  Mass. 

Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Stab.  Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Auburn,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Onmonta,  Ala. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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NAME 

Keating,  George 
Kentile,  William  J. 
King,  John 
Knox,  Walter  F. 

LaBranche,  Ernest  E. 
Labossiere,  Alexander  2 
LaFleur,  Arthur  L. 
LaFrance,  Leo  J. 
Lalone,  Ernest  J. 
LaPorte,  Jerry  S. 
Lawrence,  Harold  E. 
Legassey,  George  E. 
LeClair,  George  A. 
LeDuke,  Henry  J. 
Lynch,  Joseph  M. 

Madigan,  Francis  W. 
Mansfield,  Raymond  G. 
Martin,  John  B. 
Madden,  Joseph  R. 
Mason,  Frank  S. 
Mayo,  Frederick  L. 
Mayo,  Nelson  E. 
McCoy,  John  H. 
McCutcheon,  Floyd  D. 
McDonald,  James  P. 
McGee,  Edward  W. 
McGill,  Samuel  D. 
Miles,  Charles  E. 
Mackay,  Joseph  F. 
Miles,  Charles  E. 
Millay,  Phillip  P. 
Miller,  Robert  E. 
Millett,  Roland  C. 
Monroe,  James  E. 
Morrissey,  Lewis  E. 
Moylan,  John  J. 
Murphy,  William  P. 

Newton,  Leon  F. 
Nystrom,  Frederick  W. 

Oster,  George  F. 

Paranto,  Ernest  L. 
Perry,  Louis 
Perry,  Willis 
Person,  Gotfrid  P. 
Pettis,  William  H. 
Phelps,  William  W. 
Pilet,  Ervin  G. 
Pomerleau,  Arthur 
Potvin,  Omer 


RANK 

RESIDENCE 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pic. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

ric. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cook 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Jrvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

rishl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Bugler 

Worcester,  Mass. 

sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

rvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

OpI. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

rrc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

^rorcp(>tpr  Mass 

Cpi! 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cook 

Natick  Mass. 

X  V  La 

V    illi  ll'l  Cll  l,Ull)      J.  1  o        J-  • 

Pfc. 

Fall  River  Mass. 

Mess  Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Set 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Set 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

No.  Grafton,  Mass. 

1  Vti 

Pvt. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Mech. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Q nvi n  n*"fi o  1  / 1     1VT qoc 
opi  lllglltJlU,  IVldo^. 

rvi. 

XVlcLQdlcl  JT  alibi  XN .  J- 

rvl. 

ClnviTi  rrfi  ol  H      TVT ' l  c o 

opriiigiitJiUj  ividbb. 

vv  orcebttii ,  lvid&b. 

rvi. 

VV  OlCfcJoltrl ,  l¥ld,bb. 

IT  V  I. 

\  A/  /~k  I'^DC'f              TVl  QCC 

VV  Ul  LcoLcI  j  IVActbo. 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Webster,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Troy,  Mo. 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Bugler 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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NAME 

Powers,  John  J. 
Price,  Arthur  W. 
Priddy,  John  H. 
Proulx,  Theodore 
Pruneau,  Charles  L. 
Putnam,  Frederick  J. 

Rambo,  Samuel  E. 
Redstone,  Wallace 
Rochette,  Rosario  E. 

Saragian,  Mesrop 
Sargent,  Leon  A. 
Shatsoff,  Nathan 
Shattuck,  Lawrence  W. 
Sibley,  Ralph  W. 
Simpson,  Cecil  E. 
Smith,  Herbert 
Smith,  William  E. 
Snow,  George  N. 
Sorensen,  Neil  S. 
Spencer,  Samuel 
Sterzing,  Albert  E. 
Stevens,  Harold  A. 
Stevens,  Charles  B. 
Stout,  Clarence  E. 
Stoddard,  Frederick  E. 
Strandberg,  John  E. 

Tanner,  Frederick  C. 
Terrill,  Charles  F. 
Thompson,  William  J. 
Thompson,  Wayne  A. 
Thoreen,  Eric  A. 

Valley,  Charles  M. 
Vandenberg,  John  W. 

Walsh,  David  I. 
Walsh,  Mathew  J. 
Way,  Frank  K. 
Wentworth,  Samuel  F. 
Whitehead,  Arthur  H. 
Whittaker,  George  H. 
Whitworth,  Frank 
Wood,  Nelson  P. 
Wood,  Clarence  D. 
Writer,  Edward  B. 


RANK 

RESIDENCE 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Helena,  Ark. 

Sgt. 

Southbridge,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Clinton,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Cpl. 

Auburn,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Opl. 

Cpl. 

Concord,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

No.  Grafton,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Revere,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Pfc. 

Pvt. 

Wovcp^fpr  Mjiss 

Pfc' 

Russell,  Mass. 

Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

rwt. 

TK4-4-r-.-fi.-il  A  Mncp 

rTttsneici,  Mass. 

.rlc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pic. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pic. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Clinton,  Mass. 

Pvt! 

Boston,  Mass. 

Bugler 

Boston,  Mass. 

Sgt. 

Northboro,  Mass. 

Wag. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Hshr. 

Union,  Me. 

Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Woodville,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Zinkiewiecz,  Frank 


Pvt. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
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CASUALTIES. 
KILLED  IN  ACTION. 


NAME 

French,  Charles  G. 
Frostholm,  Nils 
Gaudette,  Joseph  F. 
Harpell,  Enos  A. 
Johnson,  George  A. 
Lamb,  Harold  C. 
Langsam,  Hermon  E. 
Lindberg,  Carl  J. 
Lydgman,  Carl  J. 
Rand,  Walter  A. 


Allen,  Harold  G. 
Benoit,  George  L. 
Demers,  Alfred  J. 
Lovejoy,  Earle  E. 
Richards,  Edward  G. 
Walker,  George  H. 


Doyle,  Joseph  J. 
Minney,  Charles  F. 
Moore,  Michael  F. 
Palraa,  Frank 
Pennington,  James  K. 
Upright,  Roelif  M. 
Whiting,  Robert 


RANK 

RESIDENCE 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Spencer,  Mass. 

Ch.  Mech. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Sgt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Cpl. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pfc. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Pvt. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS. 

Pfc. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pfc. 
Cpl. 
Pfc. 

DIED  OF  SICKNESS. 

Pvt. 
Pfc. 
Pfc. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Dorchester,  Mass. 


New  Jersey 
Millbury,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
New  York  City 
Virginia 
New  Jersey 
Davenport,  Iowa 


WOUNDED  IN  ACTION.* 


Cavanaugh,  Frank  W.  Capt. 

Jones,  George  W.  1st  Lt. 

McCutcheon,  Floyd  D.  Sgt. 

Person,  Gotfrid  P.  Sgt. 

Allen,  Alfred  R.  Cpl. 

**Price,  Arthur  W.  Cpl. 

Pruneau,  Charles  L.  Cpl. 

Simpson,  Cecil  E.  Cpl. 


Worcester, 
Worcester, 
Worcester, 
Worcester, 
Worcester, 
Worcester, 
Worcester, 
Worcester, 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 


*  Rank  at  time  wounded. 

**  Died  as  result  of  wounds,  after  discharge  from  the  service  on 
return  to  the  United  States. 
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NAME 


RANK 


RESIDENCE 


Millay,  Philip  L.  Mech. 

Comeau,  Archie  J.  H'shr. 

Newton,  Leon  F.  Cook 

Fraser,  Alexander  J.  Cook 

Giddings,  George  R.  Pfc. 

Keating,  George  Pfc. 

Kentile,  William  J.  Pfc. 

Knox,  Walter  F.  Pfc. 

Perry,  Willis  Pfc. 

Saragian,  Mesrop  Pfc. 

Furey,  Thomas  F.  Pvt. 

Murphy,  William  P.  Pvt. 

Potvin,  Omer  Pvt. 

Rambo,  Samuel  E.  Pvt. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Oxford,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Whitinsville,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


DECORATIONS  TO  OFFICERS  AND  MEN 
OF  THE  ORGANIZATION.  * 

LEGION  OF  HONOR. 

Jones,  George  W.  1st  Lt.  Worcester,  Mass. 

DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  CROSS. 


Jones,  George  W. 


1st  Lt.  Worcester,  Mass. 

CROIX  DE  GUERRE. 


Berry,  Wilbur  F.  2nd  Lt. 

Brosnahan,  John  J.  Pfc. 

Jones,  George  W.  1st  Lt. 

LaBranche,  Ernest  E.  Cpl. 

Madden,  Joseph  Pfc. 

Phelps,  William  Pfc. 

Proulx,  Theodore  Sgt. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Southbridge,  Mass. 


*  The  entire  firing  Battery  was  cited  in  Divisional  Orders  for  gal- 
lantry under  fire  at  La  Ferme  de  la  Croix  Blanche,  during  the  Cha- 
teau-Thierry counter-offensive. 
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